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PREFACE TO THE NEW 
EDITION. 

The present edition has been thoroughly revised 
throughout. A Chronological Table, a full Index, 
and several Maps, illustrating historical Geography at 
different periods, have been added. 

In such a mass of names and dates it is impossible 
wholly to avoid slips both of the pen and of the 
press. I have tried to correct all that I found in 
earlier editions ; but I fear that some may have 
escaped me. I shall be sincerely thankful to any 
one who will point out to me any that he may come 
across. 

SOMERLKAZE, WELLS, 

April ird, 1876. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST 
EDITION. 

The object of the present series is to put forth cleat 
and correct views of history in simple language, and 
in the smallest space and cheapest form in which it 
could be done. It is meant in the first place for 
schools; but it is often found that a book for schools 
proves useful for other readers as well, and it is hoped 
that this may be the case with the httle books the first 
instahnent of which is now given to the world. The 
present volume is meant to be introductory to the 
whole course. It is intended to give, as its name im- 
plies, a general sketch of the history of the civihzed 
world, that is, of Europe and of the lands which have 
drawn their civilization from Europe. Its object is 
to trace out the general relations of different periods 
and diiferent countries to one another, without going 
minutely into the affairs of any particular country, 
least of all into tliose of our own. This is an object 
of the first importance, for, without clear notions pf 
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general histoiy, the history of particular countries can 
never be rightly understood. TJiis General Sketch 
will be followed by a series of special histories of par- 
ticular countries, which will take for granted tha 
main principles laid down in the General Sketch, 
In this series it is hoped in time to take in short 
histories of all the chief countries of Europe and 
America, giving the results of the latest historical 
researches in as simple a form as may be. Those 
of England and Scotland will shortly foUow tlie 
present introductory volume, and other authors are 
at work on other parts of the plan. The several 
members of the series will all be so far under the 
supervision of the Editor as to secure general ac- 
curacy of statement, and a general harmony of plan 
and sentiment. But each book will be the original 
work of its own author, and each author will be 
responsible for his own treatment of the smaller 
details. For liis own share of the work the Editor 
has, besides the General Sketch, taken the histories 
of Rome and Switzerland. The others will be put 
into the hands of various writers, on whose knoW' 
ledge and skill he believes that he can rely. 

SOMERLEAZE, WeLLS, 
Af^it 23, 187a. 
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Fall of Florence 

Confession of Augsbnig 

The Portuguese colonize Brazil 

The Smalcaldlc Leagtie 

Death of Zwingli 

Peru conqueced by Francisco Piairro .... is; 

Ivan IV, (the Terrible), Ciar of Russia 

Duke Charles of Savoy besieges Geneva .... 

The Society of Jesus founded by Ignatius Loyola . . 

Marj, Queen of Scots 

NiEza besieged by the Turks ........ 

Coancil of Trent 

Death of Luther 

Henry II. of France 

Edward VI, of England 

Henry 11. of France seizes the Three Blshopricks. , 

Mary, Queen of England 

The Fall of Sienna 

Abdicalion of Cliarles V 

Peace of Augsbui^ 

Philip 11. of Spain 

Akbai, Emperor of liindoslan ..•>•••. 
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Cosmo de' Medici, Duke of Florence, gets 



Battles of Si. Quentin and Giavelines .... 

The Fi-encli take Calais 

Elizabeth, Queen of Enijlaiid 

Peace of. Citean-CambresiS 

Fiancis II. of France 

Frederick II. of Denmark and Notwny .... 

Cliarles IX. of Fiance 

Death of Gustaviis Vasa 

Religious Wars in Fiancebegin 

First Frencli SeEtlement of Carolina 

Cyprus taken by the Turks 

Battle of Lepanto 

M assacre o( Saint Bartholomew 

The Polish Crown becomes purely elective . . . 

Henry III. of France 

Philip II. annexes Portugal to Spain 

Charies Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy 

Union of the Seven Provinces 

Death of William the Silent 

SirWaiter Raleigh founds tlie Colony of Virginia 

Mary of Scotland beheaded 

Philip II. sends tlie Armada against England . . 
Christian IV. of Denmark and Norway .... 

Henry IV. of France 

End of the Dynasty of Riiric In Russia .... 

Piiilip III. of Spain 

Treaty of Lyons 

James I. of England 

Jehangir, Emporor of Hindovtan 

Lewis XIII. of France 

Eipulsioii of theMorisCos from Spain .... 

Union of Prussia and Brandenburg 

Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden .... 
Beginning of tiie Romanoff Dynasty in Russia 

Beginningoftheniirty Years' War 

Philip IV. of Spain 
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Christian IV. of Denmark Head of tha frolestant 








Charles I. of England 


0sa 


Shah Jehan, Emperoc of Hindoslan 


6Ey 


Gustavus AdoIphHS, Head of the Proiestant League . 


lasa 






Christina, Queen of S« iden 


€33 






Beeiiining of the Dynasty of Kraganza in Portugal . 


633 
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Charles I. of England beheaded 


649 


Oliver Cromwell, Protector of England 




Prussia independent of Poland 


S57 






I^opold I. Emperor 


S53 


Aumngiebe, Emperor of Hindostan 








Restoration of Charles II. of England 


S30 


Treaties of Oliva and Copenhagen 


aeo 


Denmark becomes an absolute Monarchy .... 


sso 


ChatlesII. sells Dunkirk to Lewis XIV 




War between England and the United Provinces 1664 


1667 










Lewis XIV. conquei-s Franclie ComtS and part of 








The Triple Alliance against Lewis XIV 


less 










John Sobieski, King of Poland 


i£74 






Lewis XIV. seizes Strassbu:^ 


IGSl 


Sweden becomes an absolute Monarchy 


1682 


The Turks beside Vienna 


I6SS 
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Lewis XIV, revokes Ihe Edict of Names , . , , 1685 

James II. of England I6S5 

The Hnngixrian Crown becomes hereditary .... 1687 

Leaiis XIV. seizes Avignon leaa 

William and Mary, King and Queen of England . . ise9 

Peter the Great, sole Emperor of Enssia ■ . , . 16B9 

Russian Conquest of Azof 16BS 

Peace of Ryswick 1697 

Charles XII., King of Sweden ieS7 

Augustus the Strong, King of Poland 1697 

English Settlenwnt at Calcutta lees 

Peace of Carlowiti 16©9 

Battle of Narva I700 

War of the Spanish Succession 1700 

Frederick I., firstKingof Prussia 170I 

Auoe, Queen of England 1703 

Stanislaus, King of Poland 1704 

Gibraltar taken by the English 1704 

Joseph I., Emperor 1705 

Union of England and Stotland 1707 

Beginning of the Eiist India Company 170S 

Charlts VI., Emperor 

Treaty of Utrecht 

Victor Amadeus U. of Savoy, King of Sicily . , , 
Fredericlt William T., King of Prussia '.,... 

Genige I. of England 

Lewis XV. of France 

War between Austria and Turkey 17IS 

The Turks win back Peloponngsos from Vcniea . . 

Jacobite Rebellion ui England 

Peace of Passarowifz 

Death of Charles XIl 

Quadruple Alliance against Spain 

Victor Amadeus II,, King of Sardinia 1720 

The Pragmatic Sanction l'?SO 

Mahmoud I., Sultan 1730 

War of the Polish Election 1733 

Peace of Belgrade 1739 
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Maria Thertsa, Queen of Hungary 


740 


Fi«detick II, (the Great) of Prussia 


7dO 






War of the Austrian Succession 1741- 


1748 
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WillUm IV. Hereditary Stadliolder 


747 






Suraj-ad-(lowla lakes Calcutta 


756 






EngliEh Conquest ci Canada 


759 










Catharine II., Empress of Russia 


762 


Russian conquest of Crim Tartary 


762 










Annexation of Lorraine to France 


766 


AnnexatioD of Corsica to France 


7«» 






AlK>Iltion of the Society of Jesus 


773 










Revolt of the Americaji Colonies 




Declaration of Independence 


776 






Convocation of Slates- General in France .... 


TRq 


Constitution of the United States 










790 


Fiands II., Emperor 


National Convention in France 


79a 






Wars of the French Revolution 1793- 


IBin 




793 


Esec-jtion of Lewis XVI 
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Third Prirtition of Poland 

Batavian Republic 

Paul, Emperor of Russia 

Helvetic Republic 

Battle of the Nile 

Union of Great Britain and Ireland 

Alexander, Emperor of Russia 

Peace of LiineviU^ 

Peace of Amiens 

Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor of llie French . . 

Buonaparte, King of Italy . 

Battle of AuEterlitz 

Peace ol Pressburg 

Battle of Trafalgar 

Francis II. resigns the Imperial Crown 

Battle of Jena 

Peace of Tilsit 

Mahmond II. Suitan 

The Peninsular War begins 

Battie of Wngram 

Revolt of the Spanish Colonies in America . . . 

French Invasion of Russia 

War between England and the United States . iai3 

Battle of Leipzig 

First Peace of Paris 

Abdication of Napoleon Buonaparte 

Congress of Vienna 

Return of Buonaparte. Battle of Waterloo . . . 

Second Peace of Paris 

The German Confederation 

Gi-eek War of Independence 

Separation of Bratil from Porlugat 

Charles X. of Fiance 

Nicholas, Emperor of Russia 

Battle of Navarino 

War between Russia and Turkey 

French Revolution of July 

Separation of Belgium from the Netherlands . . . 
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Insurieclion in Central Ilaly 

Polish Revolution 

Civil War in Spain 

Independence of Igypt 

Pius IX., Pope 

War of the Sonderbuiid in Switzeiland . . . 
Frederick VII. of Denmark 

Second French Republic 

Louis NapoleoQ Buonaparte, President . . . 

First War of Independence in Italy .... 

Wat of Sleswick and Ho!=tein 

Swiss Federal Constitution 

Battle of Novara. 

Victor Emmanuel II., King of Sardinia 

Foil of Rome and Venice 

French Republic destroyed by Louis Napoleon Euona- 

Buonaparte calls himself Emperor 

The Crimean War 1S5A- 

AlexBjider II., Emperor cl Russia. 

Indian Mutiny 

Freedom of Lombardy 

Garibaldi frees Sicily and Naples 

Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy JSQl 

Secession War in America 1331 

, Polish Revolt ■ ■ :sa«3 

Battle oi Kijnigserati isas 

Sleswick and Holstein joined to Prussia ISSS 

France declares war against Prussia I370 

Battle of Sedan 1S70 

Rome the Capital of Italy 1370 

William I. of Prussia, German Emperor .... 1371 

Surrenderof Paris 1871 

Peace of Fraukfiiit 16711 
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GENERAL SKETCH 



HISTORY. 



ORIGIN OF THE 

^ naiiofis of the -world {})~diffsrence heliuem East 

and West (pi)— the Aryan nations {3) — cormexion 
(mtong their languages {^^y—amaimt of progress mad* 
by them before their dispersion {j^— their advances in 
reli^an and government {^)—the Semitic nations (6) 
—their religious influence on the world {Si— the Tu- 
ranian ami other Non-Aryan nations {y)~tkdr extent 
in Asia \i)— traces of them in Europe (7) — movements 
of the Aryans in Europe and Asia ifi)— geographical 
shape of Europe (Q)—the three great peninsulas (10) — 
advance of the successive Aryan swarms (11) — the 
Greeks andltaliani (i r, ( ^)—the Celts (1 i^—the Teutons 
( 1 3)— the Slaves and Lithiianians[}i^— later Turanian 
settlements in Europe; Hungarians and Turks (14)— 
different degrees of importance among the Aryans of 
Europe (i ^)—Rome the central point of all European 
History {i)— Division of periods before and after the 
Roman Dominion (16). 

I. Different Aspects of History. — The history 
of the various nations of mankind may be looked at 
tn many and very different ^vays ; and the importance 
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of different parts of history varies ■widely according to 
the way in which they are looked at. One who wishes 
to trace out the history of religion, or of language, or 
of manners and customs, will often find as much that 
is useful for his purpose among savage nations, who 
have played no important part in the world, as among 
the most famous and civilized people. But researches 
of this sort cannot be put together into a contimiouj 
tale ; they are not history strictly so called. By history 
in the highest sense we understand the history of 
those nations which have really influenced one another, 
so that their whole story, from the beginning to our 
own tiine, forms one tale, of which, if we wholly leave 
out any part, we cannot rightly understand what fol- 
lovre it Such a history as this is found only in the 
history of the chief nations of Europe, and of those 
nations of Asia and Africa which have had most to 
do with them. 

2. Difference between East and West. — 
Between the history of the East, as we may vaguely 
call it, that is chiefly the history of Asia and Africa, 
and the history of the Western world in Europe 
and America, ihe gap is in many ways wide. To 
take one point of ditference among many, the his- 
tory of the Easl does not give the same political 
teaching as that of the West. It is in a much greater 
degree the history of a mere succession of empires 
and dynasties, and in a much less degree the history 
of the people. We shall therefore do right if we deal 
with the history of the West as our main subject, and 
treat of the history of the East only so far as It bears 
on the history of the West. For history in the highest 
sense, for the history of man lo his highest political 
cliaracter, for the highest developements of art, litera- 
ture, and political freedom, we must look to that family 
of mankind to which we ourselves belong, and to that 
division of tlie world in which we ourselves dwell. 
The branch of history which is history in the highest 
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and truest sense is the history of the Aryan nations 
of Europe, and of those who ha^ie in later times gone 
forth from among them to cany the arts and languages 
of Europe into other continents. The history of these 
nations forms Western or European history, the history 
of Europe and of Eufopean Colonies But here too 
we shall find some periods and countries of higher 
interest and importance than others bull the wliole 
from the earliest times to which we can trace it back, 
forms one connected story No part is altogether 
void of interest in itself none is altogether cut off 
from connexion with the geneial thread of continuous 
Juatory. And with regard to pattirulir times and 
places, this part of histo*') reaches the highest degiee 
ot interest and importanct that history can leach It 
takes m the h' f h m d 1 I ' h 

most directly ta 

iiistory of tho m 
deepest and las g fl 

general. It i be ry Eur 

theArj-annat E E 

elsewhere, tha 
tailed historie 

devoted. Tl rt 

and of other 
with only so 
are brought 
tale of Europ 

3. The A N — 

perhaps by tl 

stood by a word which has been already used more 
than once, namely, tlie Aryan nations. That is the 
name which is now generally used to express that 
division of the human race to which we ourselves be- 
long, that which takes in nearly all the present nations 
of Europe and several of the chief nations of Asia. 
The evidence of language shows that there was a 
time, a time of course long before the beginning of 
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recorded histor)', when the forefathets of all these 
nations were one people, speaking one language. 
Sanscrit, that is the ancient language of India, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, English, and other tongues, many of 
which we shall soon have occasion to speak of, are 
really only dialects of one common speech. They 
show their common origin both by their grammatical 
forms, such as the endings of nouns and verbs and the 
like, and also io a way which is mare easily understood 
by people in general, by their still having many of the 
commonest and most necessary words, those words 
without which no language can get on, essentially the 
same. Now many of the nations which now speak 
these languages have for ages been so far parted from 
one another that it is quite impossible that they can 
have borrowed these words, and still less these gram- 
matical forms, from one another. We can thus see 
that all these nations are really kinsfollt, that they 
once were only one nation, the different branches of 
which parted off from one another at . a time long 
before written history begins. 

4. Early State of the Aryan Nations.— But 
what we know of the languages of the vaidous Aryan 
nations tells us something more than this. By the 
nature of the words which are common to all or most 
of the kindred tongues, we can see what steps the 
forefathers of these various nations had already taken 
in the way of social life and regular government in 
the days before they parted asunder. And we can 
see that those steps were no small steps. Before there 
were such nations as Hindoos and Greeks and Ger- 
mans, while the common forefathers of all were still 
only one people, they had risen far indeed above the 
state of mere savages. They had already learned to 
build houses, to plough the ground, and to grind their 
corn in a mill. Tlijs is shown by the words for 
ploughing, building, and grinding being still nearly the 
same in all the kindred languages. It is easy for any- 
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one to see that the word mill is the same as the Latin 
tiiala, and that the old word to «(/■— that is, Xo plough 
— the ground, wliicli is sometimes used in the Old 
Testament, is the same as the Latin arare, which has 
the same meaning. But no one ought to fancy that 
' the English word is derived from the Latin, or that 
we learned the use of the thing from any people who 
spoke Latin, because the same words are found also in 
many other of the kindred languages, even those which 
are spoken in countries which are furthest removed 
from one another. We see then that words of this 
kind— and I have chosen only two out of many — are 
really fragments remaining from the old common lan- 
guage which was spoken by our common forefather 
before they branched off and became different nations. 
It is theretbre quite plain that the things themselves, 
the names of which have thus been kept in so many 
different languages for tiiousands of years, were already 
known to the Aryan people before they parted into 
different nations. And I need not say that people 
who build houses, plough the ground, and grind their 
corii, though they may still have very much to learn, 
are in a much higher state than the people in some 
parts of the world are in even now. 

5. Early Aryan Religion and Government. 
—But language again tells something more of the 
early Aryan people besides the progress which thej 
had made in tlie merely mechanical arts. We find 
that the names for various family relations, for the 
different degrees of kindred and affinity, father, mother, 
brother, sister, and the like, are the same in ail or 
most of the kindred tongues. We see then that, 
before the separation, the family life, the groundwork 
oi all society and government, was already well un- 
derstood and fully established. And we see too that 
regular government itself had already begun ; for 
words meaning king OTrulers.rs the same in languages 
SQ far distant from one another as Sanscrit, Latin, and 
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English. The Latin words rtx^ regere, regnum, are the 
same as the Old-English rica, rixian, rice, words which 
have dropped out of the language, but which still re- 
main ill tiie ending of such words as bishofrkk^ where 
the last syllable means government ot possession. And 
we can also see that the Aryans before their dispersion 
had already something of a religion. For there is a 
common stock of words and tales common to most of 
the Aryan nations, many of which they cannot have 
borrowed from one another, and which point to an 
early reverence fof the great powers of the natural 
■world. Thus the same name for the sky, or for tlie 
great God of the sky, appears in many of the kindred 
languages, as Dyaus in Sanscrit, Zats in Greek, and 
the Old-English God Tiw, from whom we still call the 
third day of tlie week Tiwcsdag or Ttiesday. And 
there are a number of stories about various Gods and 
heroes found among different Aryan nations, aO of 
which seem to come from one common source. And 
we may go on and see that the first glimpses which 
we can get of the fonns of government in the early 
days of the kindred nations show them to liave been 
wonderfully like one another. Alike among the old 
Greeks, the old Italians, and the old Germans, there 
was a Kif^ or chief with limited power, there was a 
stnalier Council of nobles or of old men, and a general 
Assembly. oi the whole people. Such was the old con- 
stitution of England, out of which the present consti- 
tution has grown step by step. But there is no reason 
to think that this was at all peculiar to England, or 
even peculiar to those nations who are moet nearly 
akin to the English. There is every reason to believe 
that this form of government, in which every man 
had a place, though some had a greater place than 
otiiers, was really one of the possessions which we 
have in common with the whole Aryan family. We 
see then that the common Aryan forefathers, in the 
times when they were still one people, t'.mes so long 
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ago that we cannot hope to give them any certain date, 
had already made advances in civilization which placed 
them far above mere savages. They already had the 
family life ; they already had the beginnings of religion 
and governmejit ; and they already knew most of those 
simple arts which' are most needed for the corafort of 
human life. 

6. The Semitic Nations. — Such then were the 
original Aryans — that one among the great families of 
mankind to which we ourselves belong, and that which 
has played the greatest part in the history of the 
world. Still the Aryan nations are only a small part 
among the nations of the earth. It is not needful for 
our purpose to speak at any length of the nations 
which, are not Aryan ; but a few words must be given 
to the two great families which have always pretty well 
divided Europe and Asia with the Aryans, and 
with whom the history of the Aryans is constantly 
coming in contact. Nest in importance to the Aryans 
we must place those that are called the Semitic nations, 
among which we have most to do with the Hebrews, 
the Phmnidans, and the Arabs. And in one point we 
must set them even above the Aryans ; for the three 
religions which have taught men that there is but one 
God — the Jewish, the Christian, and the Mahometan 
—have all come from among them. But those among 
the Semitic nations to whom this great truth was not 
Itnown seem often to have fallen into lower forms of 
idolatry than the Aryans. Now the Semitic nations 
have, so to speak, kept much closer together than the 
Aryans have. They have always occupied a much 
smalier portion of the world than the Aryans, and they 
have kept much more in the same part of the world. 
Their chief seats have always been in south-western 
Asia ; and, thoiigh they have spread themselves thence 
itito distant parts of the world, in Asia, Africa, and 
even Europe, yet this has mainly been by settlements 
in comparatively late times, about whose history wa 
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know something. Their languages also have parted 
off much less from one another than the Aryan 
languages have ; the Semitic nations have thus always 
kept up more of the character of one family than the 

7. The Turanian Nations. — The rest of Asia, 
which is not occupied either by Aryan or by Semitic 
people, is occupied by various nations whose tongues 
differ far more widely from one another than the Aryan 
tongues do. Still there is reason to believe that many 
of them at least were originally one people, and at all 
events it is convenient for oar purposes to class 
together all those nations of Europe and Asia which 
are neither Aryan nor Semitic. The people of the 
greater part of Asia are commonly known as the 
Turanian nations. In the old Persian stories Turan, 
the land of darkness, is opposed to Iran or Aria, the 
land of light ; and it is from this Iran, the old name 
of Persia, that it has been thought convenient to give 
the whole family the name of Aryans. And besides 
that large part of Asia which is still occupied by the 
Turanians, it is plain that in earlier times they occupied 
a large part of Europe also. But the Aryans have 
driven them out of nearly al! Europe, except a few 
remnants in out-of-the-way comers, such as the Pins 
and Laps in the north. The Basquts also on the 
borders of Spain and Gaul, whether akin to the 
Turanians or not, are at least neither Aryan nor 
Semitic, so that for our purpose they may all go 
together. Except these few remnants of the old races, 
all Europe has been Aryan since the beginning of 
written history, except when Semitic or Turanian 
invaders have come in later times. But in Asia tlie 
nations w]iich are neither Aryan nor Semitic, the 
Chinese, Mongols, Turks, and others, still far out- 
number the Aryan and Semitic nations put together. 

8. The Aryan Dispersion. — We have seen thai 
there was a time, long before the beginning of recorded 
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history, when the forefathers of the various Aryans 
dwelled together as one people, speaking one language. 
And the advances which they had made towards 
civilization show that they must hive dwelled togetlier 
for a long time, but a time whose length we cannot 
undertake to measure. Nor can we undertake to fix 
a date for the time of the great separation, when the 
families which had hitherto dwelled together parted 
off in different directions and became different nations, 
speaking tongues which are easily seen to be near akin 
to each other, but which gradually parted from one 
another so that different nations could no longer 
understand each other's speech. Ail that we can say 
is that these are things which happened long before 
the beginnings of written history, but which are none 
the less certain because we learn them from another 
kind of proof. The various wandering bands rnust 
have parted off at long intervals, one by one, and it 
often happened that a band split off into two or more 
bands in the course of its wanderings. And in most 
cases they did not enter upon uninhabited lands, but 
upon lands in which men of other races were already 
dweliing. Among these they came as conquerors, and, 
for the most part, they drove them out of the best 
parts of the land into out-of-the-way comers. First 
of all, there are the two great divisions of the Eastern 
and the Western, the AsiaticxaA die European, Aryans, 
divisions which became altogether cut off from one 
another in geographical position and in habits and 
feelings. From the old mother-land one great troop 
pressed to the south-east and became the forefathers 
of the Fersians and Hindoos, driving die older inhabit- 
ants of India down to the south, into the land which 
is properly distinguished from Mindostan by the name 
of the Deccan. The other great troop pressed west- 
ward, and, sending off one swarm after another, formed 
the various Aryan nations of Europe. The order in 
which they came can be known only by their geo- 
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graphical position. The first waves of the migration 
must be those whom we find furthest to the West 
and furthest to the South. But, in order fully to take 
in the force of the evidence furnished by the geo- 
graphical position of the various Aryan nations in 
Europe, it is needful to say a few words as to the 
geographical aspect of die continent of Europe 
itself. 

9. Geographical Shape of Europe. — A glance 
at the map will show that, of the three continents 
which form the Old World, Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
the first two are far more closely joined to one 
another than either of them is to the tiiitd. Africa 
is a vast peninsula — in our own day indeed it may be 
said to have become an island— united to the other 
two by a very narrow isthmus. But Europe and Asia 
form one unbroken mass, and in some parts the boun- 
dary between the two is purely artificial. Some maps, 
for instance, make the Don the boundary ; others make 
it the Volga. The most northern and the most central 
parts of Europe and Asia form unbroteo geographical 
wholes ; it is only the southern parts of the two con- 
tinents which are quite cut off from one another. And 
it is in these southern paits of each that the earliest 
recorded history, at all events the earliest recorded 
histoiy of the Aryan nations, begins. Central Europe 
and central Asia form one great solid mass of 
nearly unbroken land. The southern parts of each 
continent, the lauds below these central masses, con- 
sist of a series of peninsulas, running, in the case of 
Europe, into the great inland sea called the Mediter- 
ranean — the sea which brings all three continents 
into connexion-— in the case of Asia into the Ocean 
itself. Europe thus consists of a great central plain, 
cut off by a nearly nnbrpken mountain range from a 
system of islands and peninsulas to the south, which 
is again balanced to the north by a sort of secondary 
system of islands and peninsulas, the Baltic being a 
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kind of northern Mediterranean. We might almost 
say the same of Asia, as the mouths of the great rivers 
which run to the north form several peninsulas and 
inland seas. But then this part of the world has 
always been, so to speak, frozen up, and it never has 
played, nor ever can play, any part in history. 

lo The three great European Peninsulas.^ 
We thus see that the southern part of Europe consists 
mamlv of three great peninsulas, those of S^ain, 
Jlaly, and what we may loughly caU Greece Of 
these, the two eastern peninsulas are purely Mediter- 
ranean, while Spam, from its position at one end of 
the Old World, could not help having one side to 
the Ocean So Northern Europe may be said to 
consist of the two Scandinavian peninsulas and of 
the Brittih Islands, which in a certain way 
balance Spain, and which, in a general glance, seem 
peninsular rather than loaular Now of tlie three 
southern peninsulas, it will be seen at once that the 
eastern one has a character of its own Though the 
nearest to Asia, it is m its geographical character 
the most thoroughly European. As Europe is, more 
than eithci of the other continents, a land of islands 
and peninsulas, so Greece and the countries near to it 
are, more than any other part of Europe, a land of 
islands and pemiisulas. It is therefore hardly more 
than we should expect when we find that the recorded 
history of Euiope begins in this eastern peninsula, 
that IS to sa), m Greece; that for several ages the 
history of Europe is little more than a history of this 
nnd tlie neighbouring peninsula, that is to say, of 
Gfeeie and ita'y ; that the third peninsula, that of 
Spam, first appears in European history as a kind of 
appendage to the other two ; and that the historical 
importance of central and northern Europe belongs 
to a later time still. 

II. The Aryan Settlement of Europe. The 
Greeks and Italians. — This does not however 
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necessarily prove that the two peninsulas of Greece 
and Italy were positively the first parts of Europe 
which received Aryan inhabitants. There can be 
no doubt, from the close likeness of fhe Greek and 
Latin languages, tliat the Aryan inhabitants of those 
two peninsulas branched off from the original stock 
as one swarm. They afterwards parted and became 
two nations, or rather two groups of many nations ; but 
the fact that the Greek and Latin languages agree so 
closely together shows that there was a time when 
the forefathers of the Greeks and the forefathers of 
the Italians had already parted off from the fore- 
fathers of the Hindoos and Germans, but had not 
yet parted off from one another. Now the time 
when they occupied these two peninsulas must have 
been long before the beginnings of recorded history, 
so that it is impossible to give any details of the way 
in which the land was conquered. Still it is not 
in the least likely that they found the land uninhabited. 
They may have found earlier inhabitants who were 
not Aryans, as the Aryans certainly did in many other 
parts of Europe, or they may even have found Aryan 
settlers earlier than themselves. The exact relations be- 
tween the Greeks and the other ancient nations of south- 
eastern Europe are in some respects very hard to 
make out, and the little that can be said about it in 
such a sketch as this will be better said when we come 
to speak of Greece somewhat more particularly. 
But of the people whom the Italians found in the 
middle peninsula of the three, we must say something 
more. 

12. The Italians and Celts.— In the case of 
the Italians, we know a httle more of the nations, 
both Aryan and otherwise, whom they seem to have 
found in their peninsula. In some parts they most 
likely found a non-Aryan people, and it can hardly 
be doubted that, if they entered their peninsula by 
land from the head of the Hadriatic Gulf, they 
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already found a Crf//fpeople in the northern part of it. 
Tlie Celts were the first wave of the Aryan migra- 
tion in centra! Europe, and we therefore find them 
further to the west than any other Aryan people. 
In historical times we find them in Gaul, in the 
British Islands, in parts of Spain and Italy, and in die 
border lands of Italy and Germany south of the Danube. 
Now it is not likely that they found any pari of these 
lands quite uninhabited ; it is far more likely tlial they 
found an earlier people dwelling in them, whom they 
slew or drove out. In Spain indeed and in Southern 
Gaul we know that tliey found an earlier people 
dwelling, because, as has been already said, there is 
a small district on each side of the Pyrenees where 
a non-Aryan tongue is still spoken. The people who 
speak it, the Basques, are, we cannot doubt, remnants 
of the earlier people who inhabited Spain and Southern 
Gaul, and most likely other parts of Western Europe, 
before either the Celts or Italians came. And we can 
hardly doubt that die Italians found people of this 
race, perhaps in their peninsula itself, and at any rate 
on its borders. But tlie Italians never settled far to 
die west of their own peninsula ; the first Aryans who 
pushed their way into Western Europe as far as the 
Ocean were the Celts. But we must now mark that, as 
the Aryans pressed upon and slew or drove out ihe 
earlier people whom they found in the lands into which 
diey came, so presently other Aryan swarms came 
pressing upon the first Aryans, and dispossessed or 
drove them out in lilie manner. Thus, in Western 
Europe, while the earlier inhabitants have been driven 
up by the Celts into very small corners indeed, the 
Celts themselves were in the end also driven up into 
comers, though not into quite such small corners. 
Thus, out of all the lands where the Celts once 
dwelled, their languages, of which the British ot 
Welsh, the Breton, and the Irish tongues still sur- 
vive, are now spoken only in certain parts of Gaul, 
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Britain, aad Ireland. This change is partly because, 
as we shall see as we go on, a large part of the Celts 
were conquered by the Homam, and learned to speak 
their language. Ikit it is dlio partly because another 
wave of Aryan settlement presently came into Western 
Europe, which pressed upon the Celts from the east, 
and drove them out of a great part of the land, just 
as they had driven the earlier people. And so in 
later times, other branches of the Aryan family.have 
pressed backwards and forwards, and have conquered 
and displaced other Aryan nations, just as much as 
those that were not Aryan. But there can be no 
doubt that the Celts were the first Aryans who made 
their way into the western lands of Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain. 

13. TheTeutonsorDutch.— The second Aryan 
swarm in Western Europe, that which came after 
the Celts, is the one with whose history we are more 
concerned than with that of any other; for it is the 
branch of the Aryan family to which we ourselves 
belong. These are the Teutons, the forefather of the 
Germans and the Bugluh, and of the Danes, Swedes, 
and Norwegians in Northern Europe, The Teutons 
do not appear in history till a much later time than the 
Celts, and then we find them lying immediately to the 
east of the Celts, chiefly in the land which is now called 
Gennany. Fiom this they spread themselves into 
many of the countries of Europe ; but in most cases 
they got lost among the earlier inhabitants, and learned, 
like them, to speak the language of the Romans. 
The chief parts of Europe where Teutonic languages 
ire now spoken are Germany, England, and Scan-, 
dinavia. In Scandinavia we cannot doubt that the 
present Teutonic inhabitants were the first Aryan 
settlers ; for they found a Turanian people there, 
some of whom still remain, by the name of Laps and 
Fins, in the extreme north of Sweden and Norway and 
«n the eastern coast of the Baltic. But in most places 
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the Teutons, as the second wave, came into lands 
where other Aryan settlers had been before them. 
Sometimes they may have simply come in the wake 
of the Celts as they were pressing westward ; but, 
sometimes they found the Celts in the land and drove 
them out, as was specially the case in Britain. Of 
the first coming of the Teutons itito Europe we 
can saj" nothing from written history, any more than 
of the first coming of the Celts. But many of their 
chief settlements, and among them the settle- 
ment in Britain, happened so late that we know a 
good deal about them. The true name of the Teutons 
is Theodisc or Dutch, from Theod, people, as one might 
say, " the people," as opposed to foreigners. The 
Germans still call themselves Deutscken in their own 
language, and not so long ago the word Duich was 
still used in English in a sense at least as wide as this, 
and did not mean only the people to whom alone we 
now commonly give the name. 

14. The Slaves and Lithuanians. — The third 
wave of Aryan settlement in the central parts of Europe 
consisted of the Slaves and IMhumdans, whom for our 
purpose we may put together. It must not be thought 
that tlie word Slave, as the name of a people, comes 
from slave in its common sense of bondman. It is just 
the other way, for the word slave got the sense of 
bondman because of the great number of bondmen of 
Slawnic birth who were at one time spread over Europe. 
This third swarm forms the Aryan inhabitants of the 
central part of Eastern Europe, of Old Prtissia and 
Lithuania, of Hussia, Poland, Bohemia, of parts of 
Hungary, and of a large part of the countries which 
are subject to the Turks. They thus lie to the east 
of the Teutons, who in after-times turned about and 
greatly enlarged their borders at their cost And it 
is also among these Slavonic people that we find the 
only instances in Europe of a Turanian people turning 
about and establishing themselves at the cost of Aryan 
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nations. One of these is the ITungirtems or Magyars, 
a people aliied to the Fms who pressed m as 
conquerors, and founded a kingdom which still lasts, 
and where the old Turanii tongue is still spoken 
The other case is that of the Ottoman Tutks who 
still bear rule over nianv of the Greeks Slaves and 
other Aryan and Chnstian people in south eastern 
Europe. And as we go on we shaJl find other cases 
in eastern Europe of Turanian nations inviiding or 
ruling over Arjani, but it is only the Hunganans 
and the Ottoman lurks who founded kingdoms 
which have lasted to our own time The last Arjan 
people to be ment oned in thii survey of Emope 
are the Ztihiai ans whose language and his 
tory are closelv connected with those of the Slaves. 
They are tbe snalkst ^ the Slaves are the largest, 
of the great divibions of the Aryan settlers in Euiope 
But they are of great importance because their Ian 
guage is in some sort tl e vcrv oldest m Europe that 
is, it is tlie ont vth cl has undergone the least cliange 

from tVie comraon Aryan tongue from which all set 

out. But it is only in a very small part of Europe, 
on the south-east corner of the Baltic, that the 
Lithuanian tongue is still spoken. 

15. Rome the Centre of European History.^ 
Such is a very short sketch of the settlement of the 
chief Aryan nations in Europe. The history of these 
nations forms European history. But, even among 
these Aryan nations in Europe, some have played a 
much more important part than others. Thus the 
Lithuanians and Slaves have always lagged behind 
the otiier nations. Nor have the Celts played any 
great part in history, except when they have come 
under either Roman or Teutonic influences. The 
nations which have stood out foremost among all 
have been the Greeks, the Romans, and the Teutons. 
And among these it is the Romans who form the centre 
of the whole story. Rome alone founded a universal 
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Empire in which all earlier history loses itself, and 
OHt of which all later history grew. That Empire, 
at the time of its greatest extent, took in the whole 
of what was then the civilized world, that is to say, 
the countries round about the Mediterranean Sea, alike 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa. The Roman Empire 
was formed by gradually bringing under its dominion 
all the countries within those bounds which had 
already begun to have any history, those which we 
may call the states of the Old World. And it was 
out of the breaking up of the great dominion of 
Rome that what we may call the states of the New 
World, tlie kingdoms and nations of modem Europe, 
gradually took their rise. Thus tiirough the whole of 
our sketch we must be ever thinking of Rome, ever 
looking to Rome, sometimes looking forward to it, 
sometimes looking back to it, but always having Rome 
in our mind as the centre of the whole story. In the 
former part of our sketch we have to deal with king- 
doms and nations which are one day to come under 
the power of Rome. In the latter part of our sketch 
we have to deal with kingdoms and nations, many 
of which actually formed part of the Roman dominion, 
and all of which have been brought, more or less 
fully, under Roman influences, In this way Rome 
will never pass out of our sight. 

16. Division of Periods.— We may thus say 
that the history of the civilized part of the world falls 
into three paits. There is the history of the states 
which were in being before the Roraan dominion 
began, and out of whose union the Roman dominion 
was formed. Then there is the history of the Roman 
dominion itself. Lastly, there is the history of the 
states which arose out of the breaking up of the 
Roman dominion. But we shall have much more to 
sa)' about the slates which grew up out of the breaking 
up of the Roman dominion than about the states 
which were brought together to form it. There are 
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two reasons for this. History which we can fully 
trust, history which was writtea down at or soon after 
the time when things happened, begins only a few 
hundred years before the Roman power came to its 
full growth. But a far longer time has passed since 
the days when the Roman dominion began to break 
in pieces. Thus the portion of trustworthy history 
which comes after the days of the Roman dominion 
is much longer than the portion which comes before 
it. And in these later times we have to deal with 
many great and famous states, among wliich are those 
which have grown into the chief powers of Europe in 
our own day. But in the earlier time, the time before 
the Roman dominion, we know very little of most of 
the European nations ; the history of most of them 
may be said to begin at the time when the Romans 
began to conquer them. Of most of them therefore 
the little that we have to say will be best said when 
we come to speak of the Roman conquests. But 
there is one European cotintry which has a history 
of its own before its conquest by the Romans, and 
a history longer and nobler than that of the Romans 
themselves. This country is Greece. Of Greece then, 
and of Greece alone, we must give a separate sketch 
in the nejtt chapter, before we begin to trace the sieps 
by which Rome won her universal dominion. 



CHAPTER II. 

GREECE ANn THE GRI 

Connexion between the Greeks and Italians U.)-~iheimla~ 
tion to other neighbouring^ nations (i) — their early 
advances over thetr kindred (i) — ineaning- of the name 
Hellas {■£)—geop'aphical character of the country {_i) — 
nitmber of islands and peninsulas (2) — consequent 
number of small states {2)— early political sjiperiority 
of Greece (^)~~rela(ions between the Greeks and Fhteni- 
vi'ans (4.) — extent of the Pkamidan Colonies {e^—e:vtemi 
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ef the Greek Colonies (5) — disUncHon between Greeki 
and Bariarians {(>)—relaHoKs of the Greeks to the 
kindred nations (6) — relations among the cities of Greece 
{•])— relations of the colonies to the mother cittet (7)— 
early constitutions of the Greek cities ', likeness of those 
to other Aryan nations (8) — KingsMp, Aristocracy, 
Democracy (8) — Tyranny {^}— Greek religwn and myth- 
ology [16) — the Homeric poems {li) — the Dorian migra- 
tion (11) — the Messenian wars (1 1) — reforms of Soldn 
at Athens {ii)^growth of the Persians (iz; — their 
conquests ef Lydia and the Greek cities of Asia (i 2} — 
^rst Persian invasion of Greece; Battle of MarathSn 
(13) — second Persian invasion of Greece; Battles of 
Salamis,Plataia,andMykaU{i-^— greatness of Athens 
{i^—beginmng of the Peloponnesian iVar {15) — . 
Athenian expeditton to Sicily (15) — Athens overcome 
6ySparta(is) — the dominion of Sparta {\&j — the Peace 
of Antalkidas {iG)—rise of Thebes (17)— me of Mace- 
donia under Philip; his supremacy in Greece (18)— 
conquests of Alexander the Great (ig) — effects of his 
conquests, ■ spread of Greek civilization in Asia (20I 

— the Successors of Alexander in Asia and Egypt (21) 

— the later Kings of Macedonia and Epeiros {22) — 
character of the later history of Greece {z'^—prevalence 
of Federal Governments in later Greece; Leagues of 
Achaia, uStolia, and elsewhere (24.)— greatness of 
Sparta uTidcr Kleomen0s {2^)—mterference of Rente 
in Greek affairs (fii)— Summary {26). 

I. The Greet People.— Whether the Greeks 
were the first Aryan people to settle in Europe or in 
Eastern Europe we cannot tell for certain. But we 
do know for certain that they were the first Aryan, 
nation whose deeds were recorded in written history ; 
and there never was any nation whose deeds were 
more worthy to be recorded. For no nation ever did 
such great things, none ever made such great advances 
in every way so wholly by its own power and with so 
little help from any other people. Yet we must not 
look on the Greeks as a nation quite apart by them, 
selves. We have already seen that the Greek people 
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were part of a great Aryan settlement whidi occupied 
both the two eastern peninsulas, and that the fore- 
fathers of the Greeks and the forefathers of the 
Italians must have kept together for a good while after 
they had parted company from the other branches of 
the Aryan family. And there is some reason to think 
that some of the other nations bordering near upon 
Greece, both in the eastern peninsula and in the western 
coast of Asia, in Jllyria, Thrace, Phrygia, and Lydia, 
were not only Aryan, but were actually part of the same 
swarm as the Greeks and Italians. However this may 
be, it seems quite certain that most of the nations lying 
near Greece, as those 'm. Epeiros s:nA Macedonia, which 
lie to the north, those in Sicily and Sout}ier?i Italy, and 
in some parts of the oppositecoastsof Asia, were very 
closely akin to the Greeks, and spoke languages which 
came much nearer to Greek even than the languages 
of the rest of Italy. The people of all these countries 
seem to have had a power beyond all other people of 
adopting the Greek language and manners, and, so 
to speak, of making themselves Greeks. The Greeks 
seem, in fact, to have been one among several kindred 
nations which shot in advance of its kinsfolk, and 
which was therefore able in tlie end to become a 
teacher to the others. And one thing which helped 
tlie Greeks in thus putting themselves in advance of 
all their kinsfolk and neighbours was the nature of the 
land in which they settled. 

2. Geographical Character of Greece. — Any- 
one who turns to the map will see that the countiy 
which we call Greece, but which its own people have 
always called Hellas, is the southern part of the great 
eastern peninsula of Europe. But we must remember 
that, in the way of speaking of the Greeks themselves, 
the name Hellas did not mean merely the country 
which we now call Greece, but any country where 
Helloes or Greeks lived. Thus there might be patches, 
so to speak, of Hellas anywhere ; and there were such 
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patches of Hellas round a great pait of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, wherever Greek settlers had planted 
colonies. But the first aad truest Heiias, the mother- 
land of all Hellenes, was the land which we call 
Greece, with the islands round about it. There alone 
the whole land was Greek, and none but Hellenes 
lived in it. It is, above all the rest of Europe, a land 
of islands and peninsulas ; and that was, no doubt, 
one main reason why it was the first part of Europe 
to stand forth as great and free in the eyes of the 
whole world. For in early times the sea-coast is 
always the part of a land which is first civilized, 
because it is the part which can most easily have 
trade and oiher dealings with other parts of tlie world. 
Thus, as Greece was the first part of Europe to he- 
come civilized, so the coasts and islands of Greece 
were both sooner and more highly civilized than 
the inland parts. Those inland parts are almost 
everywhere full of mountains and valleys, so that the 
different parts of the land, both on the sea-coast and 
io the inland parts, were very much cut off from one 
another. Each valley or island or little peninsula had 
its own town, with its own little territory, forming, 
whenever it could, a separate government independent 
of alt others, and with the right of making war and 
peace, just aa if it had been a great kingdom. 

3. Character of Grecian Kistory — The geo- 
graphical nature of the land in this way settled the 
history of the Greek people. It is only in much later 
times that a great kingdom or commonwealth can 
conje to have the same political and intellectual life as 
a small state consisting of one city. In an early state 
of things the single city is always in advance of the 
great kingdom, not always in wealth or in mere bodily 
comforts, bnt always in political freedom and in real 
sharpness of wit. Tlius the Greeks, with their many 
small states, were the first people from whom we 
can learn any lessons in the art of poUtics, the 
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art of ruling and persuading men according to law. 
The little commonwealths of Greece were the first 
states at once free and civilized which the world ever 
saw. They were the fii'st states which gave birth to 
great statesmen, orators, and generals who did great 
deeds, and to great historians who set down those 
great deeds in writing. It was in the Greek common- 
wealths, in short, that the political and intellectual 
life of the world began. But, for the very reason that 
their fB'eedom came so early, they were not able to 
keep it so long as states in later times which have 
been equally free and of greater extent. 

4. The Greeks and the Phcenicians. — 
Whether the Greeks found any earlier inhabitants 
in the land which they made their own is a point on 
which we cannot be quite certain, but it is more 
likely that they did than that they did not But it is 
certain that, when they began to spread themselves 
from the mainland into the islands, they found in the 
islands powerful rivals already settled. These were 
the Pbaniciaiis, as the Greeks called them, who were 
a Semitic people, and who played a great part in both 
Grecian and Roman history. Their real name among 
themselves was Canaanites, and they dwelled on the 
coast of Palestine, at the east end of the Mediterranean 
Sea, especially in the great cities of Sidon, Tyre, and 
Arados or Arvad. They were a more really civilized 
people, and made a nearer approach to free govern- 
ment, than any other people who were not Aryans. 
They were especially given to trade and to everything 
which had to do with a seafaring life. They had thus 
begun to spread their trade, and to found colonies, 
over a large part of the Mediterranean coast, before 
the Greeks became of any note in the world. They 
had even made their way beyond what tht. Greeks 
called the Pillars of Hh-aldh, that is, beyond the 
Strait of Giiraltar, and bad sailed from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea into the Ocean, They had there founded 
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tlie city of Gades, which still keeps its name as Cadiz, 
and they founded other colonies, both in Spain and 
on the north-west coast of Africa, of which the most 
famous was Carthage, They had also settlements in 
the islands of the jEgKan Sea, as well as in the greater 
islands of Cyprus and Sicily; and it was in these 
islands that they met the Greeks as enemies. But, 
even before the Greeks had begun to send out colonies, 
they had a good deal of trade with the Phcenicians. 
And, as the Phtenicians were the more early civilized 
of the two nations, the Greeics seem to have learned 
several things of them, and above all, the alphabet. 
The Greeks learned the lettere which the Phcenicians 
used to write their own language, which was much the 
same as the Hebrew, a.nd they adapted them, as well 
as they could, to the Greek language. And from the 
Greeks the alphabet gradually made its way to the 
Italians, and from them to the other nations of Europe, 
with such changes as each nation found needful for its 
own tongue. The Phcenicians did much in this way 
towards helping on the civilization of the Greeks : but 
there is no reason to believe that the Phcenicians, or 
any odier people of Asia or Africa, founded any settle- 
ments in Greece itself after the Hellenes had once 
made the land their own. 

5. Foundation of the Greek Colonies, — From 
the mainland of Greece the (Jreek people gradually 
spread themselves over most of the neighbouring islands, 
and over a large part of the Mediterranean coast, especi- 
ally on the shores nearest to their own land. In fact, 
wemay say that thePhcenicians and the Greeks between 
them planted colonies round the whole coast of the 
Mediterranean, save ia two parts only. One of these 
was Egypt on the south ; the other was Central and 
Northern Italy, where the native inhabitants were fai 
too strong and brave to allow strangers to settle among 
them. The Greeks thus spread themselves over all 
the islands of the jEgKan Sea, over the coasts oi 
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Macedonia anA Thrace to the aorth and of Asia Minor 
to the east, as well as in the islands to the west ot 
Greece, Korkyra and the others which are known now 
as the Ionian Islands. A great part of this region be- 
came fully as Greek as Greece itself, only even here, on 
some parts of the coast, the Greek possessions were not 
quite unbroken, but were simply a city here and there. 
And nowhere, except in Greece itself, did the Greek 
colonists get very far from the sea. Othercolonies were 
gradually planted in Cyprus, in Sicily and Southern 
Italy, and on the coast of lllyria on the eastern side of 
the Hadriatic, And there was one part of the Mediter- 
ranean coast which was occupied by Greek colonies 
where we should rather have looked for Phcenicians ; 
that is, in the lands west of Egypt, where several 
Greek cities arose, the chief of which was KyrlnL 
These were the only Greek settlements on the south 
coast of the Mediterranean, Btit some Greek colonies 
were planted as far east as the shores of the Euxine, 
and others as far west as the shores of Gaul and 
l^orthern Spain. One Greek colony in these parts 
which should be specially remembered was Massalia, 
now Marseille, This was the only great Greek city in 
the western part of the Mediterranean, and it was the 
head of several smaller settlements on the coasts of 
Gaul and Spain. In the southern part of Spain, and 
in the greater part of northern Africa, the Greeks 
could not settle, because there the Phcenicians had 
setded before them. And no Greek sailors were ever 
bold enough to pass the Pillars of HSraklgs and to 
plant colonies on the shores of the Ocean. 

6. Greeks and Barbarians. — We have thus seen 
the extent of country over which the Greek people 
spread themselves. Tliere was their own old coiuitry 
and the islands nearest to it, where ihey alone occupied 
the whole land ; and there were also the more distant 
colonies, where Greek cities were planted here and 
there, on the coasts of lands which were occupied by 
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men of other nations, or, as the Greeks called them, 
Barbariam. This word Barbarians, in its first rise 
among the Greeks, simply meant that the people so 
called were people whose language the Greeks did 
not understand. They called them Barbarians, even 
Ihough their blood and speech were nearly akin to 
their own, if only the difference was so great that 
their speech was not imderslood. It followed that in 
most parts of the world it was easy to tell who were 
Greeks and who were Barbarians, but that along the 
northern frontier of Greece the line was less strongly 
drawn than elsewhere. Along that border the ruder 
tribes of the Greek nation, the jEtoliaiis, Akariianians, 
and others, lived alongside of other tribes who were 
not Greek, but who seem to have been closely allied 
to the Greeks. If you turn to the map, you will see 
along this northern border the lands of Macedonia, 
Epeiros, Tfiessaly. Macedonia was ruled by Greek 
Kings, but it was never reckoned to be part of Greece 
till quite late times. Thessa/y, on the other hand, was 
always reckoned as part of Greece, though tlie people 
who gave it its name seem not to have been of purely 
Greek origin. In Epeiros again the same tribes are 
by some writers called Greeks and by otl e Lor 
barians, and it was only in quite iate t me tl t 
Epeiros, like Macedonia, was allowed to be a f ek 
land. So, among the colonies, though all w e e pla ed 
among people whom the Greeks looked on as Bar 
barians, yet it made a great practical difference ! e 1 er 
the people among whom they were plant e 1 wee 
originnlly akin to the Greeks or not. Th s n n y 
countries, as in the lands round the jEgtea an I al o 
in Italy and Sicily, the Greeks settled amon peo le 
who were really very near to them in blood a d spe 1 
and who gradually adopted the Greek lang a^e and 
manners. In this way both Sicily and Sou I en I ly 
became quite Greek countries, though ii S Ij tl e 
Greeks had to keep up a long struggle against the 
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Phcenicians of CaJthage, who also planted several 
colonies in that island. In Cyprus also the same 
struggle went or,, and tlie island became partly Greek 
and partly Phcenician. But in those of the ^^geean 
islands where the Phcenicians had settled, the Greeks 
drove them out altogether. For there was no chance 
of the Phcenicians taking to Greek ways as the Italians 
and Sicilians did. 

7. The Greek Commonwealths. — Greece it- 
self, the land to the south of the doubtful lands like 
Macedonia and Epeiros, was the only land which was 
wholly and purely Greek, where there was no doubt as 
to the whole people being Greek, and where we find 
the oidest and most famous cities of the Greek name. 
Such, in the great peninsula called Feloponnlsos, were 
Sparia 3.aA. Argos, and, in early times, Mykbik ; Corinth 
too on the Istkmifs, and beyond the Isthmus, Megara, 
Athens, TJwbes, and, in very early times, Orchomenos. 
Each Greek city, whenever it was strong enough, 
formed an independent state with its own tittle terri- 
tory i but it often happened that a stronger city 
brought a weaker one more or less under its power. 
And in some parts of Greece several towns joined 
together in Leagues, each town managing its own aJTairs 
for itseif, but the whole making war and peace as a 
single state. Thus in Peloponnfeos, first Myklnl, then 
Argos, and lastly Sparta, held the first place, each in 
turn contriving to get more or less power over a greater 
or smaller number of other cities. And it would 
seem that in very early times the Kings of Mykgng 
had a certain power over all Peloponngsos and many 
of the islands. Still, even when a Greek city came 
more or less under the power of a stronger city, it did 
not wholly lose the character of a separate common- 
Wealth. And when the cities of Old Greece began to 
send out colonies, those colonies became separate 
commonwealths also. Each colony came forth from 
some city in the mother county, and it often hap- 
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pened that a colooy sent forth colonies of its own in 
turn. Each colony became an independent state, owing 
a certain respect to the mother city, but not being 
subject to it. And as the colonies were commonly 
planted where tlieie was a rich country or a position 
good for trade, many of them became very flourishing 
and powerful. In the seventh and sixth centuries 
before Christ, many of the colonial cities, as Mililos in 
Asia, Sybaris in Italy, and Syracuse in Sicily, were 
among the most flourishing of all Greek cities, greater 
than most of tlie cities in Greece itself. But the 
colonies were for the most part not so well able to 
keep their freedom as the cities in Greece were. 

8. Forms of Government. — In the earliest days 
of Greece we find much the same form of government 
in the small Greek states which we find among all the 
Aryan nations of whose early condition we have any 
account. But both the Greeks and the Italians were 
unlike the Teutons and some of the other Aryan 
nations in one thing. That is because they were 
gathered together in cities from the very beginning, 
while some of tlie other nations were collections, not 
so much of cili€s as of tribes. Still the early form of 
government was much the same in both cases. Each 
tribe or city had its own King or chief, whose office 
was mostly confined to one family, for the Kings were 
commonly held to be of the blood of the Gods. The 
King was the chief leader both in peace and war ; but 
he could not do everything according to his own 
pleasure. For there was always a Council of elders or 
chief men, and also an Assembly of the whole people, 
or at least of all those who had the full rights of 
citizens. This kind of kingship lasted in Greece 
through the whole of the earliest times, through what 
are called the Heroic Ages, and in the neighbouring 
lands of Epeiros and Macedonia a kingship of m«c£ 
the same kind lasted on through nearly the whole 
of their history. But in Greece itself the kingly 
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power was gradually abolished in most of the cities, 
and they became commonwealths. At first these com- 
monwealths were aristocracies; that is to say, only 
men of certain families were allowed to fill public 
offices and to take part in the assemblies by which the 
city was governed. These privileged families were ia 
most cases the descendants of the oldest inhabitants 
of the city, who did not choose to admit new-comers 
to the same full rights as themselves. Some of the 
Greek cities remained aristocracies till very late times ; 
but others soon became democracies; that is to say, all 
citizens were allowed to hold offices and to attend 
tlie assemblies. But it must be remembered that 
everyone who lived in a Greek city was not therefore 
a citizen. For in most parts of Greece there were 
many slaves ; and, if a man from one city went to live 
iu another, even though the city in which he went to 
live was a democracy, neither he nor his children 
were made citizens as a matter of course. In a few 
cities the name King, in Greek Basileus, remained in 
use as the title of a magistrate, though one who no 
longer held the chief power. And in Sparta they 
always went on having Kings of llie old royal house, 
two Kings at a time, who kept much povver both in 
military and in religious matters, though they were no 
longer the chief rulers of the state, 

9. The Tyrants. — All the three chief forms of 
government, Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, 
were held by the Greeks to be lawful ; but there was 
another kind of power which was always deemed un- 
lawful This was Tyranny. It sometimes happened, 
especially in cities where the nobles and the people 
were quarrelling as to whether the commonwealth 
should be aristocratic or democratic, that some man 
would snatch away the power from both and make 
himself Tyrant. That is to say, he would, perhaps 
witii the good will of part of the people, seize the 
power, and mucb more than the power, of the old 
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Kings. The word Tyrant meant at first no more 
than that a man had got the power of a King in a 
city where there was no King by law, It did not 
necessarily meaa that he used his power badfy or 
cruelly; though, as most of the Tyrants did so, the 
word came to have a worse meaning than it had at 
first. The time when most of the Tyrants reigned in 
Greece was in the seventli and sixth centuries before 
Christ ; and the most famous of them were Feiststralas 
and his sons, who ruled at Athens in the sixth century. 
In tlie colonies, and especially in Sicily, Tyrants went 
on rising and falling during almost the whole time of 
Grecian history. But in old Greece we do not hear 
much of them after the sons of ifeisistratos were driven 
out, about the end of the sixth century, till quite the 
later times of Grecian history, when Tyrants again 
were common, but Tyrants of quite another kind. 

10. The Greek Religion.— The religion of the 
Greeks was one of those forms of mythology which 
have been already spoken of as growing up amimg 
most of the Aryan nations. All the powers of nature 
and all the acts of man's life were believed to be under 
the care of different deities, of different degrees of 
power. The head of all was Zeus, the God of the 
sky, and he is described as reigning on Mount Olympos 
ill Thessaly, where the Gods were believed to dwell, 
with his Council and his general Assembly, much like 
an early Greek King on eai^th. The art and literature 
of the Greeks, and indeed their government and their 
wliole life, were c\osely bound yp with their religion. 
The poets had from the beginning many beautiful 
stories to tell about the Gods and aliout ijie Heroes, 
who were mostly said to be the children of the Gods. 
And, when the Greeks began to practise the arts, it 
was in honour of the Gods and Heroes that the 
noblest buildings and the most beautiful statues and 
pictures were made. 

11. The Early History of Greece. — Of the 
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earliest times of Grecian history we have no accounts 
written at the time ; we have to make out what we 
can from the traditions preserved by later writere, 
and from the notices of the poets. For composition 
in verse always goes before composition in prose, and 
the earhest Greek works that we have are those of 
the poets. The poems which go by the name of 
Honur, the Iliad and Odyssey, give us a pictiffe of the 
state of things in the earhest days of Greece, and al- 
lusions and expressions in them also help us to some 
particular fects. But scholars no longer believe that- 
the story of the war of Ti-oy is a true history, though 
the tale most likely arose out of the settlements of 
the Greelcs on the north-west coast of Asia. I'hese 
settlements were among the earliest of the Greek 
coloiiies, the very earliest probably being the settle- 
ments in the southern islands of the .iEgsean, which 
Homer himself speaks of These were made so 
early that it is vain to try to give them any exact 
date. Presently we get glimmerings, which seem to 
have been preserved partly by poets and partly by 
tradition, of a great movement by which the Dorians, 
a people of Northern Greece, came and conquered 
the Achaiam in PeloponnSsos and dwelled in their chief 
cities, Ai^os, Sparta, Corinth, and others. The other 
chief division of the Greek nations was the lonians, 
whose chief city was Athens, and who are said to have 
planted many colonies in Asia about the same time 
when the Dorians came into Peloponngsos, And when 
we get down to times to which we can give something 
more like exact dates, we have remains of several poets 
which sometimes help us to particular facts. Thus there 
was a war in which Sparta conquered her neighbours of 
Mess^n&, of which we learnt something from the poems 
of the minstrel Tyrtaios,-vitia made songs to encourage 
the Spartan warriors. This was in the seventh cen- 
tury before Christ j and in the next century, SolSti, the 
famous lawgiver of Athens, made laws for liis own city, 
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and first gave the mass of the people a share in the 
governmeiit, which was the beginnii;g of the famous 
demociacy. Soion was also a poot, and we have 
some remains of his verses, which throw light on his 
political doings. So again, the poems of Theogms of 
Megaia throw some light on the disputes between the 
nobles and the people in that city. But from frag- 
ments like these we can gel no connected history, so 
that most of what we know of these days comes from 
later writers, who did not live near the time, and 
whose accounts therefore cannot be trusted in every 
detail. It is only when we come to the Persian Wars, 
in the beginning of tlie fifth century before Christ, 
that we begin to have really trustworthy accounts. 
For those times we have the history of Hh-odotos, who, 
though he did not himself live at the time, had seen 
and spoken with those who did. By this time the chief 
cities of Greece -had setded down under their several 
forms of government, aristocratic or democratic And 
most of the colonies had been founded, especially 
those in Italy and Sicily, which were at this time very 
flourishing, though many of them were under Tyrants. 
Greece had now pretty well put on the shape which 
she was to wear during the ^'eatest times of her 
nistory, and she had now to bear the trial of a great 
foreign invasion and to come out all the stronger 
for it. 

1 2. The Persians. — The people ai Persia, though 
they lived far away from the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, in the further part of Asia beyond the great 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, were much more nearly; 
allied to the Greeks in blood and speech than most 
of the nations which lay between them. For they be- 
longed to the F^stem branch of the Aryan family, who 
had remained so long separate from their kinsfolk in 
Europe, and who now met them as enemies. The 
Persians first began to be of importance in the sixth 
century before Christ, when, under their King Cyrus, 
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tliey became a conquering people. He took Baiylon, 
which at that time was the great power of Asia, and 
also conquered the kingdoni of Lydia in Asia Minor. 
This conquest first brought the Persians across the 
Greeks, first in Asia and then in Europe. For the 
Greeks who were settled along the coast of Asia had 
been just before conquered by Crcesus, King of Lydia, 
the first foreign prince who ever bore rule over any 
Greelcs; and now, as being part of the dominions 
of Crcesus, they were conquered again by Cyrus. The 
Greek cities of Asia, which had, vip to this time, been 
among the greatest cities of the Greek name, now lost 
their freedom and much of their greatness. And from 
this time various disputes arose between the Persian 
Kings and the Greeks in Europe. The Athenians 
had now driven out their Tyrants and had made iheir 
government more democratic. They were therefore 
full of life and energy, and they gave help to the 
Asiatic Greeks in an attempt to throw off the Persian 
yoke. Then the Persian King Darius wished to make 
the Athenians to take back Hippias, the son of Peist- 
stratos, who had been their Tyrant At last Darius 
made up his mind to punish the Athenians and to 
bring the Other Greeks under his power; and thus 
the wars between Greece and Persia began. 

13. The Persian Wars.— The first Persian 
expedition against Greece was sent by Darius in the 
year 490 b.c, A Persian fleet crossed the jEgfean, 
and landed an anny in Attica. But, far smaller as 
their numbers were, the Athenians, under their general 
MiltiaiUs, utterly defeated the invaders in the famous 
battle of Mami/iSfL In this battle the Athenians had 
no help except a small force from their neighbours of 
Plataia, a small town on the Bceotian border, wliich 
was in close alliance with them. This was the first 
of all the victories of the West over the East, the 
first battle which showed how skill and discipline 
can prevail over mere numbers. As such, it is 
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the most memorable battle in the histoiy of the 
world. Ten years later, in 48a e.g., a much greater 
Persian expedition came under King Xerxts himself, 
the son of Darius. He came by land, and all the 
native kingdoms and Greek colonies on the north 
coast of the j^igjean, and even a lai^e part of Greece 
itself, submitted to him. Some Greek cities indeed, 
especially Thebes, fought for the Barbarians against 
their couQtrymen. But Athens, Sparta, and several 
other Greek cities withstood the powerof Xerxfis, and 
in the end drove his vast fleet and army back again in 
utter defeat. In this year 480, were fought the battle 
of T7utrmopylai, where the Spartan King Lednidas was 
killed, and the seafight of Salamis, won chiefly by the 
Athenian fleet under ThefnisloM&s. After this Xerxfis 
went back ; but in the next year his general Mardontos 
was defeated by the Spartans and other Greeks in the 
battle of Platala, aad the same day the Persians were 
also defeated both by land and sea at Mykali, on the 
coast of Asia. These three battles, Salamis, Plataia, 
and Mykalfi, decided the war, and the Persians never 
again dared to invade Greece itself. But the war went 
on for several years longer before the Persians were 
driven out of various posts which they held north of 
the jEgKan. Still, they were at last wholly driven out 
of Europe, and they were even obliged to withdraw 
for a time from the Greek cities of Asia. 

14. The Growth of Athens. — At the beginning 
of the Persian Wars, Sparta was generally looked up 
to as the chief state of Greece ; but, as Athens was 
much the stronger at sea, it was soon found that she 
was better able than Sparta to carry on the war against 
the Persians, and to recover and protect the islands 
and cities on the coasts. Most of these cities therefore 
joined in a League, of which Athens was the head, 
and which was set in order by the Athenian viriitoi^j, 
surnained fhe/MJ/. But, after a time, Athens, instead 
of being merely the head, gradually became the 
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mistress of the smaller states, and most of tliem 
became her subjects, paying tribute to her. Athens 
thus rose to a wonderful degree of power and 
splendour, beyond that of any of the other cities of 
Greece. The chief man at Athens at this time was 
Periklh, the greatest statesman of Greece, perhaps of 
the world, under whose influence the Athenian govern- 
ment became a still more perfect democracy. In his 
time Athens was adorned with the temples and other 
public buildings which the world has admired ever 
since. This was also the time of the great dramatic 
poets, .Mschylus, SophokUs, Euripidh, and Aristo- 
pkanh. ^schylus had fought in ali the great battles 
with the Persians. Euripidfis and Aristophangs were 
younger men who lived on through the next period. 
Oratory, which was so needful in a democratic state, 
began to be studied as an art, and so were the difl'er- 
ent forms of philosophy ; in fact, there never was a 
time when the human mind was brought so near to 
its highest pitch as in these few years of the greatest 
power and splendour of Athens. 

13. The Peioponnesian War. — But the great 
power of Athens raised the jealousy of many of the 
Other Greek cities, and at last a war broke out between 
Athens and her allies on the one side, and Sparta and 
her allies on the other. This war, which began in the 
year 431 B.C. and lasted for twenty-nine years almost 
without stopping, was known as the Peioponnesian 
fVar, because it was waged by the Athenians against 
Sparta and her allies, among whom were the greater 
part of the cities of Peloponnhas, besides Thebes and 
some other cities in other parts of Greece. Of this 
war we know all the events in great detail, because we 
have the history of it from writers who lived at the 
time. The history of the greater part of the war was 
written by Tliticydidis, who was not only living at the 
time, but himself held a high command in the Athe- 
nian army. And the history of the latter years of 
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the war was written by Xenophdn, anotlier Athenian 
writer, who also lived at the time. This war might be 
looked on as a war between lonians and Dorians, 
between democracy and oligarchy. For Athens was the 
chief of the Ionian and democratic states, and Sparta 
the chief of the Dorian and aristocratic states. But 
the two parties were never exactly divided either ac- 
cording to descent or according to forms of govern- 
ment. It is perhaps more important to remark that 
Sparta had many free and willing allies, while Athens 
had but few such, so that she had to fight mainly with 
her own forces and those of allies who were really 
her subjects. During the first ten years of the war, 
down to the year 421, the two parties strove with 
nearly equal success, the Athenians being much the 
stronger by sea, and the Spartans and their allies by 
land, A peace was then made, but it was not very 
well kept ; so that Thucydid^s says that the years of 
peace ought to be reckoned as a part of the war. 
Then, in 415, the Athenians sent a fleet to attack the 
city of Syracuse in Sicily. The Syracusans got help 
from Sparta, and so the wai began agai^ ; but, after 
two years of fighting and siege, the Athenians were 
altogether defeated before Syracuse. The allies of 
Athens now began to revolt, and the war during the 
later years was carried on almost wholly on tiie coasts 
of Asia. The Persians now began to take a share in 
it, because they were eager to drive away the Athenians 
from those coasts, and to get back the Greek cities in 
Asia. But they did more in the way of giving, and 
sometimes only promising, money to the Spartans thpn 
by actually fighting. Several battles, chiefly by E.ea, 
were fought in these wars with varying success ; and 
it is wonderful to see how Athens regained her strength 
after her loss before Syracuse. At last, in the year 
405, the Athenians were defeated by the Spartan 
admiral Lysaiidros at Aigospotamos in tiie Hellespont 
Athens was now besieged, and in the next year she 
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had to surrender. She now lost all her dominion and 
her great naval power, and was obliged to become a 
member of the Spartan alliance. Her democratic 
government was also taken away, and an oligarchy of 
thirty men was set up under the protection of Sparta. 
But in the next year, 403, the oligarchy was put down, 
and Athens, though she did not get back her power, 
at least got back her fteedom. 

16. The Dominion of Sparta. — At this 6ine, 
at the end of the fifth century before Christ, Sparta 
was more than ever the greatest power of Greece. 
From this time Athens has no longer any claim to be 
looked on as holding the first place. But she still 
remained one of the greatest among the Grecian cities, 
and, as Jier politieal power grew less, she became more 
and more the acknowledged chief in all kinds of 
literature and philosophy. Her loss of power, which 
left Sparta for a while without a rival, presently led to 
great changes. New powers began to come to the 
front We shall, first of all, see the foremost place in 
Greece held for a while by Thebes, the chief city of 
Bceotia, which had always been reckoned one of the 
greater cities of Greece, but which in the Pelopon- 
nesian war had pkyed only a secondary part as one 
of the allies of Sparta. We shall next see the power 
over all Greece fall into the hands of a state which 
had hitherto not been reckoned to be Greek at all, 
through the victories of the great Macedonian Kings, 
Fhilip and Alexander. But for a while the Spartans 
had it all their own way. No state in Greece could 
stand iip against them; the government of most of 
the cities passed into the hands of men who were 
ready to do whatever the Spartans told them, and in 
many cities there even were Spartan governors and 
garrisons. A few years after the end of the Peiopon- 
nesian war, the Spartans made war upon Persia, and 
their King AgSsilaas waged several successful cam- 
paigns in Asia Miaor. But by this time several of the 
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Greek cities liad got jealous and weary of the Spartan 
power, and the Persian King Artaxerods, against whom 
the Spartans were fighting, was naturally glad to help 
them with botli money and ships. So in the year 394 
Aggsilaos had to come back to withstaad a confederacy 
formed against Sparta by Athens, Argos, Corinth, and 
Thebes. Several battles were fought ; and, though the 
Spartans commonly had the victory, yet it was shown 
that the Theban soldiers were able to do great things. 
In the former part of this war the Persian King sent 
his great Phcenidan fleet to help the Athenians ; but 
afterwards he was persuaded to change sides, and in 
3S7 a peace was made, called the Peace of Anialkidas, 
by which the Greek cities of Asia were given up to 
Persia, and those of Europe were declared to be every 
one independent. But in truth the power of Sparta 
now became greater tlian ever, and the Spartans 
domineered and interfered with the other cities even 
more than before. Among other things, they treach- 
erously seized iJa& Kadineia or citadel of Thebes, and 
put a Spartan garrison in it. They also put down a 
confederacy which the city of Olynthos was making 
among the Greek cities on the coasts of Macedonia 
aiid Thrace, and thus took away what might have been 
a great check to the growing power of the Macedonian 
Kings. 

17. The Rise of Thebes.— It was when the 
power of Sparta was at its very highest that it was over- 
thrown. The Thebans, who had shown in the former 
war that they were nearly as good soldiers as the 
Si>artans themselves, now rose against them. In 379 the 
Spartans were driven out of Thebes j a democratic 
government was set up, and Thebes under two great 
citizens, Ptlopidas and EpametnSndas, became for a 
while the cliief power of Greece, The Spartans were 
defeated in 371, the first time they had ever been 
defeated in a pitched battle, at Leuktra in Bceotia. 
After this Epamsinondas invaded Peloponnesos 
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several times. He greatly weakened the power of 
Sparta by restoring tlie independence of Messing, which 
the Spartans had long ago conquered, and by persuad- 
ing the Arkadians to join in a League and to found 
Megalopolis or the Great City, near the Spartan frontier. 
During the first part of this war the Athenians took 
part n-ich Thebes, and in the latter part with Sparta , 
and in the course of it they won back a great deal 
of their power by sea, and again got many of the 
islands and maritime cities to become their allies. At 
last, in 362, Epamein6ndas was killed at ManUneia in 
a battle against the Spartans and Athenians, and after 
his death, as there was no one left in Thebes fit to 
take his place, the power of the city gradually died out. 
18. The Rise of Macedonia. ^We have 
already seen that, though the Macedonians seem to 
have been closely allied to the Greeks, and though 
the Macedonian Kings were acknowledged to be 
of Greek descent, yet Macedonia had hitherto not 
been reckoned as a Greek state. Its Kings had 
not taken much share in Greek affairs, but several of 
thera had done much to strengthen their kingdom 
against the neighbouring Barbarians, and also to bring 
in Greek arts and civilization among their own people. 
Just at this time there arose in Macedonia a King 
called Philip, the son of Amyntas, who did much 
greater things than any of the Kings who had gone 
before him. His great object was, not exactly to 
conquer Greece or make it part of his own kingdom, 
but rather to get Macedonia acknowledged as a Greek 
state, and, as such, to win for it the same kind of 
supremacy over the other Greek states which had been 
held at different times by MykgnS, Argos, Sparta, 
Athens, and Thebes. He artfully contrived to mix 
himself up with Grecian affairs, and to persuade 
many of the Grecian states to look upon him as their 
deliverer, and as the champion of the god ApollSn. 
The temple of DelpJti had been plundered by the 
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Phokians, and Philip put himself forward as the 
avenger of this crhne, and got himself admitted as a 
member of the Amphiktionic Council, tlie great religious 
assembly of Greece, which looked after the affairs of 
the Delphian Temple. This was much the same as 
formally acknowledging Matedonia to be a Greek 
state. Philip also conquered the Greek city of Olynthos 
in the neighbourhood of his own kingdom, and ma,de 
the peninsula called Cka/kidikl, which runs out as it 
were with three fingeis into the jEgjean, part of 
Macedonia. This he would hardly have been able 
to do if the Spartans had not already destroyed 
the great Greek alliance which the Olynthians had 
begun to make in those parts. Philip was several 
times at war with Athens, and it was during these wars 
that the great orator D^mOithenh made himself famous 
by the speeches wliich he made to stir up his country- 
men to act vigorously. Philip's last war was against 
Athens and Thebes together, and in 338 he gained a 
victory over them at Chedrdneia in Eceotia, from which 
the overthrow of Grecian freedom may be dated. After 
this, all the Greeks, except tlie Spartans, were partly 
persuaded, partly compelled, to hold a synod at 
Corinth, where Philip was elected captain-general of 
all Greece, to make war on Persia and avenge the 
old invasions of Greece by Darius and Xerxes. But, 
while he was making ready for a great expedition into 
Asia, he was murdered in the year 336 by one of his 
own subjects. 

19. Alexander the Great. — Philip was suc- 
ceeded by his son Alexander, known as Alexander t/u 
Greai. He was pieseiitly acknowledged as the leader 
of Greece against the Persians, as his father had been. 
Thebes however, where Philip had put a Macedonian 
garrison, now revolted, but it was taker and destroyed 
by Alexander. In the nest year, 334, Alexander set 
out on his great expedition, and he nevei came back to 
Europe. In the course of six years he altogether 
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subdued tlie Persian Empire, fighting three famous 
battles, at the river Gramkos in Asia, Mincir in 334, at 
Jssos, near the borders of Cilicia and Syria, in 333, 
and at Arbela or GaugamUa in Assyria in 331. In 
these last two battles the Persian K.ing Darius was 
present, and was utterly defeated. Between the last 
two battles Alexander beseiged and took Tyre, and 
received the submission of Egypt, where he founded 
the famous city which has ever since borne his name, 
Alexandria. Soon after the battle of GaugamSla Da- 
rius was murdered by some of his own officers, and 
Alexander now looked upon himself as King of Persia. 
He afterwards set out, ]ia,lf exploring, half conquei-ing, 
as far as the river Hyphasis in northern India, beyond 
which his soldiers refused to follow him. At last he 
^x^A^t Bahylon in 323, having made greater conquests 
than were ever made by any European prince before 
him or after him. And there was no conqueror whose 
conquests were more important, and in a certain sense 
more lasting ; for, though his great empire broke in 
pieces almost at once, yet the effects of his career have 
remained to all time. 

2Q. Effects of the Conquests of Alexander. 
—The conquests of Alexander, though they were won 
so quickly, and though a large part of tiiem were soon 
lost again, made a great and lasting change through- 
out a large part of the world. Both he and those who 
came after him were great builders of cities in Asia 
Minor, Syria, Egypt, and as f=ur as their conquests 
reached. In each of these cities was placed a Greek 
or Macedonian colony, and in the western part of Asia 
most of these cities lived and flourished, and some of 
them, like Alexandria in Egypt and Aiitioih in Syria, 
soon took their place among the greatest cities in the 
world. The Greek language became the tongue of all 
government and literature throughout many countries 
where the people were not Greek by birth. It ivas 
thus at tlie very moment that Greece began to lose 
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her political freedom that slie made, as it i?ere, an in- 
tellectual conquest of a large part of the world. And 
though, in the cities and lands which in this way 
became partially HelUnized, there was neither the 
political freedom nor the original genius of the great 
statesmen and writers of old Greece, yet mere learn- 
ing and science flourished as they had never flourished 
before. The Greek tongue became tlie common 
speech of the civilized world, the speech which men 
of different nations used in speaking to one another, 
much as they use French now. The Greek colonies 
had done much to spread the Greek language and 
manners over a large part of the world. The Mace- 
donian conquests now did still more ; but they did 
not, as the old colonies had done, carry also Greek 
freedom with them. 

21. The Successors of Alexander. — ^The great 
empire of Alexander did not hold together even in 
name for more than a few years after his death. He 
left no one in the Macedonian royal family who was 
at all fit to take his place, and his dominions were 
gradually divided among his generab, who after a 
little while took the title of Kings. Thus arose the 
kingdom of tlie Plokmies in Egypt, and that of the 
descendants of Seleukos in the East, which gradually 
.shrank up into the kingdom of Syria. In the countries 
beyond the Tigris the Macedonian power gradually 
died out ; but various states arose in Asia Minor, 
which were not strictly Greek, but which had a greater 
or less tinge of Greek cultivation. Such were the 
kingdom of Psrgamos and the League of the cities 
of Lykia. These arose in countries which had been 
fully subdued by Alexander, and which won their 
independence only because the descendants of 
Seleukos could not keep their great dominions to- 
gether. But Alexander's conquests had been made 
so fast that some parts even of Western Asia were 
not fully subdued. Thus out of the fragments of tlie 
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Persian Empire several kingdoms arose, like those 
of Pantos and Bithynia, which were ruled by native 
Kings, but which also affected something of Greek 
civilization. And some real Greek states still con- 
trived to keep their independence on or near the 
coast of Asia, as the city of Byzantion, the island of 
Rhodes, and the city of Htrakkia, which last was 
sometimes a commonwealth and sometimes under 
Tyrants. Of many of these states we shall hear again 
as they came one by one under the power of Rome. 
But we are now more concerned witli what happened 
in Macedonia and in Greece itself 

az. The later Macedonian Kings.— The death 
of Alexander was followed by a time of great con- 
fusion in Micedonia aid Greece Even while 
Alexander was away in Asia the Spartans, under 
their king Aig ^ had tried to throw off the Mace- 
donian yoke, Ijut in 'vain Alter Alexander's death 
another attempt was made bj everil of the Greek 
states, especiall) the Athenians who \s ere again stirred 
up by DSmosthenes and the^^/ij/za ij Theselastwere 
a people of we tern Greece the least civilized of all 
the Greek states but which now began to rise to 
great importance. 1 Ins was called the Lamian War. 
In the end the Athenians had to yield, and they were 
obliged by the Macedonian general Antipairos to 
change their constitution, making it much less democra- 
tic than before, and depriving many of the citizens of 
their votes. For many years there was the greatest 
confusion in Macedonia and Greece and all the 
neighbouring countries. And things were made worse 
by an attack from an enemy witli whom the Greeks 
had never before had anything to do. Greece and 
Macedonia were invaded by the Gauls. By these we 
neetl not understand people from Gaul itself, but 
some of those Celiic tribes which were still in the 
east of Europe. After doing much mischief in those 
parts, the Gauh crossed over into Asia, and theM' 
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founded a state of their own which was called Galatia, 
aiid, as they too began to learn something of Greek 
civilization, Gallo-grmcia. Meanwliile Kings were 
being constantly set up and overthrown in Macedonia, 
and each of them tried to get as much power and 
influence as he could in Greece itself. At this time 
too Epeiros, a country which had hitherto been 
of very little importaoce, became a powerful state 
under its King Pyrrhos, who at one time obtained 
possession of Macedonia, He also waged wars iu 
Italy and Sicily, which will be spoken of in the next 
chapter, and he had a great deal to do with the affairs 
of PeloponnSsos, where he was at last killed in 
besieging ^jgBj, in 272, From this time things became 
rather more settled ; a second time of freedom, if not 
of greatness, began in Greece, and a regular dynasly 
of Kings fixed itself in Macedonia. The old royal 
family was quite exdnct, and the second set of Mace- 
donian Kings were the descendants of AntigoiiDs, 
one of the most famous of Alexander's generals. 
His son Dhnti-ios, surnamed PoliOrMMs or the 
Besieger, got possession of the crown of Macedonia 
in 294. Both he and his son Jntigonos Goiiaias were 
driven out more than once, but in the end Antigonos 
contrived to keep the Macedonian crown, and to 
band it on to his descendants, who held it till Mace- 
donia was conquered by Rome. 

23. The later History of Greece. — The last 
days of Grecian history, before the country came alto- 
gether under the power of the Romans, are in seve- 
ral ways very unlike times wJiich went before 
them. The states which are most important in these 
times are not the same as those which were most 
important in the old days of the Persian and Pelopon- 
nesian Wars. First ot all we must remember that 
Macedonia and Epeiros must now be reckoned as 
Greek states, and that a large part of Greece, 
especially in the north, was now subject to the Mace- 
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donian Kings, or at least altogether under their 
influence. And, among the states of Greece itself, 
the division of power was very different from what 
it had been in earlier times. In the days which we 
have now come to neither Athens nor Thebes was 
of any great account, and, though Sparta was of great 
importance during part of the time, yet its greatness 
was only, as we may say, by fits and starts. We may 
say that the chief powers of Greece now were Mace- 
do7iia, Achaia, jStolia, and Sparta. Achaia and 
j^tolia are states of which but little is heard in 
Grecian history since the heroic times, and the 
strength which they had now chiefly came from a 
cause which must be explained a little more at length. 

24. Th-c Achaian and ^tolian Leagues.— 
What chiefly distinguishes this part of Grecian history 
from earlier times is that we have now but Httle to do 
with single cities, but with cities and tribes bound 
together so as to make states of much greater size. 
With the exception of Sparta, the Greek states which 
play the greatest part at this time were joined together 
in Leagues, so as to form what is called a Federal 
Government, such as there is now in Switzerland 
and in the United States of America. That is to say, 
several cities agreed together to give up a part of the 
power which naturally belonged to each city separately 
to Ecn Assembly or Council or body of magistrates in 
which allhad a share. Inagovemment of this kind the 
central power commonly deals with all matters wliich 
concern tlie League as a whole, while each city still acts 
much as it pleases in its own internal affairs. Ther£ had 
b 1 L gu of this kind in Greece from the 

b g b h y were chiefly among the smaller 

ft d 1 f I s of the Greek nation, and they 

d d n pi y y g at part in Grecian affairs. The 

ly hi of much note in earlier times 

w 1 I f Bceotia, and that could hardly 

b w h y ru I called a league, for Thebes was so 
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touch stronger than the other Bceotian cities as to be 
practically mistress of all of them. But now the 
Federal states of Greece come to be of special impor- 
tance, because it was found that, as iong as the cities 
stood one by one, they had no hope of keeping 
their freedom against the Macedonian Kings, and 
that their only chance of doing so was by several 
cities acting together in matters of peace and war 
as if they were one city. The greatest of these 
Leagues was that of Achaia, which began with the 
ten small Achaian cities on the south side of the 
Corinthian Gulf, These cities had been joined to- 
gether in a League in early times, but in the times of 
the Macedonian power they had gradually fallen 
asunder, and in die days of AntigonosGonatas several 
of them were in the hands of Tyrants, who reigned 
under Macedonian protection. This was the case 
with many other cities of Greece also, and it was the 
great object of the League, as it grew and strength- 
ened, to set free diese cities and to join them on to 
its own body. It was about the year 280 that the 
old Achaian towns began to draw together again, the 
chief leader in this work being Markos of Kerynda. 
About thirty years after, in 351, the League began to 
extend itself by admitting the city of SikySn as a 
member of its body. SikySn had just been set free 
by Aratos, who now became the leading man in the 
League, and, under his administration and that of 
Philopoimti, who followed him, the League took iu 
one city after another, Corinth, Megalopolis, Argos, 
and others, at first only with their own good wiU, but 
afterwards sometimes by force. At last all the cities of 
PeloponnSsos and some cities beyond the Isthmus 
became members of the League. The jEtolian 
League on the other side of the Corinthian Gulf did 
not bear so good a diaracter as the Achaian, though 
its form of government was much the same. For t)ie 
jEtoliaiis, though a brave people and always stout La 
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defending their own freedom, were ruder and fiercer 
than roost of the Greeks, and were much given ^o 
plunder both by sea and land. The jf;tolian League 
thus greatly extended itself, and became more power- 
fiil tl^ that of Achaia, but its policy was not so just 
and honourable as that of Achaia commonly was. 
There were also smaller Leagues in PMkis and Akar- 
nania, besides the League of M^eiros, which was now 
counted as a Greek land, and which had got rid of its 
Kings and had changed itself into a Federal common- 
wealth. Thus, except Sparta at one end and Mace- 
donia at the other, by far the greater part of Greece 
was parted out among the different Leagues. 

25. The last Days of Independent Greece. — 
For a long time the great object of the Achaians was 
to set free the cities which were more or less under the 
Macedonian power. But at last they became jealous 
of Sparta, which was again becoming a great power, 
and in 227 a war broke out between Sparta and the 
League. Sparta had now a great King called Kleommls, 
who had upset the old oligarchy and had greatly 
increased the power both of the Kings and of the 
people. By so doing he put quite a new life into his 
country, and he pressed the Achaians so hard that at 
last, in 323, they asked help of Antigonos Dds6n, King 
of Macedonia, which they only got by giving up to 
him the citadel of Corinth. The Macedonians and 
Achaians together defeated KleomenSs, and Sparta's 
second time of greatness died with him. The next 
King of Macedonia, Philip, kept on the alliance with 
Achaia, and the Achaians and Macedonians fought 
together in a war with ^tolia. ; but, though the League 
gained in extent, it lost in real power and freedom by 
joining with a prince who was strong enough to be its 
master. Peace was made over all Greece in 216, but 
by this time the Romans had begun to meddle in 
Greeit affairs, and from hence the history of Greece 
wid Macedonia chiefly consists of the steps by which 
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they were swallowed up in the Roman dominion. 
This last stage of their history will therefore best be 
lold ill our sketch of the history of Rome. 

26. Summary. — The history of Greece which we 
have thus run through, though it is the history only 
of a small part of the world for a few hundred years, 
is worth fully as much study as any later and wider 
part of history. It is, as it were, the history of the 
world in a small space. There is no lesson to be 
taught by history in general which is not taught by the 
history of Greece. The Greeks too, we should never 
forget, were the first people to show the world what 
real freedom and reai civilization were. And they 
brought, not only politics, but art and science and 
literature of every kind, to a higher pitcii than any 
other people ever did without borrowing of others. 
In all these ways Greece has influenced the world fof 
ever. Still the influence of Greece upon later history 
has been to a great degree indirect. Greece influenced 
Rome, and Rome influenced the world. But with the 
history of Rome an unbroken chain of events begins 
which is going on still, We will now try and trace it 
from the beginning. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE ROMAN COMMONWEALTH. 

Ancient extent of Italy {\')— Gauls, Venetians, and Ltgu- 
rians •withiu its modem boundary {\)— effect of the 
eeograpky of the country on Us history {\)— inhabitants 
of Italy; the Etruscans and the Greek colonists {2) — 
two chief branches of the Italian race, Oscans audLati?ts 
(=j '^—latRui^ge, religion, and government; tendency 
to the formation of Leagues {^)— origin of Romej 
characteristics of its history {%)—the Roman Kings (6) 
— dynasty and expulsion of the Tarquinii {6j~the 
powers of the Kings transferred to the Consuls (7)— 
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disputes bsiween Pairicians and Plebeians (j)^^wa>-s of 
Rome with her neighbours j taking of Veii {Sy—taking 
of Rome by the Gauls (8) — wars with the Samnites 
and Latins y gradual conquest of Italy (9) — state of 
Italy under the Romans J distinction of Romans, Latins, 
and Italiaits (10) — war ■with Pyrrkos (11) — origin and 
history of Carthage (12)— First Punic War (13} — 
cession of Sicily j tmture of the Roman Provinces 
(14) — Second Punic Warj campaigns of Hannibal 
and Scipio fij) — Third Punic Wars destruction of 
Carthage {\&i^irst dealings of the Rontons with Greece 
{i7)^First Macedonian War (17) — Second Macedonian 
War; alliance of Rome -with Italia and Achida (18I 
— campaign of Antiochos in Greece; Roman conquest 
of jStoha (19) — Third Macedonian Wary dismem- 
berment of the Macedonian Kingdom {20) — Fourth 
Macedonian War; Macedonia becomes a Province 
(21) — war with Ackaiaj destruction of Corinth (ar) — 
the Macedonian states in Asia; revolt of the Parthians 
(33) — war iidth Antiochos; and extension of Roman 
tnfltience in Asia (fi-ij— formation of the Province of 
Asia (as) — canqttest of Cisalpine Gaul (23) — conquest 
of Spain (04) — inhabitants of Transalpine Gaul (25)— 
affairs of Massalia; formation of the Roman Province 

tn Gaul (35) — invasion of the Cimbri and Teutones; 
their defeat by Marius (26) — Rome dominant round the 
Mediterranean; her relatiotu with Egypt {27)— 1»- 
tirttal disputes at Rome; her relations to her allies i 
murder of the Gracchi (27) — the Social War ; final 
conquest of the Samnites (28) — Civil War of Marius 
ami Sulla; Dictatorship of Sulla (28)— roii?- with 
Mithridates; campaigns of Sulla and Pompcius (29) — 
Raman conquest of Syria; deali^s with Parthia (30) — 
disputes at Rome ; rise of Casar (^i)— Cesar's conquests 
in Gaul; his campaigns in Germany and Britain (32)— 
Civil War of Pompeius and Cssar; Dictatorship and 
death of Casar (33) — Second Civil War; Battles of 
Pnilippi and Aktion; Egypt becomes a province (^ — 
the younger Casar becomes Augustus; beginning of 
the Roman Empire (35). 

I. The Geography of Italy.— We now come to 
the, history of the second of the tliree great peninsulas, 
that of Italy. But we must remember that in eariy 
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times the name of Italy did EOt take in all the land 
that we now understand by that name, and that a 
great part of its inhabitants did not belong to the 
race of whom we shall have to speak of as Italians. 
The greater part of Northern Italy, all north of the Po 
and a good deal to the south of it, was counted as 
part of Gaui, and was inhabited by Celtic people 
akin to those on the other side of the Alps. Thus 
there was Cisalpine Gaul, Gaul on this side — that is 
the Italian side — of the Alps, as well as Transalpine 
Gaul, or Gaul beyond the Alps, Milan, Verona, 
Bolopia, and other famous Italian cities thus stand in 
what in eaxly times was part of Gaul. And the 
country in the extreme north-east was held by the 
Venetians, a people whose origin is not very clear. 
They gave their name to the province of Venelia; 
but it must be remembered that they had nothing to 
do with the city of Venice, which did not begin till 
many ages later. And the land between the Gulf of 
Genoa and the Po was held by the Zigurians, a 
people who were most likely not Aryans at all, but a 
renmant of the older inhabitants, like the Basques. 
And people akin to the Ligurians seem also to have 
held the islands of Sardinia and Corsica, and part of 
Sicily. None of these lands were counted as part of 
Italy in the eaiiiest times, so that the name of Italy 
belonged much more strictly to the peninsula than it 
does now. The name seems to have been first given 
to quite the southern part only, and to have gradually 
spread itself northwards. The map will at once show 
that the peninsula of Italy, though it is so long and 
narrow and has so great an extent of sea-coast, is 
not so broken up by bays and arms of the sea, nor has 
it so many islands round about it, as the peninsula of 
Greece. And though many parts of Italy are moun- 
tainous, and thougli the great chain of the Apennines 
runs from one end of the peninsula to the other, yet the 
whole land is not cut up into little valleys in Che way 
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the greater part of Greece is. Two things came o( 
this difference between. Greece and Italy. First, the 
Italians never became a, seafaring people in the same 
degree that the Greeks did, nor did they in the same 
way send out colonies to al! parts of the world that 
they knew. Secondly, there never were so many great 
cities in Italy as tliere were in Greece, and the small 
Italian towns were less jealous of their separate 
independence, and more ready than the Greek cities 
to join together in leagues. 

3. The Inhabitants of Italy.—Setting aside 
those coQtitries which were not then reckoned as part 
of Italy, we find at the beginning of history three 
chief nations dwelling in the peninsula. The part of 
Italy between the Amo and the Tiber was called 
Blntria, the land of the Rasena as they called them- 
selves, otherwise called Tyrrheniatis, Tuscans, and 
Etruscans. The orijjin of the Etruscans is a great 
puzzle, but most likely they were an Aryan people, 
though their tongue was very unlike those of the other 
nations of Italy. In early times they seem to have 
spread over a much larger country both northwards 
and southwards, hut in trustworthy history tliey appear 
only in the lands already spoken of on the western 
coast, where they formed a confederation of twelve 
ciues. They were great builders and skilful in many 
of the arts, and they were held to be specially wise 
in divination and all other matters belonging to the 
worship of the Gods. The Etruscans, like the Gauls 
and Ligurians, were settled in what we now call Italy 
before authentic history begins At the other end, 
q th th ti G !i pi t d y lonies, 
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therefore, as we have already seen, able to found many 
colonies here, some of which flourished so greatly in 
earlytimesthat the country was known as Great Greece. 
But at the time when history begins, all Italy in the 
older sense (that is, notreckoningLiguriaandCisalpine 
Gaid), except Etrnria, was inhabited by people whom 
we may specially call Italians. These, as we have 
already said, belonged to the same Aryan swarm as 
the Greeks, and the common forefathers of both must 
have stayed together after they had parted off from the 
forefathers of the Celts, Teutons, and others. The 
greater part of Italy was occupied by tribes sprung 
from this one swarm, some of wliom however were 
more closely allied to the Greeks than others. But 
all may be looked on as coming nearer to tiie Greeks 
than to any other branch of the Aryan family. But 
long before history begins, the Greeks and the Italians 
had parted olf into distinct nations, and the Italians 
liad also parted off into distinct nations among them- 

3. The Latin and Oscan Races.— We thus see 
that, setting aside the Etruscans and the Greeks who 
settled ill later times, all the other nations of ancient 
Italy were allied to one another, and all were more 
remotely allied to the Greeks. But they had parted 
far more widely among themselves than the different 
tribes of the Greek nation ever did. The Italian 
nations fall naturally into two great groups, which we 
may call roughly the Oscans, lying to the north-cast, 
and the Latins, lying to the south-west. Of these the 
Latins were those who were more nearly allied to the 
Greeks. The Siculi or Sikeh especially, in southern 
Italy and in Sicily, to which island they gave their name, 
and some other of the tribes in the south, seem to have 
been as near to the Greeks, and to have been as easily 
Hellenized, as their neighbours in Epeiros and on the 
coast of Asia, The Oscan tribes. Sahines, Umbriaits, 
and others, were much less nearly akin to the Greeks, 
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and presently the Oscan races began to press south- 
ward at the expense both of the Latins and Greek colo- 
nies. It was these Oscans of the south, the Samniies, 
Lucaniatis, and others, whose incursions gradually 
destroyed the greatness and freedom of the Greek 
colonies in Italy. 

4. Language, Religion, and Government. — 
Our knowledge of all the ancient nations of Italy, except 
the Romans, is very scanty, but it would seem that 
the differences between the Latin and Oscan races 
answered rather to the differences between the Greeks 
and their most nearly allied neighbours than to the 
differences of Dorians and lonians among the Greeks 
th 1 St U Eh y I y had much in common 

nig 1 gi n d g vernmenL The old 
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another, they began to call each other's Gods by the 
names of those among their own Gods which seemed 
most like them. Thus the Greek Zeus and the Latin 
Jupiter got confounded, and the other Gods In the 
like sort. But one thing we can see, that none of the 
Italian nations had so many stories to tell about their 
Gods as the Greeks had. As for their government, we 
can see the same elements as among the Greeks and 
other Aryans, — the King or other chief, the nobles, 
and the ordinary freemen. In fact, owing, as we have 
already said, to the nature of the country, the common 
form of government in ancient Italy was much the 
same as that common in the ruder parts of Greece, 
several kindred districts or small towns joining together 
in a League, Of these Leagues tlie most famous in 
history was that of the SamniUs, an inland people of ■ 
the Oscan stock, and that of the thirty cities of the 
Latins on tiie west coast south of the Tiber, 
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5, The Origin of Rome. — But there was one 
Latin city which was destined to be mighty and famous 
above all, and to become the mistress of Latium, 0/ 
Italy, and of the world. Tliis was the town of Rome 
on the Tiber. There were all manner of traditions in 
ancient times, and all manner of conjectures have been 
made by ingenious men in later days, as to the origin 
of this greatest of al! cities. Into these we cannot 
go now. The story most generally believed by the 
Komans themselves was that Rome was founded by 
Romulus, a son or descendant of J^neas (in Greek 
Aifteias), one of the Trojan heroes who was said to 
have escaped after the taking of Troy, and to have 
taken refuge in Italy. But Romulus or Romus is merely 
one of those names which were made up because 
people fancied that every city and nation must have 
taken its name from some man. The tales about the 
foundation of Rome, and about its early Kings, are 
mere legends which cannot be trusted. There can be 
little doubt that Rome began as a border town of the 
Latins, on the inarch or frontier, both of the Etruscans 
beyond the Tiber, and of the Sabines in the moun- 
tains. The first Rome was a settlement on the hill 
by the Tiber called the Palaiine, held by the Latin 
tribe of the Ramnes or Romans. This settlement on 
tlie Palatine and other settlements on the neighbour- 
ing hills gradually joined into one city. Of these the 
first and chief was the Sabine settlement of the 
Titiemes on the Capitolinc hill. The beginning of 
the growth of Rome was when the Latin Ramnes and 
the Sabine Titienses made a league together, so that 
thdr people gradually became two tribes in one city, 
instead of two distinct ciries. This was the beginning 
of the way in which Rome became the greatest of all 
cities, namely by constantly granting its citizenship 
both to its allies and to its conquered enemies. Step 
by step, the people of Latium, of Italy, and of the 
whole civilized world, all became Romans. Tliia 
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is what really distinguishes the Roman history from 
all othe/ history, and it is what raade the power of 
Rome so great and lasting. 

6. The Roman Kings. — There can be no doubt 
that Rome, hke the Greek cities, was at first governed 
by Kings, who ruled by the help of a Senate and an 
Assembly of the People. But the Roman Kings, 
unlike those In Greece, were not hereditary, nor were 
they even cliosen from any particular family. It is 
said, and it is not at all unlikely, that the old rule was 
to choose the King in turn from the two tribes of 
the Ramnes and Titienses. The legend gives us the 
names of seven Kings, and it is most likely that the 
two or tliree last names on the list are those of real 
persons. These are the dynasty of the Tarquinii, 
about whom there have been many opinions, but who 
most likely were Etruscans, and who seem to have 
adorned Rome with buildings and works of Etruscan 
art. At all events they greatly extended the power of 
Rome, so that she became the greatest of all Latin 
cities. The last King, Lucius TaTquinius, called 
Superbus or the Proud, is said to have acted as a cruel 
tyrant, and to have had no regard foF the laws of the 
Kings who had gone before him. He was therefore 
driven out with his family, and the Romans now said 
they would have no more Kings, and they ever after 
hated the very name of King. This is said to have 
happened b.c. 510, about the same time when the 
Tyrant Hippias, son of Peisistratos, was driven out of 
Alliens. There can be no doabt that the driving out 
of the Kings ot Rome is a real event, but, as we 
have no accounts of it written at the time, or for 
ages after, we oannot be certain as to the details 
of the story, or as to the exact time when it 
happened. 

7. The Roman Comnjotiwealth.— TbeP.onian 
history is, for want of contemporary accounts, very 
uncertain for a long time after the driving out of the 
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KiiigK. Much of what commonly passes for JRovnan 
history is really made up of legends, which are often 
most beautiful as legends, but which still are not 
history. Much of it also comes from what is much 
worse than legends, namely,mere inventions in honour 
of Rome or of some particular Roman family. It 
is not till two hundred years and more after the 
Kings that we come to history of which we can 
fully trust the details. Still we can make out some- 
thing, both as to the internal constitution of Rome 
and as to the steps by which she made her way to the 
headship of Italy. The chief thing to be remembered 
is that Rome was a city beating rule over other cities. 
The government of the Roman commonwealth was 
the government of a city ; and so it always remained, 
even after Rome had come to be the head of Italy, 
and even of the world. When the Kings were driven 
out, the powers which had belonged to the Kings were 
entrusted to two magistrates, who were at first called. 
Frmiors and afterwards CoTisuls, and who were chosen 
for one year only. The Senate and the Assembly of 
the People went on much as they had done under the 
Kings, but, soon after the Kings were driven out, 
there began to be great dissensions within the Roman 
Commonwealth. For there was a very old division of 
the Roman people into Patricians and Pkbeiafis or 
Commons, of whom the Patricians for a long time kept 
all the chief powers of the state in their own hands. 
Most likely the Patricians were the descendants of the 
first citizens, and the Plebeians were the descendants of 
allies or subjects who had been afterwards admitted to 
the franchise. This division must have begun in the 
time of the Kings, as it began to be of great impor- 
tance very soon after they were driven out At first 
tlie Consuls and other magistrates were chosen from 
among the Patricians or old citizens only, though 
the Plebeians voted in choosing them. There were 
long disputes between the two ordere, as the privileges 
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of the Patricians were feit to be very oppressive, and 
gradually the Plebeians obtained the right to be chosen 
to the consulship and other high dignities. The 
first plebeian Consul was Lucius Sextius in B.C. 366, 
about the time when Epameinondas was warring in 
Peloponnesus. After this tlie two orders were gradu- 
ally reconciled, and many of tlie greatest men in the 
later history of Rome were Plebeians, 

8. Wars of Rome with her Neighbours.— At 
the time when the kingly government of Rome came 
to an end, she was strong enough to make a treaty 
with Carthage, in which she contracts, not only on 
her own behalf, but also on that of ail the Latin cities 
of the coast as her subjects or dependent allies. But 
she seems to have lost a good deal of her power after 
the Kings were driven out. Her chief enemies were 
the Etruscans on the one side of her, and the various 
Oscaa nations, especially those called the ^quiam 
and Vohdans, on the other. With the Latin cities she 
was for a long time in close alliance, Rome, as a 
single city, being one party to the treaty, and the other 
Latin cities, as a League, being the other party. 
About B.C. 396 Rome greatly extended her power by 
the conquest of Veii, the nearest of the great Etruscan 
cities. This was taken by Marcus Ftirius Camillus, 
who was then Dictator; that is, he received, for six 
months only, greater powers than the Consuls them- 
selves, as was often done in times of special danger 
and difficulty. But soon after this the Roman power 
received a great check, for in B.C. 390 the Romans 
were defeated at the river Allia by the Gauls, who, it 
will be remembered, held most of the northern part of 
what is now called Italy, They were now pressing 
southward, and invaded Etruria. The city of Rome 
itself was taken, but the Gauls were soon eitlier driven 
out or paid to go away, and it is wonderful how soon 
Rome got liver this great blow. And from lliis time 
the Roman history becomes somewhat more tviist- 
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worthy, fot we at all events have the lists of the 
Consuls and other magistrates, though there is still 
much falsehood and exaggeration in our accounts 
of their actions. The Romans had still to withstand 
several invasions of thi; Gauls, and they had many 
wars with their neighbours, in which, on the whole, 
they went on increasing their territory, and ever and 
aPon admitting those whom they conquered to their 
own citizenship, 

9. The Roman Conquest of Italjr.— At last, 
about B.C. 343, there began a series of greater wars in 
Italy, in which the Romans may truly be said to have 
been fighting for the dominion of the whole land. And 
in the space of about sixty years they gradually won it. 
The Sammies, a nation of the race which we have 
roughly called Oscan, were now the chief peopie in 
the South of Italy : they were a brave and stout 
people, quite able to contend with the Romans on 
equal tenns. The first war with the Samnites did not 
last long, and it was followed in 340 by a war between 
Rome and her old allies the Latins. The Latins 
wished for a more complete union with Rome, and for 
one of the Consuls (o be always a Latin ; but to this 
the Romans would not agree. The end of the war 
was that the Latin League was broken up and the 
cities were merged in the Roman state one by one. 
Tlien, in 326, came a second Samnite War, which 
lasted eighteen years, and a third lasted from 298 to 
a9o. In these two latter wars the Samnites were 
helped by the Etruscans and Gauls, but all were 
gradually subdued, and by the year 282 Rome was 
pretty well mistress of all Italy, except some of the 
Greek cities in the South. 

10, The Italian States under Rome.— The con- 
dition of the Italian states under the Roman dominion 
was very various, but we may say that the free people 
of Italy now formed three main classes, Jiomans, 
Latins, and Italians. Many of the allied and con- 
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quered states were altogether mei^ed in Rome at a 
very early time ; their people became Romans, and 
formed tribes in the Roman Assembly. Rome, in the 
end, gradually admitted all the people of Italy to her 
own citizenship. But, till an Italian city which was 
subject to Rome received the Roman citizensiiip, its 
people had no voice at all in the general government, 
in choosing the magistrates, or in matters of peace 
and war. And, after such a city received the Roman 
citizenship, the only way in which its citizens could 
influence such matters was by themselves going fo 
Rome and giving their votes in the Roman Assembly. 
This should be carefully boroe in mind tliroughout, as 
it was the natural consequence of the Roman govern- 
ment always being the government of a city. Among 
the States whose people did not at once become 
Romans, some had the Latin franchise-^ as it was 
called, the franchise which was at first given to the 
cities of Latium and afterwards to others in different 
parts. This did not give full Roman citizenship, but 
it made it much easier to obtain iL Lastly, the 
Italians qx Allies kept their independent constitutions 
in all internal matters, but they had to follow the lead 
of Rome in all matters of peace and war. Thus it 
was that the Roman dominion in Italy was a dominion 
of a city over cities. 

II. The War with Pyrrhos. — We now come to 
tlie beginning of the wars of the Romans with the nations 
out of Italy, beginning with one in which they had 
to fight for their newly-won dominion in Italy itself. 
Soon after the Roman power had reached into South- 
ern Italy, the people of the Greek city of Taras or 
Tarentum contrived to offend the Romans, and they 
then asked Fyrrhos, King of Epeiros, to come and 
help them as the champion of a Greek city tlireatened 
by Barbarians. Pyrrhos came over in z8i, and the 
Romans had now to try their strength against a way of 
fighting quite different from their own, and that under 
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the most famous warrior of the age. Pyrrhos was 
joined by some of the lately conquered nations in 
Southern Italy, who were glad of a chance of throw- 
ing off the Roman yoke. He defeated the Romans in 
two batdes, but with so much loss on his own side that 
he was glad to maliC a truce and to go over into 
Sicily, where some of the Greek cities had asked him 
to help the an against the Carthaginians. In 276 he 
came back to Italy, but in the next year he was 
defeated at Benevenium and left Italy altogether. In 
the next few years the small part of Italy which still 
held out against Rome was subdued. 

12. Carthage. — Rome was now mistress of Italy, 
and she soon began to be entangled inwars beyon<j 
its boundaries. The greatest power besides Rome in 
the western Mediterranean lands was the city of Car- 
thage on the north coast of Africa. This, as we have 
already said, was a Phmnician city, one of the colonies 
of the older Phcenician cities of Tyre and Sidon. 
Carthage, like Rome, was a city bearing rule over 
Other cities ; for she had gained a certain headship 
over the other Phcenician cities in Africa, much as 
Rome had over the Latin and other cities in Italy, 
And besides the kindred Phcenician cities, Carthage 
bore rule also over many of the native tribes whom 
the Phcenician settlers found in Africa. And, unlike 
Rome up to this time, she had, as trading cities and 
countries always strive to have, large dominions be- 
yond the sea. Carthage at this time bore rule over 
the islands of Sardinia and Corsica, and she had also 
large possessions in Sicily. But in Sicily a constant 
warfare was kept up between the Phcenician and the 
Greek settlements, in which the Tyrants who at dif- 
ferent times reigned in Syracuse specially distinguished 
themselves. Such were Gcldn, who reigned at the 
time of the Persian War, Dionysios, who reigned at 
the time of the war between Sparta and Thebes, and 
AgathoMis, wlio lived in the time of Pyrrhos. A» 
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Tyrants in their own city, these men did many evil 
things ; still they deserve some honour as champions 
of the Greek nation against the Phcenicians. Sicily 
thus became the great battle-field between tlie Aryan 
and Semitic races, and it became so still more after 
the Romans stepped in. The wars between Rome 
and Carthage also bring out one great point of dif- 
ference between the two cities. For, while the 
Romans waged their wars by the hands of iheir own 
citizens and allies, the wars of Carthage were mainly 
carried on by barbarian mercenaries, that is, soldiers 
serving simply for pay, wbom they hired botli in 
Africa and in Gaul and Spain. A state which does 
ihis can never hold up for good against one which 
uses native armies ; and it is a sign of the great wealth 
and power of Carthage, helped still more by a few very 
great men who appeared among her citizens, that 
Carthage could hold up so long as she did. Carthage 
had indeed one other great advantage, namely that, 
as a trading city, she was very strong by sea, while 
the Romans had as yet had I dlj ) h to do 
with naval aiiairs. Thus Ca 1 g d R o e were 
the two great states of the W nd Id hardly 

fail but that war should sp g up b t n them 
about something. And it was 1 n 1 k ly as the 
island of Sicily lay bettveen h m wh h Greek 
cities which were tlireatened by C h closely 

connected with the Greek bj f Rome in 

Southern Italy. 

13. The First Punic Wa —A f quarrel 

was soon found in the dispu g h different 

towns in Sicily. Rome, as th h d i I jy under- 
took to protect the Mainertinei b dy f C mpanian 
mercenaries who had seized th { M iSnS on 

the strait. Their enemies were Hieron King of Syra- 
cuse — for those who were formerly called Tyrants 
now called tJiemselves £iiigs-~!inA Carthage. Thus 
arose the first J^micWai, so called from the Latin 
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form of the name Ph<znician. This war went on be- 
tween Carthage and Rome for twentj'-four years, 
beginning in B.C. 264, and HierSn had soon to 
change the Carthaginian alliance for tlie Roman. 
During so long a time the two great cities contended 
with very varied success, the war being chiefly carried 
on in and about Sicily, though at one time the Roman 
Consul Marcus AtUius Ji^uhis, who is one of the 
most famous heroes of Roman legend, carried the war 
into Africa, For a long time the Carthaginians had 
greatly the advantage at sea; but gradually tlie 
Romans came to be their match at their own 
weapons, and at last a great naval victory was won 
by the Consul Caius Ltdatius Caltilus, which made 
the Carthaginians ask for peace. Tlie First Punic 
War ended in B.C. 241, 

14, Beginning of the Roman Provinces. — 
This victory over the Carthaginians was the beginning 
of a new state of things, and gave Rome quite a new 
class of subjects. For, when peace was made, Car- 
thage had to give up her possessions in Sicily, and 
the island, except the part which belonged to Hier6n, 
became a Roman province. This was the beginning 
of the Roman Provinces, that is the dominions of 
Rome otit of Italy. Their condition was much worse 
than that of the Italian allies, for the provinces were 
niled by Roman governors, and had to pay tribute 
to Rome, The Provincials an fact were mere subjects, 
while the Italians, though dependent allies, were still 
allies. Though they were bound to serve in the 
Roman armies and to follow Rome in ail matters 
of war and peace, they still kept their own consti- 
tutions and no Roman governors were sent to rule 
them. 

r5. The Second Punic or Hannibalian War. 
— Twenty-three j'ears passed between the end of the 
first Punic War and the beginning of the second. But 
in the meanwhile the Romans got possession, rathei 
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unfairly, of the islands of Sardinia and Corsica, which 
Carthage had kept by the peace. On the other hand 
a Carthaginian dominion was growing up in Spain 
under Hamikar Barkas, one of the greatest men that 
Carthage ever reared, his son-in-law Hasdrubal, and 
his son Hannibal, the greatest man of all, and one of 
the greatest generals that the world ever saw. Another 
qnarrel arose between Carthage and Rome, when 
Hannibal took the Spanish town of Saguntmn, which 
the Romans claimed as an ally. War began in ziS, 
and Hannibal carried it on by invading Italy by land. 
This was one of the most famous enterprises in all 
history. Never was Rome so near destruction as in 
the war with Hannibal. He crossed the Alps and 
defeated the Romans in four battles, the greatest of 
which was that of Cannm ia B.C. 216. Many of the 
Italian allies revolted against Rome, and the war went 
on in Italy till B.C. 203. By that time the Romans had 
taken Syracuse, which, after Hieron'^s death, had for- 
saken their alliance, so that all Sicily was now a 
Roman province. They had also, while Hannibal 
was in Italy, conquered the Carthaginian possessions 
in Spain. Lastly, the Ron)an general who had been 
so successful in Spain, Publius Cornelius Scipio, crossed 
over into Africa, so that Hannibal had to leave Italy 
and go back to defend Carthage itsel£ He was de- 
feated by Scipio in the battle of Zama in B.C. aoi. 
Peace was now made, by which Carthage gave up all 
her possessions out of Africa, and bound herself not 
to make war without the consent of the Romans. 
That is to say, Carthage now became a dependent 
ally of Rome. The Semitic races could no longer 
dispute the dominion of the Mediterranean lands with 
the Aryans. 

16. The Third Punic 'War.— The last war with 
Carthage began about fifty years after the second. 
The Carthaginians were always at variance with their 
ne^hboiu" Massinissa King of Numidia, who had 
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been a useful ally of Rome in the fotmer war. The 
Romans always favoured Massmisija, and m B.C. 149 
war broke out again between Rwrne and Carthage. 
Three years later Carthage was taken by the younger 
Scipio, Publitis Cornelius Sapio j^mihanus the city 
was destroyed; part of its territory was given to 
Massinissa, and part became the Koman province 
of Africa. This is an example of the way m which 
Rome advanced step by step. By the First Punic 
war Carthage lost territory, but it remained quite 
independent. The Second made it a dependent ally 
of Rome, but left it free in its internal government. 
The TifeVi^ destroyed the city and made the country a 
province. It is perhaps hardly needful to say that 
Africa, as the name of a Roman province, does not 
mean the whole continent, but only the immediate 
territory of Carthage. 

17. The First Macedonian War. — We see 
tlie same way of advancing step by step in the next 
great conquest made by Rome, which was going on at 
the same tune as the Punic Wars. This was the 
conquest of Maudoma and Greece. Many things 
were begmnmg to brmg the Romans and the Greeks 
together, and, when any people began to have any- 
thmg to do with Rome, however friendly their deal- 
mgs might be at first, it always ended in the other 
nation being sooner or later swallowed up in the 
Roman dommion The Romans already had Greek 
subjects m Italv and Sialy They were now begin- 
ning to know something of the language and literature 
of Gieece, and to imitate ihem in wridngs of their 
own For it is about this time that tlie Roman 
Uteriture which we now have begins. The Romans 
now began to have dealmgs with the Greeks in Greece 
Itself, but their fii'st dealings were quiie friendly. A 
war broke out with Ilhria in B.C. 229, which ended 
m tlie isliiid oi KorHia and the cities of Apolldnia 
Kid Epidimnos i,ubraittmg to Rome, These v/ere 
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Greek cities on the lUyrian coast, and they welcomed 
the Romans as deliverers, But Kome had now got 
possessions on the Greek side of the jEgiean, and the 
conquest of those lands had really begun. In 215 
Philip King of Macedonia made a league with Han- 
nibal, and in 213 \ht First Macedonian War began, 
while the second Punic "War was still going on. In 
this war Philip was helped by the leagues of Achaia, 
Akarnania, and Epeiros, while Rome found allies in 
the League of jEioHa, in Atfalos King of Pes-gamos 
in Asia, and Nabis Tyrant of Sparta. Since the fall 
of Kleomengs, Sparta had been in a state of great 
confiisiot), and she had had several wars with the 
Achaians, in which Philopoimin, the last great general 
of Greece, greatly distinguished iiimself. Peace was 
at last made in 205, and some changes of frontier 
were made ; but the chief result of the war was that 
Rome had now begun steadily to interfere in Greek 
and Macedonian affairs. 

18. The Second Macedonian War.— The 
first war with Macedonia, like the first war with 
Carthage, did not affect the position of that king- 
dom, or of any other of the Greek states, as inde- 
pendent powers. The Second Macedonian War, 
which began in e.c. 200, marks another stage in 
the progress of conquest. The Romans now stepped 
in to help the Athenians, who were their allies, and 
who had been attacked by Philip. The jEtolians 
took the Roman side from the beginning, and the 
Achaians joined them in 198. In 197 the war was 
ended by the defeat of Philip at Kynoskephali in 
Thessaly, and the next year, 196, the Roman Consul 
Titus Quindius Flamitdnus proclaimed the liberty of 
all those parts of Greece which had been under his 
power. Philip thus lost a large part of his territory, 
and had to become a dependent ally of Rome. And 
from this time we may count the Greeks allies of 
Rome, though nominally free, as practically dependent 
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19. The Conquest of ^tolia. — The Italians 
now invited the Seleukid King Antiockos the Great to 
cross over from Asia and attack the Romans in Greece. 
He crossed over in 192, and several Greek states 
joined him, but the Acliaians held steadily to Rome. 
In 191 Antiochos was defeated at TJierviopylai by the 
Consul Maiiiiu Acitius Glabrio, and his allies the 
Italians were presently, in 189, obliged to become a 
Roman dependency, being the first within the borders 
of Greece itsel£ Rome also took the islands of Za- 
kynthos and Kephallhiia, and the Achaian League was 
extended over all PeloponnSsos. Rome was now 
really mistress of Greece, and Grecian history from 
this time consists mainly of her dealings with the 
stales which had practically become her subjects. 

20. The Third Macedonian War.— The 
Third Macedonian War, waged with Perseus the son 
of Philip, began in 171. Most of the Greek states 
were now on the Macedonian side, for it had become 
plain that Rome was much more dangeious than 
Macedonia. But the Achaians remained allies of 
Rome, though they were from this time treated with 
great insolence. The war ended with the victory of 
Lucius Mmilius Paullus at Pydm in 168. The 
Macedonian' kingdom was now cut up into four 
commonwealths, all dependencies of Rome. Epeiros 
was subdued and most of its cities destroyed. 

2 1. Final Conquest of Macedonia and 
Greece. ^The Fourth Macedonian War happened 
at exactly the same time as the Third Funic War, in 
149. The Macedonians rose imder one Andriskos, 
who called himself Philip, and gave himself out as the 
son of Perseus. He was successful for a time, but he 
was overthrown in 148, and Macedonia, after so many 
stages, at last becanie a Roman province. There 
were also many disputes between Rome and Achaia, 
which now grew into a war, and iri 146 the Achaians 
were defeated by Lucius Mummius, and Corinlh was 
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destroyed in the same year as Carthage. The League 
was dissolved for a while, and the Achaian cities 
became formally dependent on Rome, But Athcm 
and several other Greek cities and islands still re- 
mained nominally independent Tiie liistory of these 
times was written by Polybm, a leading man in the 
Achaian League, but who, being a prisoner at Rome, 
formed a close friendship with the younger Scipio and 
other chief Romans He wis thus able to look with 
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by one, but at the time of the Second Punic War 
their dominion reached to the ^giean at one end and 
stretched far beyond the Tigris at the other. But it must 
be remembered that there were several states in West- 
ern Asia, both native and Macedonian, like the 
kingdoms of Fergamos and Biihyfua, which did not 
form part of their dominion. AH these states were 
more or less tinged with Greek culture. We have 
already seen how Antiochos, caUed the Great, had 
crossed over into Greece and had been there defeated 
by the Romans. The Romans then crossed into Asia, 
and Antiochos was defeated by Ludus Scipio at Mag- 
nesia in 189. Antiochos had now to give up all his 
dominions west of Mount Tauros, and the great 
dominion of the Seleukid Kings shrank up into a 
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mere kingdom of Syria. But their capital Antioch 
on the OrontSs stitl remained one of the chief seats of 
Greek culture, and one of the greatest cities of the 
world. The Romans now became really masters of 
all Western Asia, though after their manner, they did 
not as yet formally take any part of the land to diem- 
selves. What Antiochos gave up they divided among 
their allies, giving tlie largest share to Eximmis King 
of Fergamos. The kingdom of Eumengs thus became 
the greatest state in Western Asia, and his capital, like 
Antioch, became a great seat of Greek culture and 
learning. And a little later the cities of Lykta joined 
together in a free and most wisely managed Confedera- 
tion, much after the pattern of the Achaian League. 
But from this time Pergamos, Lykia, and all these 
Macedonian or Hellenized states looked up to Rome, 
just as the Greeks in Greece itself had already leamed 
to do. At last in 133 Atlalos, the last king of PergamoSj 
left his dominions to the Roman people, and the greater 
part of them were made into a Roman province, by the 
name of the Province of Asia, the first province that 
Rome held beyond the ^gsean. 

23. The Romans in Western Europe. 
Conquest of Cisalpine Gaul. — In all these wars 
with Carthage, Macedonia, and Syria, Rome had 
to struggle with enemies on something like equal 
terms. All were civilized states, and the Macedonian 
Kings, both in Macedonia and in Asia, had kept tip 
the military disciphne of Philip and Alexander. We 
must now see how Rome dealt with tlie people of 
the West, the forefathers of the chief nations of 
modem Europe, but who then were only brave bar- 
barians. Her first conquest among these was naturally 
that of those lands within the Alps which are now 
reckoned part of Italy, but which were then known 
as Cisalpine Gaul. The Gauls, it will be remembered, 
had once taken Rome itself, and they had sho^vn 
themselves dangerous enemies to Rome by helping 
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the Sammtes and Etruscans against her, It was no 
wonder then that the conquest of Cisalpine Gaul 
bc^an ilmost as SDon as the conquest of Italy was 
over The la.nds south of the Po were won before 
the first Punic War, and m the time between the first 
and the second Punic Wars the conquest went on, and 
several colonies were planted beyond the Po. The 
Gauls greatly helped Hannibal in his invasion of 
Italy, but they presently paid dearly for so doing. 
For, as soon as the second Punic Wax was over, tlie 
conquest of Cisalpine Gau! went on, and was ended 
by about 19 r. The land was now full of Roman and 
I^tin colonies, and it soon became a Ronsan land 
and began to be reckoned part of Italy. Zigurta 
and Vaieiia were conquered soon afterwards, so that 
the Roman powei- took in all within the Alps, all that 
we now call Italy. 

24. The Conquest of Spain.— Meanwhile the 
third and most western of the three great peninsulas, 
that of Spain, was being added, like Greece and the 
neighbouring countries, to the Roman dominion. 
Spain was the only one of the great countries of 
Europe where the mass of the people were not of the 
Aryan stock. The greater part of the land was still 
held by the Iberiatis, as a small pait is even now by 
their descendants the Basques, But in the central 
part of the peninsula Celtic tribes had pressed in, and 
we have seen that there were some Phfsnidan colonies 
in the south, and some Greek colonies on the east 
coast. In the time between the First and Second 
Punic Wars, Hamilcar, Hasdrubal, and Hannibal had 
won all Spain as far as the Ebro for Carthage. But 
during the second Punic War, between the years 211 
and 206, the Carthaginian territories in Spain were 
all won for Rome by the.Scipios. Rome tiius became 
the chief power in Spain, even before the second 
Punic War was over, and before she had conquered 
aJl Cisalpine Gaul. But Spain has always been a hard 
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country to conquer, and the Romans had constant 
wars with the native tribes. Slill we may look on the 
Roman dominion in Spain as finally established in 
B.C. 133, when the younger Sdpio took Numanlia. 
This, it will be remembered, was in the same year as 
' the bf^uest of AttaJos which gave Rome her first 
Asiatic possession, and Numantia was taken by the 
same general who had taken Carthage. From this 
time aJl Spain was a Roman province, except some 
of the mountainous parts in the north, where native 
tribes still remained free. 

25, Beginning of the Conquest of Trans- 
alpine Gau!.— The conquests of R.>me in Trans- 
alpine Gaul, Gaul beyond the Alps, began a little 
later. Gaul in the geographical sense, the land 
between the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the 
Ocean, was then, aa now, peopled by different races, 
speaking different languages. In the south the old 
non-Aryan inhabitants still held their ground. The 
districts near the Alps were chiefly held by Lignrians, 
while Aquilaine, s name which then meant the land 
between the Pyrenees and the Garonne, was Iberian. 
In the centre the Aryan Celts had setUed, but the 
next wave, the Teutons, were most likely already 
pressing upon them, though when our kinsfolk first 
crossed the Rhine it would be hard to say. The 
Mediterranean coast of Gaul was fringed by that 
group of Greek cities of which Massalia was the 
head. Massalia was a great trading city, and it became 
an ally, at first a really equal and independent ally, 
of Rome. This was in zi8, at die beginning of the 
second Punic War. The Romans had once or twice 
to cross the Alps to defend their Greek ailies, and at 
last, in 125, a Roman province was formed in Trans- 
alpine Gaul, in the land which has ever since kept the 
name of Provence. At the siime time the colony of 
Agua Sextia, now Aix, was founded. As usual, the 
Roman dominions advanced, and twenty years later 
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the Roman province reached as far as Geneva to the 
north and Tolosa or Toulouse to the west. 

26. The Cimbri and Teutoncs. — It is not 
miUkely that the Romans would now have gone on 
and conquered the whole of Gaul, if an event had 
not happened which put a stop for some time to their 
further progress in those parts. For about this time 
Gaul was invaded by avast host of barbarians called 
Cimbri and Teutones, who came from the North, but 
about whom there has been much doubt whether they 
really were of Celtic or of what we call Teutonic race. 
They defeated several Roman commanders in Gaul, 
but in 102 the Teuianes were utterly defeated by the 
Consul Cains Marius near Aqws Sexiia, and in the 
next year the war was finished by the two Consuls 
Marius and Quintus Lutaiius Catuius overthrowing the 
Cimbri also at Vercella in Cisalpine Gaul. This was 
the same kind of danger from which Rome had been 
saved long before by Camillus, the danger of being 
overthrown, not by the chief of a civilized people like 
Pyrrhos or Hanaibal, but by a people who were still 
altogether barbarous, If any of our ancestors had 
a hand in this invasion, it gives it a special interest for 
us ; but, at all events, as saving Rome from this great 
danger, the defeat of the invaders ivas one of the 
greatest events in Roman history, and Gains Marius is 
one of Rome's moat famous men. But, fully to under- 
stand the condition of Rome, and especially to under- 
stand the position of Marius, we must look back a 
little at the state of things in Italy while these great 
conquests were going on abroad. It will however be 
better to keep the details of the internal affairs of 
Rome, as far as may be, for the special History of 
Rome, and to speak chiefly of those things which con- 
cern the relations of Rome to her allies and subjects. 

27. Rome and her Allies. — We have thus seen 
that, in the space of about two hundred years, from 
the beginning of the Samnite Wars to the conquest of 
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Numantia antj the inheritance of the province of Asia, 
Rome had cotce to be the mistress of all the landf 
roun:i the Mediterranean Sea. The whole was not as 
yet fully annexed and made into provinces, but no 
power was left which had tlie least chance of holding 
against Rome. The only great power with which 
Rome had had no war was the kingdom of Egypt. 
There tlie descendants of the first Piolemy, all of whom 
bore his name, still reigned, and Egypt was the richest 
and most flotu-ishing of the Macedonian kingdoms, and 
its capital Alexandria was the greatest seat of Greek 
learning and science. But when the Romans began 
to be powerful in Asia, even the Ptolemies, who oftsn 
had wars with the Seleukids, began to look to Rome 
as a protector. It was this vast dominion, while it 
made Rome so great in the face of other nations, which 
led to the conuption of her constitution within, and 
at last to the utter loss of her freedom. The form 
of government which had done so well for a single city 
with a small territory did not at all do for the govern- 
ment of so large a portioa of the world. Throughout 
the Roman dominions the Roman People was sove- 
reign ; the Assembly of the People made laws and chose 
magistrates for Rome itself, and sent out generals and 
governors to conquer and rule in the subject lands. 
^\it provindalt, and even the aiUes, had no voice in 
settling the affairs of the vast dominion of which thej 
had become a part, and they were often greatly op- 
pressed by the Roman officers. Meanwhile in Rome 
itself the great offices had been gradually thrown open 
to the Pkbeiam as well as the Patrician:!, and hardly 
any legal distinction was left between the two orders. 
■ The constitution was therefore really dsmoci-atif ; for 
the sovere^n power lay in the Assembly of the whole 
People, which made the laws and chose the magistrates. 
And, in choosing the magistrates, they also indirectly 
chose the Senate, as the Senate was mainly made up 
of men who had held the different magistracies. Still 
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the constitution had a great tendency to become prac 
tically aristoTatic. For the men who had held great 
offices, whether patricians or plebeians, began to form 
a class by themselves, and their descendants, who were 
now called nohks, began to think that they only 
had a right to hold the olfices which their forefathers 
had held. Then again the old citizens of Rome were 
largely cut off in the endless wars, and many /reaimen — 
that is, men who had been slaves—and strangers got 
the citizenship, so that the character of the Roman 
People was greatly lowered. And, as every citizen 
who wished to vote had to come to Rome in his own 
person, the Roman Assembly had become far too 
large, and gradually turned into a mere mob. Then 
again many citizens were wretchedly poor, while rich 
men had made themselves great estates out of the land 
which rightly belonged to the commonwealth. Thus, 
instead of the old political strife hetweeapairidatis and 
plebeians, there had come, what was a great deal worse, 
a social strife between die rich and the poor. While 
Rome had still powerful enemies to strive against, these 
evils did not make themselves so much felt ; but, when 
Rome had nothing more to fear, they began to be very 
glaring, and men had to seek for remedies for them. 
And, along with this, the Italian allies, who had not 
been raised to Roman citizenship but who had borne 
a great part in the wars of Rome, now demanded to 
be made Romans. The cause of the poor against tlie 
rich was taken up by Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, 
in the year 133 ; and the cause both cf tlie poor and 
of the allies was taken up by his brother Catus in 123. 
But both of tliem were murdered by the oligarchs, who 
wished to keep all power and wealth in their own hands, 
2S. The Social War. — After the death of the 
Gracchi the ill will between the nobles and the people, 
and the further ill will between die Romans and the 
Italians, still went on. The next great leader of the 
popular party was Cains Marius, of whom we have 
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already heard as the conqueror of the Teutones. He was 
not of any high family, but was born at Aqainum, an 
oil! town of tJie Volscians, whose people did not obtain 
tlie full Roman citizenship till i88. His sympathies 
tlierefore lay with the people against the oligarchs, 
and still more with the Italians against either tlie 
nobles or the mob of Rome, He was an excellent 
soldier, and first began to distinguish himself in the 
war yiith. Jugurtka, who had usurped the kingdom of 
Nitmidia, whose King Massinissa had been so useful 
to Rome in the Punic War, This war began in ui, 
and ill io6 Marius brought the war to an end and led 
Jugurtha in triumph. Very soon after came the inva- 
sion of the Cimbri and Teutones and Marius' great 
success against them. He was now the chief man 
in Rome and the leader of the popular party. But 
the complaints of the Italians still went on, and in the 
year 90 most of them rose in arms. This was called 
the Sncial War, that is the war with the Socii or Allies 
of Rome, It was ended in the course of the next 
year by alt the allies, except the Satnnites and Luca- 
nians in the south of Italy, submitting and being made 
Roman citizens. The Samnites, whom it had cost 
Rome so much trouble to conquer two hundred years 
before, still held out. Marius held a command in this 
war, and so did Ludits Cornelius Sulla, who had been 
his lieutenant in the war with Jugurtha ; but Marius did 
little or nothing, and went far to lose his old credit, 
white Sulla showed himself the rising man of Rome. 
Presently a Civil War, the first in Roman History, 
broke out between Marius and Sulla, in which the war 
with the Samnites, which had never quite come to 
an end, merged itself. At one stage of this war Ser- 
torijis, a Roman general on the Marian side, held 
Spain almost as a separate power, having a Senate of 
his own, which he said was the real Roman Senate. In 
83 Sulk came back from his wars in the East, of which 
we shall speak directly, and the Samnites joined with 
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the Marian party, and began openly to declare that 
Rome must be destroyed. Rome had never been in 
such danger since quite the old times, and there can 
be no doubt that Sulla, who now saved Rome and 
crushed the Samnites and the Marian party, fixed the 
fiiture history of the world far more than Csesar or 
anyone else who came after him. Sulla now took to 
himself the supreme power at Rome, with the title of 
Perpetual Dictator. But, when he had quite rooted 
out the Marian party, and had passed a series of laws 
to confirm the dominion of the aristocracy, he gave up 
his power, and lived as a private man till he died soon 
after, Rome had now passed through her last trial 
within her own peninsula. The SamniLes, who had 
withstood to the last, had been utterly cut offj and the 
other Italians had become Romans. 

29. The Mithridatic War. — While Rome went 
through this great trial at home, she had to undergo 
another almost as great abroad. She had to wage a 
war greater than any that she had waged since the 
conquest of Carthage and Macedonia. One of those 
states in Asia Minor which had arisen, as was before 
mentioned, out of the ruins of the old Persian Empire, 
was Pantos, the Kingdom of the Eiixine Sea — Pontes 
in Greek meaning the Sea, and specially the Euxine 
Sea. Its Kings were of native blood, but, like all their 
neighbours, they made a certain pretence to Greek 
culture, and the acquisition of the province of Asia by 
the Romans made them neighbours of Rome. Fontos 
was now ruled by Mithridatts the Sixth or the Great. 
A war with him broke otit while the Social War ivas 
going on in Italy, and Mithridatgs succeeded in win- 
ning all Asia. He then ordered all the Romans and 
Italians who were settled in Asia to be massacred in 
one day, which the people everywhere did very wil- 
lingly — they had made themselves so hateful. Then 
his generals, like Antiochos, crossed over into Greece, 
where many of the Greeks took his side, SuDa then, 
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in 87, came into Greece, slomied Athens, won two 
great battles at Chairdneia and Orchomaios in Bceotia, 
and then, being called home by the news of the suc- 
cesses of Mariiis, patched up a peace by wbicK 
MithridatSs gave up all his conquests. Such a peace 
was not likeiy to last, and, as soon as he liad a good 
opportunity, Mithridatgs began the war again. This 
was in 74, and the second war between him and the 
Romans, first under Lucius Lidnius LuaiUus and then 
under Cnaus Pomfmus, called Magnus or the Great, 
lasted ten years. It ended in the overthrow of the 
Pontic kingdom, which was split up in the usual way, 
and in the complete re- establishment of the Roman 
power in Asia. 

30. The Conquest of Syria. — In the history 
of Rome one conquest always led to another, and, 
after the overtlirow of MithridatSs, the Roman arms 
were carried by Pompeius much further towards the 
East than they had ever gone before. Tigrants, King 
of Armenia, who had helped Mithridat^s, was utterly 
humbied ; Syria, the remains of (he great Seleukid 
kingdom, was partly made a Roman province, partly 
divided among dependent princes. Pompeius also 
took Jerusalem iw the year 63, and Palestine was 
henceforth under the Roman power, though it was 
often held by vassal Kings, such as the Heroes in the 
New Testament. The Roman power now reached 
from the Ocean to the Euphrates, and the Roman 
Commonwealth may be looked on as having taken the 
place of Alexander and his successors in Asia, as the 
champion of the West against tlie East. But each 
increase of dominion laid it open to fresh enemies. 
The Parthian Kings became formidable enemies, and 
indeed rivals, of Rome. We shall hear a great deal 
of the wars and other dealings between Rome and 
Parthia. But the firet attempt of the Romans against 
Parthia, which was made by Mareus Lu^inius Crassus 
in the year 54, was utterly unsuccessful. Crassus was 
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defeated an'd killed, and the more part of his army 
were made jjrisooers. 

31, State of Things at Rome. — Meanwhile 
it became more and more plain how unfit the 
government of the single city of Rome was to rule 
all Italy and the world, New discontents arose ouE 
of the admission of the Italians to the Roman citizen- 
ship, and the commonwealth was torn in pieces by the 
disputes of the leading men. We now come to the 
famous men of the last days of the Commonwealth, 
— Pompeius and Crassus, of whom we have already 
heard, Marcus Tkillius Cicero the great orator, Marcus 
Pordus Cato, and tlie most famous of all, Caius Julius 
Casar. We shall say more of their doings at home 
in the special History of Rome. It may here be 
enough to say that, as far as natural gifts went, Csesar 
was perhaps the greatest man that ever lived, being 
great in aU ways, equally as soldier, statesman, and 
scholar. He was of an old patrician house, but he 
was connected with the family of Marius, and he took 
up the cause of the people not honestly, like the 
Giacchi, but to serve his own ends. The whole 
Commonwealth was now utterly corrupt; still Pompeius 
and Cicero, though there were plenty of faults on 
their side, did strive to defend the law and constitution, 
such as it was, while the Roman people had sunk into 
a mere mob, which men like Ceesar could use as they 
chose. 

32. Csesar's Conquests in Gaul. — In the year 
59 Ciesar was Consul, and in the next year he went 
into Gaul, which had been given him as his province, 
and I ere he spent about seven years in conquering 
the hole of the country. Instead of a small pait 
of so tl em Gaul, the Roman dominion now reached 
t the Rh ne and the British Channel. In this war 
the Roma s first had to deal both with people of 
our owi ace and with tlie land now called Britain, 
Our ow aicestors, the English, were still in their 
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old land by the Elbe, and Ctesar never came near 
them, But there were several Teutonic tribes in north- 
eastern Gaul, and in the year 55 Csesar crossed into 
Germany itself, but he did not conquer any part of the 
land. In the same year 55, and again in 54, he crossed 
over into Britain, but he made no lasting conquest, 
and left no Roman troops behind him. Britain was 
then inhabited by a Celtic people, the Britons, who 
gave their name to the island, and whom our fore- 
fathers, when they came into Britain long after, called 
the Welsh or strangers. Both the Germaa and the 
British expeditions were made rather to show the 
power of Rome than to make conquests which it 
would have been hard to keep. The Hklne thus 
became the boundary of the Roman province of 
Gaul ; that is to say, the Germans 0:1 the left bank 
of the Rhine became subjects of Rome, along with 
the Iberian and Celtic inhabitants of Gaul, while the 
Germans on the right bank remained free. This con- 
quest of Gaul by Cfesar is one of the most important 
events in the history of the world. It is in some sort 
the beginning of modern history, as it brought the 
old world of southern Europe, of which Rome was 
the head, into contact with the lands and nations 
which were to play the greatest part in later times, with 
Gaul, Germany, and Britain. 

33. The Civil War of Pompeius and 
Ceesar, — Caesar had been ail this time winning 
fame and power in Gaul, in order to make himsell 
master of his country. Things got into great con- 
fusion while he was away, which was just what he 
wanted. At last, in the year 49, Csesar openly rebelled, 
and another Civil War now began, in which Pompeius 
commanded the armies which were faitliful to the 
Commonwealth. But now that the Roman dominion 
took in so large a pan of the world, a civil war be- 
tween Romans was not necessarily fought in Italy. 
The power of Pompeius lay chiefly in the lands east 
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of the Hadriatic; so, while he was gathering his 
forces there, Csesar mardied to Rome aud got the 
People to make him, first Dictator, and then Consul 
for the year 48. Then he crossed over to Epeiros, 
and presently defeated the army of Porapeius and 
the Senate at Pharsalos in Thessaly. Pompeius was 
soon after murdered in Egypt, and in about three 
years' time Cfesar was able to overcome all who with- 
stood hira in Africa, Spain and elsewhere. The battle 
of Pharsalos is one of tlie most important battles in 
history, as it really ended the Roman Commonwealth, 
and began the Roman Empire, which we may almost 
say has gone on ever since. The forms of the Com- 
monwealth lasted long after, but from this time the 
Roman world always had a master. CEesar was now 
master of the Roman dominions, and was made Dic- 
tator for life. He was also called Imperator (the word 
which is cut short into Emperor), a title which in 
some sort belonged to every Roman general, but 
which C^sar was allowed to use in a special way. But 
he was not satisfied with being Dictator and Impe- 
rator ; he wished to be King and to wear a diadem. 
This was more than men could bear ; so many of 
the senators, among whom the chief were Cairn 
Cassius and Marcus Junius Bi-utus, conspired and 
slew hira in the senate-house (March isth, B.C. 44). 
Cfesar was a Tyrant ; he had overthrown the freedom 
of his country and had seized a power beyond the 
laws. But it should not be forgotten that for the 
provinces it was a distinct gain to get one master 
instead of many. The real lesson to be learned from 
the overthrow of the Roman Commonwealth is that 
states which boast themselves of their own freedom 
should not hold other states in bondage. 

34. The Second Civil War.— After the death 
of Csesar followed a time of great confusion, lasting 
for thirteen years, Brutus and Cassius, who had killed 
Ccesar, stood up for the Commonwealth, and there wa* 
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a war between them and the partizans of Csesar undei 
Marcus Antomus, one of Cjesar's officers, and Caesar's 
great-nephew, Caius Octavms. Csesar had adopted 
Octavii\s as his son ; so his name became Caius Quints 
Casar Octavtanus. These two, along with Marcus 
jEmilius Lepidus, formed what was called a Triumvirais 
for settling the affairs of the Commonwealth. Mean- 
while Brutus and Cassias, like Pompeius, had gone to 
the East, and in 42 the battle of Philippi in Macedonia 
was fought between them and the Triumvirs, and 
the hopes of the party of the Commonwealth were 
crushed. Presently Antoniiis professed to make war 
upon the Parthians, but he did nothing great, for he 
was utterly bewitched by Kieopatra, Queen of Egypt, 
the last of the dynasty of the Ptolemies. War pre- 
sently followed between Ctesar and Antonius, and 
Antonius and Kleopatra were altogether defeated in a 
sea-fight at Aktion, near Ambrakia, on the west coast 
of Greece (31). Antonius and Kleopatra presently 
killed themselves, and Egypt became a Roman pro- 
vince. All the lands round the Mediterranean bad 
now come under the Roman dominion, though here 
and there there were principalities and commonwealths 
which had not been formally made into provinces. 

35. The Beginning of the Empire.— There 
was now no one left to withstand Ceesar, and the 
Senate and People gradually voted him one honour 
and office after another, which made him practically 
master of the state, though the outward forms of the 
Commonwealth went on as before. But he was never 
called King, or even Dictator, like his uncle, for that 
title had become almost as hateful as that of King. 
But the new title of Augmtus v/iis voted to him, and 
all who succeeded him in his puwer called themselves 
Casar and An^stus. But he is specially known as 
Augustus Cmsar. This is the beginning of the 
Roman Empire, for, of the various titles borne by 
Augustus and his successors, that of Evtpa-or {Impe- 
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raior) or chief of the army was the one which prevailed 
in the end. Tlie rest of the history of Europe is tlie 
history of the Roman Empire in one shape or another, 
and we shall see that the title of E-oman Emperor went 
on almost to our own times. The first Emperor then 
was Caius Julius Csesar Octavianus, and we may 
count the Empire as beginning in E.c. 27, when he 
received the title of Augustus. The last Emperor was 
Francis, King of Gennany, who gave up the Empire 
in A.D. 1806. The differences between the early and 
the later Emperors we shall see as we go on, but there 
was a continuous succession between them without 
any break. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE HEATHEN EMPIRE. 

Extent of the Roman Empire; distinction of the Latin, 
Greek, and Oriental Provinces (i) — nature of the 
Roman dominiotis; all the inhabitants of the Empire 
gradually become Romans (3) — reign of Augustus; steal- 
thy introduction of Monarchy i^~-wars with the Ger- 
mans; victory of Armimtts (3) — Jiomtm Uteratitreand 
Art (4J — the Claudian Etnperors; conquest o_f Britain ; 
the Empire passes from tM Casarian family (j) — the 
Flavian Emperors; wars -with the yews, iiatavians, 
and Daciaiis lfi)—the Good Emperors; origin of the 
Romatt Law (7) — Emperors chosen by the army; dis- 
tinction of Romans and Barbarians; the Jilyrian 
Emperors (8) — the Tyrants (9) — restoration of the 
Kingdom of Persia ; wars between Persia and Rome 
(10) — Ttiars with the Teutonic natiotis; first appearance 
of the Goths (10) — origin of ChrisUanity; its advatice 
and persecutions (11) — reign of Diocletian; his division 
of the Empire (12) — last persecution of the Christians; 
Constaiitine embraces Christianity {i2j — Suminary{i^. 

I. Extent of the Roman Empire. — At the 
time when the government of Rome practically 
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changed from a commonwealtli-to a monarchy, the 
Uomaii power had spread over all the Sands which 
could be looked on as forming the civilized world, 
These lands fall naturally under three heads, the 
distinction between which will be found to be of 
great importance as we go on. In tiie Western 
provinces, as Gaul and Spain, to which we may add 
Africa, where Carthage had been restored by Csesar 
as a Roman colony, the Romans appeared, not only 
as a conquering, but as a civilizing people, Roman 
customs and the use of the Latin language took firm 
root ; the whole civilization of these lands' became 
Roman, and the native tongues and customs lived on 
only in out-of-the-way corners, such as the mountain 
land of the Basques in Spain and southern Gaul. 
Bu: in Greece, and in those lands whither the Greek 
speech and customs had been carried by Greek 
colonists or by Macedonian conquerors, the Greek 
civilization, the older and the higher of the two, still 
held its ground. These lands became politically 
Roman, but they remained socially and intellectuaOy 
Greek, and Greek still went on as the language of 
literature and polite life. But in the further East, in 
the lands beyond Mount Tauros, in Syria and ^ypt, 
though those lands had been ruled by Macedonian 
Kings, and though great Greek cities had arisen as 
their capitals, the native languages and religions and 
general habit of thought never died out, nor were they 
driven, as in the West, into out-of-the-way corners- 
It is only in a very superficial sense that these lands 
can be said to have ever become either Greek or 
Roman. This distinction between what we may call 
the Latin, the Greek, and the Oriental provinces must 
be carefully borne in mind throughout It was not a 
distinction made by law, but it was one which had 
most important practical results. Speaking roughly, 
the Roman dominion was bounded by the Rhine, the 
J.)aimbe, tiie Euphrates, and the great deserts of 
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Africa, It did not reach quite so far as this at the 
very beginning of the Empire, but the few outlying 
lands which were needed to bring it to those bound- 
aries were added during the reigns of Augustus and 
theotherearlier Emperors. And, within those bound- 
aries, we may look on the Latin provinces as reaclijng 
from the Ocean to tlie Hadriatic, the Greek as reacli- 
ing from the Hadiiatic to Mount Tauros, and the 
Oriental &?, taking in the lands beyond. 

t. Nature of the Roman Dominion. — It must 
always be remembered that the establishment of tlie 
Roman Empire was not a formal revolution. The old 
rejiubhcan forms went on in Rome, and the relations 
between the ruling city and the allied and subject 
stales were in no way changed. But as the Empire, 
as the power of one man, became step by step more 
firmly established, the tendency was to break down 
the old distinctions. Particular families, and some- 
times whole cities and regions, were admitted to llie 
Roman franchise, till at last all the free inhabitants of 
the Empire were declared to be Roman citizens. 
From this time all the subjects of the Empire were 
legally equal, and all who s])oke either Latin or Greek 
began to look on lliemselves as Romans. The 
Empire, which had once been a collection of cities 
and provinces in different degrees of subjection to one 
ruling city, gradually changed into a vast dominion, 
all the inhabitants of which were alike fellow-subjects 
of the Emperor. Rome, instead of being the ruling 
city, thus became merely the capital or seat of govern- 
ment. And we shail see that, as time went on, Rome 
ceased even to be t!ie seat of government, and other 
cities took its place. 

3. The Reign of Augustus, — Counting the 
reign of Augustus to begin wlien be received that new 
and special title, it lasted forty-one years, from b,c. 27 
to A,D. 14. During all that time he was practically 
master of Rome and of the whole Empire. He be- 
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came so by tlie means of uniting various great offices 
in his own person, and by having special grants of 
autiiotity made to him by the Senate for periods of 
ten years. Men thus became gradually used to the 
rule of one man, and, though all the old magistracies 
and the old forms went on, they gradually sank into 
mere forms. The legions were kept up as a standing 
army, and the government gradually became a mili- 
tary monarchy. Augustus however never took on 
himself anything of the pomp of royalty, but behaved 
simply as the first magistrate of the commonwealth. 
He did not seek to make any great conquests ; still 
several wars, both successful and unsuccessful, were 
carried on during his reign. The scoall part of Spain 
which remained independent was subdued, and the 
lands between the Alps and the Danube were added 
to the Empire. There were also wars at this trnie 
which more concern us, for the two Claudii, the 
stepsons of Augustus, first Drusus and then Tiberius, 
waged long wars with the Germans beyond the Khine, 
and it was hoped that Germany would be subdued 
as well as Gaul. Had this happened, the future 
history of the world must have been utterly changed. 
And everyone who speaks English or any other 
Teutonic tongue ought to honour the name of the 
German hero Arminius, who in a.d. 9 cut off three 
RoKian legions under Publius Quindilius Varus, and 
stopped all fear of Germany becoming a Roman 
province. Drusus had in some of his wars reached 
the Elbe, so that it is quite likely that he may have 
come across some of our own forelathers. 

4, Roman Literature and Art. — The reign of 
Augustus" is also famous as the time when many of (he 
best-known Latin writers lived. There is nothing in 
the Latin language which at all answers to the native 
literature of Greece. Before the Punic wars we have 
only a few scraps. From that time the existing Latin 
literature begins. But the I,atin writers, especially 
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the poets, were too much given to imitation of Greek 
models to produce anything at all equal to them. 
But there were manygreat Latin writers in the time of 
the Civil Wars, as Cicero and Caesar, who were so 
famous in other ways, and the poets iMcretitis and 
Catullus. But the Augusfaii Age, as it is called, 
l>ecame specially famous for the number of poets, such 
as the well-known names of Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, 
who lived at that time, and sang the praises of 
Augustus, and of their great patron, his minister 
Caius Cilnius Mtscenas. Livy also (Tiius Ltvius), the 
historian of Rome, lived at this time. But both he 
and the greatest of the Augustan poets had grown up 
under the Commonwealth. Homce, for instance, 
{QtdnPus Horatiiis Flaccus), had fought against 
Augustus at Philippi, having been an officer in the 
anny of Bratus and Cassius. The most truly oi-iginal 
Latin writers, the satirist Juvenal and the historian 
Tacitjis, to whom we may add the great Roman 
lawyers, belong to a later time. Of all branches of 
knowledge and literature, law is the only one in which 
the Romans were thoroughly original, and it is that 
by means of which they did most to influence other 
lands and times. The art of Rome is very like her 
literature. The Romans of the Augustan age imitated 
the Greeks in their buildings and in their works of art 
generally, and it was only gradually that a really 
genuine and national form of Roman architecture was 
worked out. 

S- The Claudian Emperors.— As Rome was 
not legally a monaichy, it is plain that the supreme 
power could not pass at the will of the last Emperor. 
But the stepson of Augustus, Tiberius Claudius Nero, 
whom he had adopted, and who therefore became bis 
son according to Roman law, succeeded without any 
diffioilty, andthe Senatevoted him all the honours which 
Augustus had held. The Empire thus passed into a 
new family, that of the Claudii. But, according to the 
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law of adoption, they counted as Cmsars, and the 
Cjesars became a kind of artificial family, for no 
Emperor at this time was ever succeeded by his own 
son. Four Emperors reigned by this kind of succes- 
sion, Tiberius, Caius, Claudius, and iVfow. Ail of 
these were Csesars by adoption, though not by blood, 
and Caius, Claudius, and Nero were really descended 
from Augustus in the female line. The first of these 
four, Tiberius, reigned from a,d. 14 to a.d, 37. The 
Empire was on the whole prosperous in his tune ; 
but he did many jealous and cruel things, causing the 
death of all of whom he was in any way afraid, espe- 
cially of his nephew Germaiiims, the son of Drusus, 
and Germanicus' wife, Agrippina. Germanicus took 
his name from his wars in Germany, where he advanced 
as far as the Weser, but he was happily called back by 
the jealousy of Tiberius. Caius, commonly called 
Caligttltx, the son of Germanicus, succeeded Tiberius, 
and reigned four years, from 37 to 41, He seems to 
have been quite mad, and did the wildest and wicked- 
est things in every way, and at last he was killed by 
some of his officers. The soldiers then chose Claudius, 
tlie brother of Germanicus and uncle of Caius, and 
the Senate had to confirm their choice. This was the 
first time that an Emperor was chosen by the army. 
Claudius was a well-meaniog man, but he was con- 
stantly led astray by his wives and favourites. It 
was in his time that the Roman conquest of Britain 
began, and Claudius himself went for a short time 
into Britain in the year 43. lie reigned till 54, 
when he was poisoned by his last wife Agrippina, 
who was the daughter of Germanicus and his own 
niece. She had made him adopt her son Nero, who 
then succeeded, and reigned well for a while, but 
gradually became the worst of the ivhole family for 
every form of vice and cruelty. At last the soldiers 
in (i\e distant provinces began to rebel, and Nero 
was deposed by a vote of the Senate;and diedby his 
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own hand in the year 68. The Empire now passed 
quite away from the Csesarean family; those who 
followed nn longer pretended to belong to that 
family, even by adoption ; yet all who succeeded to 
the Empire still went on calling themselves Cmsar 
and Auptshis to the very end. 

6. The Flavian Emperors.— A time of con- 
fusion followed on the death of Nero. The armies 
in various parts of the Empire chose their own 
generals to be Emperors, and several of theia 
obtained possession of Rome, and were acknow- 
ledged by the Senate and People for a little while. 
Thus Galba^ Ot}io, Vitellius, succeeded one anotlier 
very quickly, each reigning a little time and then being 
killed. At last, in the year 70, a more permanent 
power was established by Titus Flavins Vespasianus, 
who kept the Empire till his own death in 79, and 
was succeeded by his sons Titus and Doimiian in 
succession, the first time that an Emperor had been 
succeeded by his own son. Vespasian made a much 
better ruler than any of the Emperors who had gone 
before him, and along time of comparative peace and 
good government now began. In Vespasian's time the 
Jetvs, who had rebelled in the time of Nero, were 
subdued by his son Titus, and Jerusalem was destroyed. 
And during the times of confusion, the Batavians, a 
people near the month of the Rhine, very nearly akin 
to ourselves, had revolted and tried to set up an 
empire of their own in Gaul. This movement too 
was put down about the same time as that of the Jews, 
The power of Vespasian and his family was now firmly 
established, but it is to be noticed that the Flavian 
Emperors did not, like t!ie Julian and Claudian, spring 
from any of the great and ancient families of Rome. 
This is a sign of the way In which old distinctions 
were breaking down. Titus reigned but two years after 
the death of his father ; he was called the Delight of 
Mankind, but his brother Domitianj who succeedej 
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him, and who professed to be a careful and severe 
a^sertorof the laws, gradually became as great a tyrant 
as any of the Claudii. In his time the conquest o( 
Britain was completed by Agficola, and Rome found a 
new enemy to strive against in the Dacians beyond the 
Danube. Domitian was killed in 96, and the Flavian 
dynasty ended with him. 

7. The Good Emperors. — We now come to a 
time which in some sort continues the Flavian 
dynasty. The Roman world had now got thoroughly 
used to the rule of a single man, and there can be no 
doubt that the provinces were better off under the 
rule of the Emperors than they had been under the 
Commonwealth. And, from the accession of Vespasian 
onwards, there was a great feeling in favour of legal 
and regular government, of strict observance of the 
law and of respect for the authority of the Senate. It 
was about this time that Law began to be a matter of 
special study, and that the great Roman lawyers began 
to put together that system of Roman Law known as 
the CwilZaw, which has been the groundwork of the 
law of most parts of Western Europe except England. 
Several famous writers, both in Greek and Latin, flour- 
ished at this time, especially the great historian Tacitus. 
The Emperors of this time, who are often called spe- 
cially the Good Emperors, formed a kind of artificial 
family, like that of the first Csesars, each man being 
succeeded, not by bis real son, but by one whom he 
had adopted. Five thus reigned in order, Nerva from 
96 to 9ii, Trajan from q8 to 117, Hadrian from 117 
to 138, Antoninus Pius from 138 to iSi, and Marcus 
Aurelius from 161 to 180. Of these Trajan was the 
first Emperor who was born out of Italy, being a native 
of Spain. It was in his time tlmt the Empire reached its 
greatest extent. He had wars with the Parthians, 
from whom he won several provinces in the East, so 
that for 3 moment the Empire reached the Caspian 
Sea. But this was only for a moment, for thesa 
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Eastern conquests were at once given «p by Trajan's 
succesHCr Hadrian. And in Europe also Trajan won 
the province of Dacia beyond the Danube. But this 
too, though it was kept longer than the conquests in 
the East, was not a really lasting possession. From 
this time tlie Romans made no more great conquests, 
for they coramonly found that they had enough to do to 
defend their own frontiers. Thus Marcus had to wage 
wars with the Germans along the Danube. He was a 
philosopher, who left some excellent moral writings 
behind hira. With him the time of the Good Emperors 
ended. For he was succeeded by Cemmodus, who 
was his own son, and not merely a son by adop- 
tion. He was the first Emperor who was born during 
the reign of his father. But he proved veryunliice his 
father, being, for vice and cruelty, one of the worst 
princes that ever reigned, and was at last murdered 
in 192. 

8. Emperors chosen by the Army. — A time 
now followed, lasting for nearly a hundred years, from 
192 to aSg, during which there is no need to go 
through all the Emperors by name. Many of them 
reigned only a very short time. The soldiers set up 
and slew Emperors as they chose, and the Senate was 
obhged to make the usual votes in favour of those 
who were thus set up. It was quite a rare thing for 
the Empire to pass from father to son, or by fair 
election by the Senate, or in any other peaceful and 
lawful way. For a little while there was an attempt to 
keep up a dynasty or succession of Emperors in the 
same family, or at least in the same name; ioi Septimms 
Sev^rus, who reigned from 193 to sir, and his sons 
called themselves Antoninus, though it does not seem 
that they were descended from, or even adopted by, 
any of the Emperors of that name. Under Severus 
the government became still more military than it had 
been before. He was succeeded by his wicked son 
Antoninus, who was commonly called Car alalia. 
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And, after he was murdered in 217, two Syrian youths, 
Elagahalus and Alexander Seveints, who were said to 
he Caracalla's sons, were set up in succession, who 
both tooic the names of Aurelius and Antoninus. Of 
these Elagabalus was one of the worst, and Alexander 
one of the best, of the Emperors. In the time of 
Caracaila the old distinctions of Romans, Latins, 
Italians, and Pfotnndals were quite wiped out Ro- 
man citizenship was now given to all the free inhabi- 
tants of the Empire, so that a man in Britain or 
Greece or anywhere else called himseif a Roman, as in 
the East men have done ever since. It therefore hap- 
pened tliat many of the best and bravest Emperors, 
especially towards the end of this time, were what 
would before have been called Barbarians. That 
word now meant those who were altogether outside the 
Empire. Many of the best of these later Emperors 
came from lUyria. Decitts, Claudtits, Aurelian, and 
others, brave and wise men who rose by their merits, 
followed one another in swift succession, and had 
much figliting with tbe different enemies of Rome. 
At last one of the greatest of their number made a 
complete change in the constitution of the Empire, 
which we must presently speak of. 

9, The Tyrants. — While Emperors were thus set 
up and put down by the soldiers, it often happened 
that there were several Emperors or claimants of the 
Empire at once; that is to say, the armies in different 
parK of the Empire had each set up its own general 
to be Emperor. And towards the end of this period 
it often happened that one of these pretenders con- 
trived to keep some parr of the Empire for several 
years, so that there were Emperors reigning in Gaul 
or Britain or some other province or provinces only. 
But these local Emperors must not be mistaken for 
national rulers of the provinces where thef reigned ; 
they claimed to be Roman Emperors, and they of 
course aimed at getting the whole Empire, if they 
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oouM. Sometimes the reigning Emperor found it 
convenient to acknowiedge them as colleagues ; if 
they were unsuccessful, they were called Tyrants. As 
in old Oreece a Tyrant had meant a roan who unlaw- 
fully seized on kingly power in a commonwealth, so 
now it meant a man who called himself Emperor, but 
who was held not to have a lawful right to the title. 
In the time of GuUieims, who reigned from 260 to 268, 
the whole Empire was split to pieces among various 
pretenders of this kind. One of these should be 
specially noticed, because it is the only case among 
all these divisions of anything like a real national 
state being founded. This was at Palmyra in Syria, 
where one Odenathus was acknowledged as Emperor, 
and after him his wife Zhtobta, one of the most won- 
derful women in history, reigned as Queen of tke East, 
But this new kingdom was put down by Aurelian, one 
of the ablest of the Illyrian Emperors, in 271. 

io. W^ars with the Persians and Germans. 
—We have seen that a new state of things begins after 
the reign of Trajan, for from that time the Romans had 
to fight, not as in former times to make new conquests, 
but to keep what they had got already. The wars 
went on along the Eastern frontier, with the Parthians 
as long as their power lasted, and after that with a new 
enemy who stepped into their place. These were the 
real old Persians, who had been kept in bondage ever 
since the time of Alexander, but who rose up about the 
year 2z6 and founded a new Persian kingdom. Their 
first king was Ardeshir or Artaxerxes, whose descend- 
ants, called the Sassamdm, ruled over Persia more 
than four hundred years. Many of the Emperors had 
to wage war with the Pereians, and among them 
Alexaiider Se^ierus and Valerian, the father of Gallienua, 
who reigned from 353 to 260. He was taken prisoner 
by the Persians, and died in captivity. At a later 
time the Romans gained territory from the Persians 
and then lost it again, and so things went on for some 
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ages ; Rome and Persia were always fighting and 
making small conquests from one another, but, till a 
much later time, neither dealt any real blow at the main 
Strength of the other. But the wars which the Romans 
had to wage in the West were of quite another kind. 
Tliey have a more special interest for us, because they 
were wars with our own kinsfolk, and they also mark 
one of the greatest stages in the history of the world. 
For it was now that the race came to the front 
which was to take the place which had been held, first 
by the Greeks and then by the Romans, as the leading 
race of the world. From the time of Marcus Aureliua 
OD wards the Teutonic nations began really to threaten 
the Empire. The chief business of the Roman armies 
now was to drive the Germans back ; and, if they made 
any conquests, it was now merely winning back lands 
which had been lost. We now first hear of the famous 
nation of the Goths, a people whose speech was very 
nearly akin to our own, and also of the Franks, whose 
name has in later history been more famous still. The 
great IJlyrian Emperors had much to do in fighting 
both with the Persians and with the Goths and other 
Teutonic people. And Claudms, who reigned before 
Aurelian from 268 to 270, won a great victoiy over 
the Goths, who for some time afterwards kept more 
quiet. But Aureiian thought it wise to give up Trajan's 
province of Dacia, so (hat the Danube again became 
the boundary. We t\o-^ come to a time of great 
changes in the internal state of the Empire. 

II. The Growth of Christianity.— All this 
while, almost from the very beginning of the Empire, a 
new religion had been growing up in the world. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ was born in the reign of Augustus and 
was crucified in the reign of Tiberius, Ever since 
that time Christianity had been gradually preached in 
most parts of the Empire, and the Christians were 
now a large and important body. The Christians were 
often cruelly persecuted, but it should be carefully 
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noticed that, a a e was no h 'orst Emperors 
who most pe d h m T truth is that the 

heathen relig o o a n R n wa looked on as 
part of the n n of he ta e Other Gods 

might be wo pp d o y tl e o Gods did not 
lose their wor p bu a m n h taught that the 
Gods of Rome and oh n oiis were alike 

false, and whi tr o n o a mankind to that 
belief, was looked on as dangerous to the Empire. 
Those Emperors therefore who were most zealous to 
keep up the old laws and customs of Rome were com- 
monly the most anxious to put down the new faith, and 
we therefore find that the Christians really suffered 
most under good and reforming princes like Trajan 
and Marcus Aurelius. Still the Church constantly 
advanced and made converts, for men had now but 
little real faith in the old Gods, and their worship was 
mainly kept up as a matter of state policy. And 
Christianity also had no small influence even on those 
who did not accept it as a religion, A higher standard 
of morals and higher notions of the divine nature 
became common even among the heathens, and many 
a philosojiher who professed to hate and despise 
Christianity was a better man for Christianity having 
been preached. At last it became plam tiiat a deadly 
struggle must come between the old faith and the new. 
Those who held that the greatness and glory of Rome 
were bound up with the worship of the old Gods of 
Rome saw that tlie lime was come when a stand must 
be made. The Christians were now grown so power- 
ful that several of the later Emperors, especially Decius 
and Valerian, looked on them as dangerous to tlie 
state, and severe persecutions went on during their 
reigns. After that time, there was a lull ; the Christians 
were not molested for a long time, and their doctrine 
spread among all classes of people everj'where. At 
last, at the time which we have now reached, among 
many important changes, came the last and greatest 
persecution. 
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12. Diocletian and hia Successors. — During 
this time the notion of the Roman Commonwealth, 
the forms of which had been so carefully kept up under 
the earlier Emperors, had almost wholly died out. 
The Empire had become a military monarchy, in which 
the power of the prince rested mainly on the support 
of his soldiers. And another change gradually hap- 
pened. All the inha\>itants of the Empire were now 
equally Romans, and the Emperors had to move about 
wherever the needs of constant warfare called them, 
Italy tlierefore ceased to be any longer distinguished 
from the rest of the Empire, and even the importance 
of Rome itself, as the centre of the Empire, was greatly 
lessened. These great changes, which had already 
taken place in fact, were now formally acknowledged 
In the year 384 the Empire fell to Diocletian, another 
of the able lilyrians of whom so many had risen to the 
throne. He began quite a new order of things. There 
were to be two Emperors, with the title of Augustus, 
reigning as colleagues, with two Casars under them. 
Speaking roughly, this fourfold division answered to 
Italy itself and the neighbouring countries, the Western 
provinces {Gaul, Spain, and Britain), the Greek, and the 
Orimial provinces. Many of the forms of royalty 
which had been unheard of before were now brought 
into use, though even now no Roman prince dared to 
take the title of King, and the Senate and Consuls still 
went on in name. But Rome was now quite forsaken 
as a dwelling-place of the Emperors, who found it 
better to live near the frontiers, whence they could 
keep watch against the Persians, Gernaans, and other 
enemies of the Empire. Thus Diocletian and his col- 
league Maximian hved respectively at Nikofuideia in 
Asia and at Milan, while one of the Ciesars was com- 
monly placed in Gaul or Britain, at Trier or at York. 
In 303 Diocletian abdicated, and made his col- 
league Maximian abdicate also. But towards the 
end of their reign they put forth a series of cruel edicts 
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against the ClHistians, and the heaviest of all the pep- 
secutions novv took place. But the Church lived 
through all attempts to destroy it, and its greatest 
worldly success followed soon after tliis great perse- 
cution. The system of Augusti with Ciesars under 
thera was not regularly kept up for any long tiLn& 
A series of civil wars followed, till at last the whole 
Empire was joined together again In the hands of 
Constantine called the Great. He began to reign at York 
in 306 ; after that he reigned at Trier, till he obtained 
the whole Empire in 323 and kept it till his death in 337. 
He was the first Emperor who acknowledged himself 
a Christian, and other important changes were made in 
his time, which will be spoken of in the next chapter. 
13. Summary. — We have thus gone through the 
history of heathen Rome both under the Common- 
wealth and under the Empire. It began as a single 
city ; it gradually gained the dominion, first over Italy, 
and then overall the lands round the Mediterranean 
Sea, and it gradually admitted its subjects and alhes 
to its own citizenship. When the government of a 
single city became quite unable to act as the govern- 
ment of the whole civilized world, all power gradually 
came into the hands of one man, and the practical 
holding of aU power by oneman gradually changed the 
slate into an avowed monarchy. Then, when ah the 
inhabitants of the Empire were alike Romans, the city o( 
Rome became, as it were, lost in the Roman Empire, 
and other cities began to be seats of government. At 
the same time new enemies, namely our oivn kinsfolk, 
were beginning to threaten the Empire, and a new 
religion, that which we ourselves believe, was begin- 
ning to supplant the old religion of Rome. We have 
thus come to a time of very great and speedy change, 
and to the first beginnings of the state of things which 
still goes on in modern Europe. There is in some 
things a greater change between the fii'st Emperors and 
the Emperors after Constantine than there was between 
the old Kings of Rome and the first Emperors. 
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History of Censtanimej his changes in the government 
of the Empire {fi — he fixes Ms capital at Constantinople 
or New Pome (i) — reigns of Constaittius and fulian 
(i) — establishtneni of Christianity ; disputes and Coun- 
cils in the Church {2)~-forms assumed by Christianity 
in different parts of the Etnpire (2/ — revival, of 
paganism under fvlians i(s final extinction (3) — Teu- 
tojiic settlsmsals luithin the Empire (3) — movements 
of the Goths J- defeat and death of Vaiens {4) — reigns 
of Theodosius and his sons (4) — Rome taken 6y Alarie 
{^—foundation of the Gothic kingdom in Spain (4) — 
invasion of Atitla ($)— later Emperors in the West; 
tite two EmHres nomtnally reunited; rule of Odoacer 
in Italy^ (5) — settlements of the Eurgurtdians and 
Franks in Gaulj reign imd conquests of Chlodwig (6) 
—settlement 0/ the Vandals in Africa (yy—reign of 
Theodoric in Italy (7) — iiilermixture of Romans and 
Teutons; origin of the Roincmce natioJts (8) — growth 
of the Romance languages (<))—distin<:tions of High 
and Lo-ai Dutch (lo) — the English conquest of Britain; 
its differences from the other Teutonic settlements (i i). 

I. Constantine and his Family. — The changes 
Which were wrought by Constantine made him one of 
Uie most famous of all the Emperors. He was the son 
of Constant ius, who had reigned under Diocletian and 
Maximian in Britain, Spain, and Gaul, and who, though 
not a Christian himself, had, out of justice and hu- 
manity, done what he could to protect the Christians. 
Constantine himself for a long time did the same. 
He protected the Christians, but he did not profess 
their religion till (he last civil war in 333, which gave 
him possession of the whole Empire. He presently 
made a change which had a great effect upon the later 
history of the Euipire. Rome, as wc Iiave seen, had 
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ceased to be the usual dwelling-place of the Emperors. 
Constautine now fixed the capital of the Empire in 
the old Greek city of Byzanlion on the Bosporos, 
which he gveatly enlarged and called New Home, but 
which has ever since been better known as Comianti- 
nopk or the City of Comtantine. From this time, what- 
ever changes and divisions there were, Constantinople 
remained the capital of the whole Empire when it was 
united, and of the Eastern part when it was divided. 
The chief power was thus placed in a city which was 
Christian from what we may call its new birth, and 
which had none of the heathen associations of the 
Old Rome. And, as Constantinople was in its origin 
a Greek city, it soon again became, though it was the 
capital of the Roman Empire, a city more Greek than 
Roman, and it gradually took the place of AntiocJi and 
Alexandria as the chief seat of Greek culture and learn- 
ing. Constautine too in his new capital was able to set 
more fully in order the despotic system of govern- 
ment which had been brought in by Diocletian. 
From this time, though the Senate and the Con- 
suls still went on, we may look on the Empire as 
being an absolute monarchy in form as well as in fact, 
And moreOTer Constantine not only reigned longer 
than any Emperor since Augustus, but he established 
his power so firmly that the Empire lasted in his 
iamily as long as any of his family were left. But 
they were mostly cut off by their own kinsfolk. Con- 
stantine divided his dominions among his three sons, 
but at last, in 353, the Empire was again united in his 
son Constantius, who reigned at Constantinople till 
361. There were several revolts and rival Emperors in 
his time, as, well as many disputes in the Church, and 
unsuccessful wars with the Germans and Persians. But 
his cousin Julian., who was C<esar under him in the 
West, drove the Germans out of Gaul, and thus made 
himself a great name. At last his soldiers proclaimed 
him Augustus, and, as Constantius died soon after 
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Julian got possession of the whole Empire withoi:t 
much trouble. But his reign did not last long, as ia 
363 he died in war against the Persians, and the 
family of Constantine ended with him, 

2. The Establishment of Christianity.— 
When Constantine embraced Christianity, the long 
struggle between the Church and the power of heatlien 
Rome came to an end. The Church conquered the 
Empire, Not only did the Empire become Clu'istian, 
but Christianity became in a special way the religion 
of the Empire. Clirisrianity has hardly anywhere 
taken firm and lasting root, except in those countiiea 
which either formed part of the Roman Empire or 
learned their religion and civilization from it, and 
from this time the histoiy of the Church and of the 
Empu-e go together. Constantine, as was often done 
at tirat time, put off his baptism till just before his 
death. Yet he acted tlirougbout as the chief ruler of 
the Church ; and when Arius, a priest of Alexandria, 
put forth new doctrines as to the more mysterious 
points of Christian belief, it was by the Emperor's 
authority that a Council of Bishops was gathered to- 
gether at Ntkaia in Bithynia in ^z^. This is com- 
monly called the Council of Nsee, and here the Nkeiie 
Creed was drawn up. This was the first of what are 
called the General Councils of the Church, several of 
which were held in this and the next century. , For 
men were at this time constantly disputing about the 
deepest doctrines of the Christian religion, and each 
heresy, that is, each new and strange kind of teaching, 
commonly called for a Council to settle the dispute. 
The truth is that the despotic system of the Empire 
had so thoroughly crushed men's minds in all political 
matters that it was only on points of religion that there 
was any free play of tjiought at all. Moreover, while 
Christianity is essentially the religion of the Roman 
Empire, different forms of Christianity took their 
firmest root in different parts of the Empire, accord- 
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ing to the character and turn of mind of the people. 
Thus in the West, where Latin was spoken, men 
thought lesF about subtle fioints of doctrine ; but we 
shall see that, before long, Rome again became the 
ruling and Imperial city in ecclesiastical matters, as 
she had once been in temporal dominion. Mean- 
while, in the Greek-speaking provinces men's rainda 
were more given to liard questions of doctrine. 
As the Greeks had in old times produced so many 
subtle philosophers, so they now produced equally 
subtle divines. And in the further East, in Syria and 
Egypt, ia the lands which had never thoroughly be- 
come either Greek or Roman, men fell off into doo- 
trines wluch both Greeks and Latins thought heretical. 
This was the only way that was left to them of assert- 
ing their national independence. Thus the whole 
Empire gradnally embraced Christianity ; but Chris- 
tianity took dilferent shapes in different parts, and 
there were long disputings on various points of doc- 
trine, and of course men did not become Christians 
of any kind all at once. Many still clave to the old 
headien woKhip, especially what we may call the two 
ends of mankind, tiiat is to say, the philosophers who 
trusted in their own wisdom, and the nide peasantry 
in the country-places. For Christianity was every- 
where preached first in tlie towns ; hence it came that 
the voiA^agantes, which at first simply meant a cortfi' 
irymati, came to mean s. pagan or heathen or worship- 
per of false Gods. Still, from the time that Constan- 
tine professed himself a Christian, Christianity grew 
and paganism went back, though it cannot be doubted 
that the spread of Christianity was greatSy hindered by 
the endless disputes in the Church. Constantius 
favoured the Arians, and, after his death, paganism 
got a new start for a moment. For Julian, though he 
had been brought up as Christian, and though in hia 
own life he was one of the best of all the Emperors, 
fell back again to the worship of the old Gods. But 
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ali the Emperors after him were Christians, and by the 
end of the fourth century after Christ, the Christians 
were, to say the least, the great majority in most parts 
of the Empire. Under the Emperors Gratian and 
Iheodosius, who reigned between them from 367 to 
395, the pubhc profession of paganism was quite put 
an end to. 

3. The Teutonic Invasions.— We have now 
come to the time when the nations of our own race 
began to make their way into the Empire. We 
have seen that the different German tribes had been 
most dangerous enemies of Rome ever since the time 
of Augustus, and that many of the most valiant Em- 
perors had much ado to defend the Empire against 
them. So it was stiii ; Constantine and Julian had to 
fight hard against the Germans, and so had Vakniiman, 
the next Emperor but one after Julian. But in all these 
wars, though the Germans were constantly driven back, 
yet they grew stronger and stronger, while the Romans 
grew weaker and weaker. Some of the Germans 
nnade their way into the Empire in arms ; others took 
service in the Roman annies, and often received grants 
of land as their reward. In both ways they learned 
something of Roman civilization and Roman mihtary 
discipline, without losing anything of their own 
strength and courage. Presently it became not 
uncommon for a Gotliic or other Teutonic chief to 
be at once King of his own people and to bear some 
title as a Roman general or magistrate. In such cases 
he and his people served the Emperors or fought 
against them, pretty much as they thought good, or 
according as they were well or ill treated. And at the 
same time they Jeamed something of the religion of 
Rome, so that most of the Teutonic nations became 
Christians, before they settled in the Empire or very 
soon after. But it was for the most part in its ArSan 
form that they embraced Christianity. Thus we find 
Bafharians, who for the most part ho.vf.vei '^ere 
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Christians, settled within the Empire ; and before long 
they began to occupy whole provinces. We have now 
come to the time when the Teutonic settlements 
and conquests become the most important facts in 
history. It often happens that the migrations and 
victories of one nation are caused by some other 
nation pressing upon it. And so it happened now. 
The movements of the Teutonic nations Into the 
Roman Empire which had already begun was greatly 
hastened and strengthened by the pressure of Tura- 
nian tribes who were pushing their way from the East, 
The chief of these were the Huns, who had been them- 
selves driven out of China in the extreme east of Asia, 
and who were now making their way into Europe. 
Though the Huns did not themselves enter the Em- 
pire till long afterwards, and though they never 
actually settled within it at any time, yet this migra- 
tion of tlieirs had a most important effect on the state 
of the Empire, by the stii- which it caused among the 
Teutonic nations. 

4. The Goths. — The first Teutonic people whom 
the Huns met were the Goths, who had lately formed 
a great kingdom in the land nortli of the Danube, 
which had been Trajan's province of Dacia, but from 
which the Romans had withdrawn under Aurelian. 
They were beginning to become Christians of the 
Arian sect, under the teaching of a Bishop named 
Wulfila or Ulfilas, whose translation of the Scriptures 
into the Gothic tongue is the oldest Teutonic writing 
that we have. The Huns now came upon them like a 
storm ; some of the Goths submitted to the neiv in- 
vaders, while others were allowed to cross the Danube 
and settle within the Empire. This was in 376. The 
first VaJentinian was now dead : the reigning Emperors 
were his brother Valms in the East and his sons 
Gratian and Valeniiuian in the West The Goths 
were bo ill-treated fj the officers of Valens that they 
iook tc ijr.is; a battle was fought near ^Si^y/ayw/A 
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in 378, in which Valens was killed. After this the 
Goihs were never driven out of the Empire, tliough 
many of tliem took service in the Roman armies. But 
strangely enough, when the Goths came to found a 
lasting kingdom, it was not in the eastern part of the 
Empire into which they had first passed, but quite 
away in tlie West. This was a most wretched time 
for the Empire; for, besides the movements of the 
Barbarians, various Emperors or Tyrants rose and fell 
in different provinces, especially in Gaul and Britain. 
Things went on a little better during the reign of 
Theoihsius, who is called the Great, and who reigned, 
first as a colleague of the sons of Valentinian, and after- 
wards alone, from 379 to 395. Tlieodosius is famous 
for the penance to which he submitted at the hands 
of Saint Ambrose, the Archbishop of Milan, who re- 
fused him admittance to the church till he had repented 
of a massacre which he had ordered among the tur- 
bulent people of TJiessalonica. Theodosius was the 
last Emperor who reigned over tie whole Empire 
before it was divided and dismembered ; as soon as 
he died it began to fall in pieces. He left two sons, 
of whom Ifomriits reigned in the West, and Arcadius 
in the East. The West-Goths, under their famous 
king Alarie, presently revolted, and, though they were 
kepi in checlc for a. while by the Roman general 
Stiiicho, at last, in 410, they took and sacked Rome, 
which had never been taken by a foreign enemy since 
the time of Brennus the Gaul. Alarie died soon after, 
and the next Gothic King Athaulf\aa.A& a treaty with 
the Empire and passed into Gaul and Spain. German 
tribes of ali kinds were now pressing into Gaul, and 
fi-om Gaul into Spain, and rival Emperors were rising 
and failing, Athaulf went in name as a Roman officer 
to restore the province of Spain to the Empire. In 
riiiiUty this was tlie beginning of an independent 
Gothic king:dom in Spain and southern Gaul, and t!ie 
way in which this kingdom began is a good example 
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of the way in which the Roman Empire, its laws and 
titles, stitl exercised a powerful influence on the minds 
of those who were really its conqueiors. 

5. End of the Emperors in Italy, — Meanwhile 
the Western Empire was being cut short in all 
quarters by the settlements of the Franks, Burgun- 
diaiis. Vandals, and other Teutonic tribes in the 
different provinces, settlements which we shall speak 
of again presently. No Teutonic kingdoms were 
founded in the East; but, while the Western pro- 
vinces were falling off one by one, the East had 
much ado to hold up against the attacks of the 
Persians. Presently the Romans of both Empires, 
and the Goths and other Teutons who had settled 
within the Empire, were ail threatened by the 
Turanian hordes under the famous Aiiila, King of 
the Huns. He went on for a while ravaging and 
conquering far and wide, till at last he was defeated 
in the great battle of ChMons in 451 by the united 
powers of Romans, Goths, and Franks. This was 
one of the most important battles in the history of the 
world; it was a struggle for life and death between 
the Aiyan and Turanian races, and Christianity and 
civilization, and all that distitiguishes Europe from 
Asia and Africa, were at stake. The names therefore 
of Aetius, the Roman general, and of the West-Gothic 
King Theodorie who died in the battle, are names 
which should always beheld in honour. It is need- 
less to go through the names of all the Emperors of 
this time : the only one in the West who is worth 
remembering on his own account is Majorian, a wise 
and brave man, who reigned from 457 to 461. At 
last, in 476, the succession of the Western Emperors 
came to an end, and the way in which it came to 
an end marks the way in which the names and 
titles of Rome were kept on, while all power was 
passing into the hands of the Barbarians. The 
Roman Senate voted that one Emperor was enough, 
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and that the Eastern Emperor Zem should reign oyer 
the whole Empire. But at the same time Zeno was 
made to intrust the government of Italy, with the title 
of Patrician, to Odoacsr, the chief of the German 
mercenaries in the service of the Western Empire. 
Thus the Roman Empire went on at Constantinople 
or New Rome, while Italy and the Old Rome iteelf 
passed into the power of the Barbarians. Still the 
Roman laws and names went on, and we may be sure 
that any man in Italy would have been much sur- 
prised if he had been told that the Roman Empire had 
come to an end. We shall presently see what im- 
portant events came of this long keeping on of the old 
Roman names and feelings. 

6. Settlements of the Burgundians and 
Franks. — It was through these settlements of the 
Teutonic tribes within the Roman Empire that 
several of the chief nations of modern Europe arose. 
We may perhaps call the Spanish kingdom of the 
West-Gotha, of which we have already spoken, and 
which began about 4x4, the first of the kingdoms of 
modern Europe, the first which arose out of the break- 
ing up of die RomaxL Empire, For some while it was 
not merely a Spanish kingdom, for it took in all 
Aquitaine or Gaul south of the Loire, and the capital 
of the West-Gothic kings was at Toulouse. Meanwhile 
the Burgundians and Franks, whose names are so 
famous in later history, began to settle, at first under 
8 nominal subjection to the Empire, in other parts 
of Gaul, The Burgundians settled in the south- 
eastern part of Ganl, where their name has lived on 
in several kingdoms and duchies. And, towards the 
end of the fifth century, the kingdom of the Franks 
took firm toot in Gaui under their King Chlodwig or 
Clavis — the same name which was afterwards written 
Ludwig, Louis, and Lewis — who reigned from 481 to 
511, He became a Christian, and not only a Chris- 
tian but a Catholic, which greatly favoured his coii- 
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quests, as all the other Teutonic Kings were Arians. 
The dominions of the Franks now took in part of 
their old country in Germany and also their conquests 
in Gaul. And they have given their name to parts of 
both countiies ; for part of Germaiiy b still called 
Fra}ikm or Franconia, and part of Gaul is still called 
France. In Latin both names are the same, Frawia. 
But the Franks gradually spread their conquests over 
a much lai^er part both of Gaul and of Germany, 
bringing the different nations of both lands into 
more or less of subjection to them. Thus in Gaul they 
conquered the kingdom of the Burgundlans and won 
Aquitaine from the West-Goths, leaving to them only 
a small part of Gaul on the coast of the Mediterranean. 
But it was only in Northern Gaul that the Franks 
really settled. It was out of these setdements of the 
West-Godis, Franks, and Burgundians that all the 
modem states of Germany, Gaul, and Spain have 

7. The Vandals and the East- Goths.— But 
there' were other Teutonic settiements in the Empire 
which did not in this way give birth to modern states 
and nations, because the Emperors were, as we shall 
presently see, able to join them again to the Empire. 
Among these were what we may call the worst and 
the best of the Teutonic settlements, those namely 
of the Vandals in Africa and of the East-Goths in 
Italy. The Vandals were for some time settled in 
Spain, but in 429 they crossed over into Africa and 
founded a kingdom of which Carthage was the capital 
The Vandals were Arians, and they cruelly persecuted 
the Catholic Romans whom they found in the 
country, and this seems to have been one reason 
among others why their kingdom did not last. The 
king<lom of the East-Goths in Italy was very different. 
Their King Theodork entered lUly in 489 by a com- 
mission from the Emperor Zeno, overthrew Odoacer, 
and reigned himself from 493 to 526, But, though he 
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reigned in Italy, he was never called King of Italy, 
but only King of his own Goths, Though he was an 
Arian, lie in no way persecuted the Catholics, and he 
let the Romans keep their own laws ■uid 1I! that they 
wRre used to Every yew 1 e n^med o le of the 
Consuls 1 le t! e othei nas named bj the E peror 
at Cons,t tnoplc It^j «n ler Tleodorc was the 
most peaceful a \ flour shi g countrj n the world 
more p iceful and flourish ng than it 1 ad bee 1 fo a 
long t e b f e or than t ha*! e er been s ce 11 
quite lately The don n ons of Theodo c stretched 
fai beyoad Italy t tie north east ind west and he 
ruled the West Gotl c k ngdo a n Ga 1 a d Spa as 
guard an for 1 s gra dson. But tl s great don n on 
of the East Goths d d cot last anj n ore than that of 
the Vandals n Afr a a d none of the n odern states 
or nat ons of Europe can be sa d to sp ng from e tl er 
of then 

8, Origin of the Romance Nations —We tl s 
see that new states arose out of the settle n ts of the 
Teutonic nations in the western prov ces f the 
Empire. And we may say that not onl) nev stit 5 
arose, but also new nations. For, out of the m xti re 
of the Roman inhabitants and the Teutoi c set lers 
tliere arose a new state of things, which was ne tl er 
Roman nor Teutonic, but a mixture of the two. The 
Goths and the other Teutons who settled in Italy, 
Spain, and Gaul were by no means mere destroyers 
who swept everything before them. They let the 
Romans keep their own laws and language and part 
of their lands. And in Spain and Gaul those nations, 
like the Goths and Burgundians, which had been con- 
verted by Arian Bishops gradually came over to the 
Catholic faith. Moreover, as the Romans had all the 
learning and civilization on their side, the clergy were 
for a long time almost always Romans, and they kept 
the properly and influence wliich they had before, and 
indeed addud to it Thus the two nations were 
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gradually mixed together ; and the conquerors, as 
being the smaller in number, gradually came to adopt 
a great deal of the laws and manners, and especiallj 
the language, of the conquered. Thus there arose the 
modern Spanish and Italian nations, and tlie two 
nations of Gaul, the people of Provence and Aquitaim 
south of the Loire and the French to the north. But 
of the languages which were thus formed we mtjst 
speak a little more fully. 

9. Origin of the Romance Languages.— By 
the time the Teutonic settlements in Western Europe 
took place, Latin had become the common speech 
of Gaul and Spain no less than of Italy. The old 
languages whidi were spoken before the Romans 
came lived on only in a few out-of-the-way corners, 
like the country of the Basques. The language 
therefore which tlie Teutonic settlers found pi'evailing, 
and which they had to learn in order to get on with 
the people of the provinces, was Latin. That is to 
say, it was such Latin as was spoken at the time 
which of cour w q h L n 

of the great K wr Um d 

language nodbdffd dft 

provinces. And G lao d p k 

Latin, the Ian g n beca 

rupted, and a m G rm dp 

Thus the com g ta G d Sp 

became a kind p La h d 

common spee n wr g h d g d 

Latin for ages N h h m ti 

common speech, which began to be called Roman, m 
distinction from the Latin which men wrote. Thus, 
out of the various dialects of this Roman language, 
several of the chief languages of modern Europe very 
gradually arose. These are those which are called the 
Romance languages, those namely which have their 
origin in Latin. The chief of these are Italian and 
Spanish in their dilferent dialects, Provencal In 
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Southern, and French in Northern, Gaul, These 
languages had their beginning at the time of which we 
are now spealcmg, but it was not until long afterwards 
that men began to imderstand that quite new languages 
had really grown up. And, besides these four great 
Romance languages, a fifth, distinct from any of tiietn, 
which is still specially called Eomansch, is spoken in 
the eastern parts of Switzerland, in what was anciently 
the Roman province ai JiisHa. And, stranger still, in 
the lands which formed the province of Dacia, which 
the Romans held only from the time of Trajan to thai 
of Aurelian, a Romance language is still spoken, and the 
people still call themselves Jioumaiis. Of the fourth 
great Latin-speaking country, Africa, we have nothing 
to say in this way, foi-, as we go on, we shall see how 
in Africa everything Roman and everything Teutonic 
was utterly swept away. 

10. High and Low Dutch. — Such was the way 
in which the Teutonic nations established themselves 
in the western provinces of the Continent. Meanwhile 
other Teutonic settlements of quite another kind, and 
made by another branch of the Teutonic race, were 
going on elsewhere. This is a good place to stop and 
explain that there are two great divisions of the 
Tetitoiik or Dutch people, tlie High and the Low. 
It must always be remembered that, though we now 
commonly use the word Dutch to mean only the people 
of Holland, yet the word is always used in German, and 
was formerly used in Engiish, to mean the whole of the 
German people. And, as the Germans called their 
own speech Thiotisc, Deutsch, or Dutch, meaning the 
language whidi could be understood, those people 
whose language could not be understood were called 
Welsh or strangers. The High-Dutch are those who 
live inland, in the south of Germany away from tlie 
sea, while the Low are those who live near the sea, by 
the mouths of the great rivers Rhine, Weser, and Elbe. 
Into the greater part of their country the Romans had 
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never come since the days of Drusus and Germani- 
cus, and for a long time they knew very little of the 
Romans, and the Romans knew very little of them. 
They liad not served in the Roman armies, and they 
knew nothing about the Christian religion. They were 
therefore in quite a different state from the other 
tribes who had made their way into the continental 
provinces ; for these last knew something of the civil- 
ization and religion of Rome, even before they en- 
tered the Roman dominions. Of the earlier Teutonic 
settlers the greater part belonged to the High-Dutch 
division, though the language of the Goths had much 
more in common with the Low. But, though the 
Low-Dutch and Gothic languages are thus closely 
connected, yet the settlements of the Goths have 
historically nothing to do with the settlements of the 
Low-Dutch. Those Low-Dutch settlements which 
have had most effect on the history of the world, and 
in which we have the deepest interest, were made m 
quite another part of the Empire, and in quite another 
way. The settlements of the Goths and Franks were 
mainly made by land, while the great settlement of the 
Low-Dutch tribes was made by sea. 

II. The English Conquest of Britain. — We 
have seen that in the island of Britain, of which the 
greater part became a Roman province in the time of 
Agricola, the Romans found a Celtic people, the 
Briioiu. But in the north of the island, and in the 
other great island of Ireland, there was another Celtic 
people, the Scots or Irish, The Roinaiis never even 
tried to conquer Ireland, and they never conquered 
the whole of Britain. The northern part of what is 
now called Scotland always remained free. In the 
rest of the island the Britons were conquered, and 
the land became a Roman province. But in the fourth 
century, when the power of Rome began to gel weaker, 
the free Celts in the northern part of the island, the 
/Ito and Scots, began to pour into the Roman -^to- 
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viiice, and other enemies began to invade the land 
from the east by sea. These last were no other thao 
the forefathers of tlie English of to-day. For the 
English people belong to the Low-Dutch stock, and 
entered Britain from the old Low-Dutch lands bj' the 
Elbe and the Weser. It was in the latter part of the 
fourth century that these Low-Dutch tribes, and, first 
among them, the Saxons, began to make attacks on 
Britain by sea. The Saxons are also heard of a* 
pressing into Gaul by land, and they even made one 
or two small settlements there; but their attacks on 
}!ritain by sea were those which led to the greatest re- 
bulf!. The first gieat Saxon invasion was in the lime 
of Valentmian, but it was driven back by Theodosi-us, 
fathei of the Emperor of that name. But when the 
Human power began altogether to give way in the 
rcign of Honoruis, the Roman troops were withdrawn 
tiom Bntain, about the year 410, and the island was 
left to shift for Itself. The Teutonic invasions now 
naturally began again, and now it was that the invad- 
ers began to settle m the land. No doubt men of 
many different I.,ow Dutch tribes joined in these ex- 
peditions; but there were three tribes which stood 
out above the others. Tliese were the Angles, the 
Saxons, and the JuUs. The Celts, the Britons and 
Scots, have always called Englishmen Saxons, most 
likely because it was the Saxons who made the first 
attack in Valentinian's time. But, as soon as the 
different Teutonic Uibes in Britain began to join to- 
gether into one people, the name by which they called 
themselves was Angles or English, and the land was 
called Anglia or England. Thus it was that the 
Englisli people went iirom their old homes on the 
mainland, and won for themselves new homes in the 
isle of Britain. They knew nothing and cared 
nothing for the laws or language or arts of Rome. 
They did not, like the Goths and Franks, adopt the 
language and religion of the Romans ; they swept 
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everytiiing before them, and the Britons were either 
killed, or made slaves, or took refuge in the western 
parts of the island. The Germans everywhere called 
the people of the Roman provinces, whose tongue they 
did not understand, Welsh, and that word in German 
is still applied to the French and Italians. But in 
Britain of course the name meant the Britons; they 
were called, and are still called the Welsh, and the 
part of the island which they still keep is called Wales. 
The first English kingdom founded in Britain was that 
of Kent, a kingdom of the Jutes, founded in 449, two 
years before Aetius and Theodoric overtlirew Attila 
at Chalons. Presently other kingdoms, Anglian and 
Saxon, were founded, and, in a little more than a hun- 
dred years, the greater part of that land wliich had 
been the Roman and Christian province of Britain 
had become the heathen land of the Angles and Sax- 
ons. Thus it was that the English people settled in 
the land which thus became Mngland, settling in quite 
another way from that in which the other Teutonic 
nations had settled in the otlier paits of the Empire. 
Our forefathers kept their own language and their own 
religion. The other Teutons did not become Christians 
till about a hundred and fifty years after the English 
Conquest began, and then they were not converted by 
those whom they had conquered. But the tongue 
which we still speak, though, like other tongues, 
it lias gone through many changes, is still in its main 
substance the old Teutonic speech of our fathers. 

12. Summary. — Thus, in the course of the fourth 
and iifdi centuries, the Roman Empire gradually be- 
came Christiaii. The capital was moved to Constafi- 
tinople, and, when the Empire was divided, Constan- 
tinople always remained the capital of the Eastern part. 
Meanwhile the Goths, I^ranks, and other Teutonic 
nations pressed into the Empire, and out of their 
settlements the Romance nations of modern Europe 
arose. The invasion of the Huns was driven back by 
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the united powers of Romans and Teutons. Tlie series 
of Emperors in the West came to an end, and ihe 
Empire was nomiiially reimited, Theodork the Goth 
reigning in Italy. Meanwhile the Low-Dutch tribes, 
the Angles and Saxons, were settling in Britain, and 
making the beginning of the English nation. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE EAST. 

Continuation, of the Roman Empire at Constantinople 
(i) — condiUon of the Eastei-n Church (i) — reign of 
Justinian, his legislation and buildings (2) — exploits 
of Belisarius and Narsisj recovery of Africa and 
Italy i^— Lombard conquest of Italy j relations of 
Rome and Venice to the Empire (^—wars with th» 
Turks and Avars (3) — greatness of Persia under the 
two Chosroesj Persian victories of Heraclius {3)— *itf 
of the Saracens; preachine of Mahomet j spread of his 
religion {^-^the first CoMphsj their leiars imth the 
Empire ; conqjiests of Syria and Egypt; sieves of Con- 
stantinople (s) — Saracen conquests tn Africa, Spain, 
and Southern Gaul {^—Saracen conquest of Persia; 
breaking up of the Saracenic dominion; position of the 
later Caiiphs(6) — the Isaurian Emperors; dispute atonf 
images; decline of the Imperial "power in Italy {7) — 
advance of the Lombards in Italy l^-^the Merwings 
in Gaul; they are succeeded by ihe Karlitigs (8) — 
Pippin invited into Italy; he becomes Patrician of 
Rome (8) — Charles the Great conquers the Loiniards; 
his election as Etnperor (8, 9) — Summary (10), 

I. The Roman Emperors at Constanti- 
nople.— The succession of Roman Emperors thus 
carae to an end in the West, but the Empire still went 
on at Constantinople. The Emperors who reigned there 
still claimed to be sovereigns of the whole Empire, 
though they had no real power west of the Hadriatia 
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The parts of the Empire which were really under their 
dominion were chiefly those which either were originally 
Greek, or where the Greek language and civilization 
had been spread by the conquests of Alexander. 
That is, they ruled over the lands which I have 
before spoken of as the Greek and the Oriental 
provinces. Still it must be borne in mind that 
these Emperors were strictly Jiomau Emperors. 
The Imperial succession went on without any 
break; the laws and titles of Rome were kept up, 
and, though Greek was the language which was mos* 
spoken, yet Latin remained for a long time the officja. 
language, that which was used in drawing up laws and 
public documents of all kinds. There is no need to 
say much about the Emperors who reigned at Con 
stantinople between the death of Theodosius the Great 
ajid the nominal reunion of the Empire in 476. 
Their time was mainly taken up witii wars with tlie 
Persians, in which the Romans generally got the worst, 
with the invasion of Attiia and his Huns, and with 
ecclesiastical disputes within the Empire. The people 
of the Oriental provinces especially, who had never 
thoroughly become either Greek or Roman, were con- 
stantly putting fortli or adopting doctrines which the 
Catholic Church, both of the Old and of the New 
Rome, looked on as heretical. Several Councils of the 
Chiurch were held during this time, and this was the 
time of some of the most famous of the Greek i^//ijn', 
especially the great preacher Saint John Chrysostom, 
that is, the Goldenmouth, who was Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. The Patriarchs of Constantinople or 
New Rome were the chief Bishops in the East, but, 
as the Emperors were always at hand, they never won 
anytliing like the same power which the Bishops of the 
Old Rome won in the West. Thus, though the history 
of the Eastern Empire is largely a history of ecclesias- 
tical disputes, yet we never find there the same kind 
of disputes between Church and State, between the 
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ecclesiastical and the temporal powers, which make up 
so great a part of Western history. 

2. The Recovery of Italy and Africa. — As 
the claims of the Emperors who reigoed at Coii^ 
stantinopie to rule over all the dominions of theii 
predecessors were never forgotten, so they were put 
forward whenever there was any chance of making 
them good. And soon after the Emperors came to 
an end in the West, the Emperors at Constantinople 
had several opportunities of meddling in Western 
affairs. The Franks were too powerful atid too far 
off for the Emperors to have any chance of winning 
hack Gaul ; so they were commonly held to be friends 
of the Empire, and in 510 Chlodwig himself was made 
Roman Consul for the year. With Italy the Emperors 
had much more to do, Wc have seen that both Odoacer 
and T-'heodoric entered Italy with a nominal com- 
mission from the Emperor Zeno, which at least kept 
up the memory of the claims of the Emperors to rule 
in Italy. As long as Theodoric lived, there was no 
liope of anything more than this ; but after his death 
the power of the Goths in Italy declined. So did 
also that of the Vandals in Africa, and the reigning 
Emperor now began to think that it would be possible 
to make both countries again really, as well as noiiiin- 
ally, parts of the Empire. This Emperor •■nz.% Justinian, 
who reigned from 527 to 565, and was one of the 
most famous of all the Emperora. He was famous 
for his buildings, especially for the great church of 
Saint Sophia at Constantinople, and still more for 
putting the laws of Rome into the shape of a regular 
code. Thus was formed that complete system of 
Roman law, called the Civil Law, which has formed 
the groundwork of the law of the greater part of 
Europe. Justinian was also famous for the great 
conquests made in his reign, though he had not much 
to do with making them himself His general 
B^isarius was perhaps the greal 
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ever lived, as he did the greatest things with the 
smallest means. He did something to check the 
Persians, who were now very powerful under a great 
King called Chcsroes or Nushirvan. la 534 Belisarius 
put an end to the Vandal kingdom in Africa, and 
the next year, being then Consul, he landed in Sicily, 
and a long wai between the Romans and Gotlis went 
on under Belisarius and his successor Narsh, till, in 
553, the whole of Italy was recovered to the Empire. 
Meanwhile the southern part of Spain was also 
recovered from the West-Goths, so that Justinian 
reigned both in the Old and in tlie New Rome, and 
the Roman dominion again stretched from the Ocean 
to die Euphrates. It would have been far wiser if 
Justinian had left the West alone, and had given his 
whole mind to defending his Eastern dominions 
against the Persians and against the various enemies 
who were always attacking the Empire from the north. 
While his great generals were conquering Italy, the 
Slavonic tribes ravaged the Illyrian and Thracian pro- 
vinces at pleasure. In fact these great conquests 
were really a source of weakness rather than of 
strength. Still it is not wonderful that Justinian, as 
Roman Emperor, could not withstand the temptation, 
and he most likely thought it his duly, to recover as 
many of the old provinces of the Empire as he could. 
But, after all, it was only for a very few years that the 
Emperors were able to keep the whole of Italy. 
Three years after Justinian's death, in 568, a Teutonic 
people called the Lombards began to pour into Italy, 
and they presently conquered the whole North and 
some parts of the South. Still a large part of Italy, in- 
cluding Rome and Ravenna, most part of the South, 
and the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, remain- 
ed to the Empire. Venice also, a state which began to 
spring up in the fiftli century, when men fled for fear 
of the Huns and sought shelter in the small islands 
of the Hadriatic, also kept up its comiexion with the 
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Empire, but its connexion gradually became one 
rather of alliance tlisin of subjection. 

3. Wars with the Persians. — We thus see 
that, at the end of the sixth century, the Empire, 
thoHgh so large a part of it had fallen away, still took 
in the greater part of the countries round the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and still kept all the greatest cities of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. But it was threatened on 
all sides, not only by the Lombards in the West but 
by the Slavonic and Turanian nations who were 
pressing in from the North in the countries by the 
Danube, and still more by the Persians in the East. 
It was in the reign of Justinian that we first began to 
hear of the Turks. That name does not mean those 
particular Turks who made their way into the Empire 
long afterwards, and who hold Constantinople still. 
The Turks with whom we have now to do belonged 
to other branches of the great Turkish race, a race 
whicl. is perhaps the most widely spread of all the 
Turanian races of Asia, and of the different branches 
of which we shall often hear again. Another Tura- 
nian people, the Avars, also appear on the borders of 
the Empire at this tune, and several Emperors, 
especially Maurue,vA\o reigned from 58a to 6o2,had 
much ado to defend their northern frontier against 
them. Meanwhile the Persians were at the height of 
their power ; and, under another Chosroes, a grandson 
of Chosroes called Nushirvan, they bade fair to 
subdue all the Eastern provinces of the Empire. 
Between the years 6ir and 615 the Persian armies 
overran the whole of Syria, Egypt, and Asia, reaching 
to the Hellespont, and encamping at Challt^don within 
sight of Constantinople. The Empire was then ruled 
by Heradius, one of the greatest names in the whole 
list of Roman Emperors. He had been Exarch or 
Governor of Africa, and had risen to the throne by 
destroybg Phocas, who had rebelled and murdered 
the Emperor Maurice. For a while he seemed to do 
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nothiBg to stop the Persian invasions ; but at last he 
arose ; he restored the old discipline of the Roman 
armies, and in a series of great campaigns, from 62a 
to 628, he altogether brolie the Persian power, and 
won back all that Chosroes had conquered. But, 
while the Romans and Persians were thus dis- 
puting for the dominion of Asia, the Empire was 
again cut shoit in the West, for the Gothic Kings now 
won back the Roman province in Spain ; atid it was 
presently cut short in the East in a far more terrible 
way. For a power was now arising which was to 
overthrow the Persians and Goths altogether, and to 
strike a deadly blow at the power of Rome. 

4, Rise of the Saracens. — We now come to the 
rise of a great Semitic power, the only Semitic power 
which has played any great part in history since the 
time of the great dominion of Carthage. i"or it must 
not be forgotten that the Persians, though so widely 
cut off from their Western brethren, were just as 
much Aryans as the Italians, Greeks, or Teutons. 
We also come to the rise of a new religion, the last 
of the three great religions which have come out from 
among the Semitic nations, and all of which ta^jght 
men that there is but one God, and bade them to 
keep from the worship of idols. First came Judaism, 
then Christianity, and now the religion of Mahomet. 
Mahomet was an Arab of Mecca, the holy city of 
Arabia, where he was born in 569. He gave himself 
out for a prophet, and taught that, though both the 
Jewish and the Christian religion were sent from God, 
yet he had himself received a revelation more perfecE 
than eidier. In his own country there can be no 
doubt that Mahomet was a great reformer. He swept 
away the idolatry of the Arabs ; he greatly reformed 
their laws and manners, and gathered their scattered 
tribes into one nation. In his early days he had to 
bear much persecution ; but, as he grew powerful, he 
began to teach that his new religion was to be forced 
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upon al! men by the sword. So the Ai^bs, or Saracens 
as they are also called, as soon as they had embraced 
the faith of Mahomet, held it to be their duty to spread 
their faith everywhere, which in fact meant to conquer 
the whole world. They everywhere gave men the 
choice of three things, Koran, tribute, or sword; that 
is, they called on all men either to believe in Mahomef 
and to accept tlie Koran, a book which contained 
his revelations, to submit to the Saracens and pay 
tribute, or else to fight against them if they could. 
By these means the rel^ion of Mahomet was spread 
over a large part of Asia and Africa, and we shall see 
tliatic made its waji into Europe also. As Christianity 
became the reUgion of the Empire and of the nations 
which learned their civilization from either the Old 
or the New Rome, so Mahometanism became the 
religion of the Arabs, and of those nations who were 
conquered by them or learned their civilization from 
them. We may call it the religion of the East, as far 
as we have to do witli the East, just as Christianity 
is tlie religion of the West. It has spread at different 
times as far as from Spain to India. The people of 
all the countries which were conquered by the 
Saracens and other Mahometan powers had eitiier to 
embrace the Mahometan religion or else to buy the 
right to practise their own, whether Christian or 
heathen, by the payment of tribute. 

5. Wars between the Saracens and 
Romans. — As soon as all Arabia had been joined 
together under the authority of Mahomet, he and his 
followers began to spread their power over tlie neigh- 
bouring countries ; that is, of course, mainly over the 
dominions of Rome and Persia. Mahomet himself 
died in 633, before any serious attack was made upon 
either, and he was succeeded in his power by rulers 
called his Caliphs or Suixessors, the first of whom was 
his father-in-iaw ^*M-5£jSr. The Caliphs were at once 
spiritual and temporal rulers, much the same as if in 
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Cliristendom the same man had been Pope and Em- 
peror at once. Under the first two Caliphs Abit-Bekr 
and Omar, the Roman provinces of Syria and Egypt 
were conquered between the years 632 and 639, Now 
it should be remembered that these two were the 
provinces in which Greek and Roman civilization had 
never thoroughly taken root, where the mass of the 
people still kept their old languages, and where men 
were always failing away into forms of belief which 
were counted heretical according to the faith both of 
tlie Old and New Rome. In these provinces there- 
fore men may well have deemed that they had little 
to lose by a change of rulers. It followed then that, 
though the Saracens had to fight several hard battles 
against the Roman armies in Syria, yet they met with 
no general resistance from the whole people, and in 
Egypt they met with no resistance at all. The great 
cities of Antioch and Alexandria^ as well as Jerusalem^ 
were thus lost to the Empire. But in the lands on 
this side of Mount Tauros, where the influence of 
Greek culture and Roman law was more deep and 
abiding, the Saracens never gained any lasting footing. 
They often invaded the country, and twice, in 673 
and 716, they besieged Constantinople itself, but they 
made no abiding conquests. In Africa too, which 
had been far more thoroughly Romanized than Syria 
and Egypt, they met with a long resistance. Their 
invasions began in 647, but Carthage was not taken 
till 698, and the whole country was not fully subdued 
till 709, From no part of the Empire have all traces 
either of the Roman dominion or of the Teutonic 
settlement of the Vandals been so utterly swept away as 
from Africa. From Africain7io the Saracens crossed 
into Spain, and in about three years they subdued 
the whole land, except wiiere the Christians still held 
out in the mountain fastnesses of the North. They 
conquered also a small part of Gaul, namely the pro- 
vince of Narbonne or S^timanta. But this was the 
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end of their conquests in Western Europe. In 733 
they were defeated in the great battle of Tours by 
tlie Frank Charles Martd, of whom we shall presently 
hear again. In 755 they were altogether driven out of 
Gaul, but it took more than seven hundred years more 
to drive them out of the whole of Spain. 

6. The Saracen Conquests in the East. — 
The Saracens thus lopped off the Eastern and 
Southern provincfts of the Empire, so that the 
Romans no longer held anything in Africa, nor any- 
thing in Asia beyond Mount Tauros. Meanwhile 
they were pressing on with equal vigour against the 
odier great empire of Persia. In about nineteen 
years, from 632 to 651, the whole kingdom of Persia 
was conquered, and the native dynasty of the Sas- 
sanides, which had reigned in Persia since the time 
of Artaxerxes, came to an end. Persia now gradually 
became a Mahometan country. The Saracens thence 
pressed northwards and eastwards into Sind, the most 
western part of India, and into the Turkish lands 
beyond the Oxus. For a short time the whole of this 
vast dominion held together, and a single Caliph was 
obeyed in Spain and in Sind. But, before long, disputes 
and civil wars arose among the Saracens themselves, 
as to (he right succession of the Caliphate, and in 
7SS their empire was divided, and was never joined 
together again. Spain was lost, and in the East the 
Turkish tribes were pressing into the Saracenic empire, 
very much in the same way in which the Teutonic 
tribes had pressed into the Empire of Rome. The 
governors of the different provinces gradually made 
themselves independent, and various dynasties, chiefly 
Turkish, arose, whose obedience to the Caliph became 
quite nominal. Various sects also arose among the 
Maiiometans, just as they arose among the Christians, 
and each sect looked on the others as heretics. There 
were opposition Caliphs in Spain and in Egypt; but 
those who gave themselves out as the orthodox fol- 
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lowers of Mahomet always looked up to the Caliph 
who reigned at Bagdad. So the Ciliphs may be looked 
on as keeping something like tl e ] o e ot a Po^ e 
after ihey had lost the power of n Fn j e oi 

7. The Loss of Italy.— lie de ce Jants of 
Heraclius went on reigning till about ti e e 1 of the 
seventh century. Then came a t n e ol co fus on 1 11 
at last, in 718, the Empire fell to % val nt ma na,med 
Leo, a native of Isauria, whose descendants re gned 
after him till the beginning of the ninth century. The 
second siege of Constantinople by tbe Saracens was 
then going on, and it was mainly owing to his valour 
and wisdom that the invaders were beaten back. This 
defeat of the Saracens by Leo is really one of the 
greatest events in the world's history; for, if Constan- 
tinople had been taken by the Mahometans before 
the nations of Western Europe had at all grown up, it 
would seem as if the Christian religion and European 
civilization must have been swept away from the earth. 
But, if Leo thus secured the Empire towards the East, 
his dealing in religious matters did much to weaken 
its power in the West Though Spain and Africa had 
been lost, the Emperors still kept Rome and all that 
part of Italy which was not conquered by the Lom- 
bards, as well as all the great islands of tiidly, Sardinia, 
and Corsica. The Italian possessions of the Empire 
were ruled by an Exarch or governor, who lived, not 
at Rome but at Kavenna. Thus, as neither the 
Emperor nor his deputy lived at Rome, the power 
of the Popes or Bishops of Rome grew greater and 
greater. At last, during the reign of Leo, another 
religious dispute broke out, about the worship or 
reverence paid to images and pictures in churches. 
This worship Leo held to be idolatrous, and so did his 
son Constantine, called Koprdnymos, who succeeded 
him and reigned from 741 to 775, and who also was a 
valiant warrior against the Saracens. The party who 
thought with them were called Iconoclasts ox breakers 
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of images,' and there were constant disputes aboul this 
matter in the Eastern Church all through the eighth 
and part of the ninth centiiry. But in Italy, when 
the Emperors tiled to put away the worship and even 
the use of images, men everywhere withstood them, 
the Popes Gregory the Second and Gregory the Third 
taking the lead agiunst them. The result was that 
the Emperors lost all real power in Rome. But thej 
kept Southern Italy for a long time afterwards, and 
even at Rome their authority was acknowledged in 
name down to the end of the eighth century. We 
must now see how even its formal acknowledgment 

8. The Franks in Italy. — Meanwhile the Lom- 
bards were extending tlieir dominion in Italy. Under 
their ICings Liiidprand and Astolf, they took Ravenna 
and more than once threatened Rome. There was 
no hope of any help comii^ from the Emperors at 
Constantinople ; so ttie Popes and the Roman people 
sought for help in quite a new quarter, namely at the 
hands of Fippin the King of the Franks. The Franks 
had now long been the ruling people of Germany and 
Gaul. The descendants of Chlodwig, the German 
King and Roman Consul, went on reigning, though 
their dominions were often divided into several small 
kingdoms, and in the south of Gaul, especially in 
Aquitaine, they had but little real power. These 
descendants of Chlodwig, the Merwings or Maro- 
wingiam as they were called, were one of the worst 
dynasties that ever reigned ; few parts of iiistory are 
more full Of crimes, public and private, than the 
accounts of tlie early Frankish Kings. Latterly they 
became weak as well as wicked, and all real power 
passed into the hands of the Karlings, who governed 
by the title of Mayors of the Palace. They came from 
the Eastern, the most Gennan, part of the Frankish 
dominions, and their rise to power was almost like 
another German conquest of GauL One of these 
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Mayors was Karl or Charles, called Marld or the 
Hammer, who won the great victory over the Saracens 
at Tours in 732. He was succeeded by his son 
Pippin, wbo ia 753 was chosen King of the Franks, 
the Merowingian King Cliilperic being deposed, for 
it was thought foolish that the title of King should 
belong to one man and the kiogly power to another, 
1'hus began the dynasty of the Karlings, the sons of 
Charles, the second Frankish dynasty in Germany and 
Gaul. Of their doings in Germany and Gaul we shall 
speak presently ; we have now to do with them ia 
Italy. Iving Pippin came at the prayer of Pope 
Stephen the TTtird, and saved Rome from the Lom- 
bards and won back from them the Exarchate, that is 
the country about Ravenna, which they had conquered. 
He became tiie virtual sovereign of Rome, but, as it 
was still not thought right wholly to throw away the 
authority of the Emperors, he was called, not King or 
Emperor, but /VwVr'aas. That word had quite changed 
its meaning since it had meant the highest class of tlie 
Roman people ; it was now used ratlier vaguely, and it 
sometimes meant the governor of a province; this last 
must have been the sense in which they used it now. 
Pippin's son, Karl or Charles the Great, altogether 
conquered the Lombard kingdom in 774. He then 
called himself King of the Franks and Lombards and 
Patrician oftheKomans. As such, he was ruler of all 
Italy, except the part in the south which the Fn i rs 
still kept The Franks were thus the I e d people n 
all Western Christendom. 

9. Charles elected Emperor. — But a gre ter 
honour still was in store for the Frai ks and the r 
King. In 797, the Emperor Constant e tie S xth 
the grandson of Constantbe Kopr6n) os was de 
posed by his mother Eirhd, who put out his eyes and 
reigned in his stead, This gave the Pope and the 
people of Rome a good excuse for_ throwing off the 
authority of tlie Emperors at Constantinople altogether. 
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They now said that a woman could not be Cjesar and 
Augustus, and that the Old Rome had as good a right 
to choose the Emperor as the New. So in the year 800 
the Romans of the Old Rome chose their Patrician 
Charles to be Emperor, and he was crowned fay Pope 
Z&>as Charles Augustus, Emperor of the Romans The 
Empire was now finally divided, and for many ages 
there was one Emperor reigmng m tlie East and 
another in the West, each claiming to be the true 
Roman Emperor. The Eastern Emperors never got 
back Rome again, nor any part of Northern Italy, but 
they kept, and sometimes enlarged, tlieir dominions in 
Southern Italy, where the Greek tongue was stiil not 
wholly forgotten, for more than two hundred years 
longer. 

10. Summary, ^Thus, through the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth centuries, there was only one Emperor, 
who reigned at Constanthwpls. Under yusHnian a 
very large part of the Empire was won back again 
from the Goths and Vandala But, in the course of 
the sixth and seventh centuries, a great part of the 
recovered provinces, together with Syria and Egypt, 
were lost agdn. The Lombards established themselves 
in Italy, and the Saracens overthrew the kingdom of 
Persia, conquered the Eastern and A^can provinces 
of Rome, and established themselves in Spain. In the 
eighth century the dispute about images led to the 
gradual separation of Rome and what was left to the 
Empire in Northern Italy, and in its last year Rome 
parted off altogether from the Eastern Empire, and 
chose the Frank Charles as separate Emperor of the 
West. 
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CHAPTER. VII. 

THE FRANKISH EMPIRE, 

Diimon ef the Empire; the Western Empire held by the 
FranMsh kln^s (i) — the Ommiad Caliphsj accession 
of the Abbassides (2) — division of the Caliphate j rela- 
tions between the two Caliphates and the two Empires 
fe) — conquests and losses of the Saracens (2) — reign of 
Charles the Great,- extent of his Empire (3) — division 
of the Fran&ish Kingdoms; Kingdoms of Germany, 
Lotkaringia, Karolingia, Burgundy, and Italy; differ- 
eni meanings of the -word Francia {<i)—Jinal division 
of the Et^re; end of the Karlings in Germany (;) 
— Odo King of the West-Franks; shifting of the 
Kingdom between Laon and Paris {6j— Duchies of 
France, Burgundy, and Aqmtaine; i&sfinction between 
Northern and Southern Gaul (6) — Hugh Capet elected 
King; beginning of the modern kingdom of France 
(6) — settlements of the English in Britain; their con- 
•version to Christianily (7) — the Northmen; their in- 
vasions of Gaul and Britain (8) — supremaiy of Wessex 
in Britain; invasion and settlements of the Danes; 
formation of the Kingdom of England (9) — settlements 
of the Northmen in Gaul; settlement of Rolf at 
Rouen; growth of the Duchy of Normandy (10) — 
Summary (11), 

I, The Division of the Empire.— The Roman 
Empire was now finally divided, and it might seem to 
have altogether passed away from the true Romans. 
The Emperors of the West from this time were 
Germans ; they did not live much at Rome itself, and 
their ualive language was German, though Latin 
remained the language of law, government, and re- 
ligion. In the Eastern Empire the tongue commonly 
spoken was Greek ; Latin had gone out of use even 
as an official language ; and, from the time of the loss 
of Rome and Ravenna, the Roman Empire of the 
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East answered pretty well to those parts of Europe 
and Asia which liad thoroughly accepted the Greek 
language and Greek civilization. Stil! each Empire 
gave itself out as the continuation of the old Empire, 
and the old Imperial titles went on, Only, while in 
the East the Emperor was a Roman Emperor and 
nothing else, in the West the Emperor was King of the 
Pranks as fi€^a.% Emperor of the Romans. In truth, 
the choice of a German King to be Roman Emperor 
was the greatest of all changes, and it was really the 
beginning of c[uite a new state of things. But men at 
the time talked as if things had gone regularly on, and 
they spoke of Charles the Great as the lawful succes- 
sor of Constantine the Sixth. And in this way, through 
the union of the Roman and German crowns, a large 
territory was now held to belong to the Roman 
Empire which had never belonged to the Empire in 
old times. And, though the new line of German 
Emperors lived but little in their old capital of Rome, 
yet, for' seven hundred years after the election of 
Charles, it was held diat no king had a right to be 
called Emperor or Casar till he had been crowned at 
Rome by the Pope. The Eastern Emperors mean- 
while kept Constantinopie, or the New Rome, as their 
capital, and they were crowned by Patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople in the church of Saint Sophia, 

2. Division of the Caliphate. — We mentioned in 
the last chapter that, about fifty years before the final 
division of the Empire, the Mahometan power was 
divided in much the same way. The first four Caliphs, 
Abu-Bekr, Omar, Othman, and AH, were all among 
the immediate friends or kinsmen of Mahomet. Then 
came the dynasty of the Ommiads, who reigned at 
Damascus. But in 750 they were overthrown by the 
descendants of Abhas, the uncle of Mahomet, who 
founded the dynasty of the Abbassides, by whom the 
seat of their dominion, was after a while moved to j9<r^- 
dadoTi the Tigris. But a prince of the Omtniad family, 
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Abd-al-rahman by name, escaped to Spain, and was 
the founder of the dynasty of the Omraiads of Cordova. 
These princes at first called themselves only Emir or 
prince, but afterwards they took the title of Caliph, 
a,nd from the beginning they were the enemies of the 
Abbassides. Thus there were two rival Empires among 
the Christians and two rival Caliphates among the 
Mahometans ; and, as was to be expected, each of the 
Christian powers was at enmity with the Mahometan 
power which was its own neighbour and on good terms 
with the Mahometan power at a distance. The Caliphs 
of Cordova were the natural enemies of the Western 
Empire, and the Caliphs of Bagdad were the natural 
enemies of the Eastern Empire. But there was com- 
monly peace and friendship between the Western 
Empire and the Eastern Caliphate and between the 
Eastern Empire and the Western Caliphate. And, 
just as the two Empires not only parted asunder from 
one another, but each split up into various kingdoms, 
so the two Caliphates gradually split up alsa Many 
Mahometan powers arose, which professed at most a 
nominal allegiance to the Caltph either at Bagdad or 
Cordova. And some of these powers went on con- 
quering at the expense of the Christians. In the course 
of the ninth century independent Saracen powers arose 
in the great Mediterranean iaiands of Sicily and Crete, 
which had up to that time belonged to the Eastern 
Empire, In Spain itself the Saracens never conquered 
quite the whole of the country, as the Christians always 
maintained their independence in the mountains of the 
North, whence they gradually won the whole peninsula 
back again. In the ninth century then the four great 
powers of the civilized world were the two Christian 
Empires and the two Mahometan Caliphates. The 
British Islands were independent of all, standing alone 
in being both Christian and independent. The other 
parts of Europe wliich acknowledged neither Emperor 
nor Caliph were still heatlien and barbarous. 
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3, Charles the Great — The first Frankish King 
whobecameRomanEmperor, the first man of Teutonic 
biood who was called Csesar and Augustus, was, as we 
have BaiA, Charles the son of Pippin, called Karolus 
Magnus as CJtarhs the Great. In after times he became 
a great subject of French romance, in which he la 
called by the French name of Charlemagne. Under him 
the power of the Franks rose to its highest pitch. 
Francia, tlie land of the Fratiks, took in all Central 
Germany and NorUiern Gaul. Besides tbis, Charles 
more thoroughly established the Frankish dominion 
over Southern Gaul and Southern Germany, that is 
over Aquiiaine sxtA Bavaria, and also over Armorica, 
the north-western comer of Gaul. Here a great num- 
ber of the Welsh from die Isle of Britain liad settled 
when their country was conquered by the English. 
Thus the land was known as the Lesser Britain or 
Britanny, and the Celtic language, which had perhaps 
never quite died out, was kept up by their coming. 
Charles also subdued the German people to the north 
of his own Praneia, that is our own kinsmen, the 
Saxons who had stayed behind in Germany and had 
not gone into Britain. They were still heathens, but 
he forced them to embrace Christianity. He thus 
became master of ail Germany and Gaul. And, as we 
have seen, as Emperor and King of the Lombards he 
held the greatest part of Italy, and he had also Spain 
as far as the Ebro. He had also much fighting with the 
nations to the east and north of Germany. To thenortii 
lay the Scandumvian nations, called the Northmen, of 
whom we sliali have presently to speak more at large. 
Of these Chajles had a good deal of fighting with the 
Danes, and he brought them into some degree of sub- 
mission to the Empire, To the north-east of Germany 
beyond the Elbe lay liie Slavonic nations who were 
spoken of in the first chapter, who grew up into the 
different nations of the Wends, the Boles, and the 
■ Csechs or Bohemians, all of whom had at different times 
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to make submission to the Emperors, and a large part 
of whose country has long formed part of Germany. 
To the south-east were other Slavonic nations who had 
been allowed to settle on the frontiers of the Eastern 
Empire. Between these two branches of the Slaves, 
in a great part of modem Hungary, the Turanian 
people of the Avars had iised themselves. With al! 
these border nations the Emperor Charles had much 
fighting, and most of them were brought into more or 
less of submission. Under him then the Western Empire 
was at a greater height of power than it had ever been 
since the division after the death of Theodosius, and 
in all his vast dominions Charles did what he could to 
encourage learning and religion by promoting learned 
men, founding bishopricks and monasteries, and mak- 
ing laws for the government of his Empire, He first 
united Germany under one head, and he won the rank 
of Roman Emperor for the German King. Like 
Constantine and Theodosius, he thought of dividing 
the Empire among his sons, but, as all his sons, except 
Lewis, surnamed the Pious^ died before him, the whole 
Empire passed at his death in 814 to that one son 
Lewis. 

4. The Frankiah Kingdoms. — So great a do- 
minion as had been brought together under Charles 
the Great needed a man like Charles himself to keep 
it together. The second Frankish Emperor Lewis 
was a good but weak man, and his sons were always 
rebelling against their father and quarrelling with one 
another. Several divisions of the Empire were made 
during his lifetime, and after his death his dominions 
were, after much fighting, divided in 843 among his 
sons Lothar, Lewis, and Charles. Lothar was Em- 
peror, and, as such, he reigned in Italy, and he was 
meant to have at least a nominal supremacy over his 
brothers. For his own kingdom he took Italy and a 
long narrow strip of territory reaching from the 
Mediterranean to tlie Northern Ocean, and taking in 
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what is now Frcvence at one end and Holland at the 
other. Part of his kingdom spoke German and part 
Romance. To the east of him his brother Lewis, 
who is called the German, reigned over a purely 
German kingdom, the lands between the Rhine and 
the Elbe. Charles reigned in Gaul to the West of 
Lothar. On Lothar's death Italy passed to his son 
the Emperor Lewis the Second, while a second Lothar 
reigned in the borderland of Germany and Gaul. 
From having been the kingdom of two Lothars, this 
land was called Lotharingia, and part of it still keeps 
the name in the form of Lothringen or Lorraine. Just 
in the same way Charles's kingdom was at first called 
Karolingia, only the one name has gone out of use, 
while the other has HvCi ' m. But the different king- 
doms which were now i rmed had no regular names. 
All the different Kings were Kings of the Pranks, 
much as in earlier tii .^s there had been several 
Emperors at once. There now came a time of great 
confusion, during which thp different kingdoms were 
split up and joined togetlier again in various ways. 
But there was still always one King who was Emperor, 
though he soon lost all real power over the others. 
And all the Kings were of the house of the Karlings, 
save only in the Surgandtan land between the Rhone, . 
the Saone, and the Alps, where Kings of other houses 
reigned, and which was called the Kingdom of Bur- 
gundy or Aries. At last, in 884, all the Frankjsh 
kingdoms except Burgundy were joined together 
under the Emperor Charles the Fat. But in 887 all 
his kingdoms agreed to depose him, and each king- 
dom chose a King of its own. And the kingdoms 
which were now formed began to answer more nearly 
to real divisions of nations and language than had 
hitherto been the case. Thus from this time the 
Eastern and Western Franks were never again united, 
and the word Francia henceforth has two meanings. 
Eastern or Teutonic Framia was the old Prankish land 
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ill Germany, forming part of the Eastern Kingdom. 
Western or I^tin Franda was the land between the 
Loire and the Seine, where men spoke Romance and 
not German, and which formed pait of the Western 
Kingdom. Between them \3.y Zot/ianngia, the border 
land, tailing in modem Belgium. This had no longer 
a King of Its own, but it was often disputed between 
the Eastern and Western Kings, the Kings of Germany 
and KaroUngia. In South-eastern Gaul the Bitrgun- 
dian Kingdom went on, sometimes forming one 
kingdom, sometimes two. And in Italy, during the 
first half of the tenth century, there were several rival 
Kings, some of whom got to be crowned Emperors. 
But they had no power out of Italy, and not much in 
it And it must be remembered that all this time 
Southern Italy still belonged to the Eastern Emperors, 
and that Sicily had been conquered by the Saracens. 

5. The End of the Karlings in Germany. — 
After the division in 887 the Easterfi or German 
Kingdom still stayed for a while in the family of 
Charles the Great. For the East-Franks chose as their 
King Amulf, who was a Karling, though not by lawful 
descent. But the Western Franks in Karolingia 
chose Odo, Count of Paris, who had been very valiant 
in defending his city against an attack of the North- 
men, of whom we shall hear presently. But King 
Aniulf was the head King, and King Odo of Paris 
did homage to him for his crown ; that is, he became 
his wi!:«,and promised to be faithful to him. Amulf 
afterwards went to Rome and was crowned Emperor, 
But the German crown did not stay long among the 
Katlings. The line of Arnulf died out in his son 
Lewis, called the Child, and then the Eastern King- 
dom fell to men of other families, connected with the 
Karlings only in the female line or not at all. From 
this time the Kingdom of Germany went on as a 
separate kingdom, but we shall soon see that it had a 
great deal to do with the other kingdoms which arose 
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out of the breaking up of the Frankish Empire. 
And it had much to do in other waya with the 
Slavonic and Turanian people to the East, and in the 
end it greatly extended itself at the cost of its 
Slavonic neighbours. 

6, Beginning of the Kingdom of France, — 
After the election of Odo of Paris to the Western 
Kingdom, there followed a hundred years of shift- 
ing to and fro between his new family and the old 
family of the Karhngs. Sometimes there was a King 
of one house and sometimes of the other. The 
Karhngs still spoka German, and, when they held the 
kingdom, their capital was Lam, in its north-eastern 
corner. The family of Odo were called Dukes of the 
French, and they spoke Freiieh, as we may now c^l the 
Romance speech of Northern Gaul, and their capital 
was Paris. Their Duchy, the Duchy of France— \ki^ 
is, Western or Latin Fratida — was, even when its 
Dukes were not Kings, the most powerful state north 
of the Loire. But whichever family held the crown, 
the Kings had very little power south of tlie Loire. 
For, in these times of confusion, the Ihtkes and Counts, , 
who at first were only governors of the different 
provinces, both in the Eastern and Western King- 
doms, had grown up into hereditary princes, paying a 
merely nominal homage to the King, whether he 
reigned at Laon or Paris, The princes north of the 
Loire, the Counts of Flanders, the Dukes of the 
Normans (of whom we shall say more presently), 
tlie native princes of Britanny, and the Dukes of 
Burgundy, were often at war with the Kings, and with 
one another. These Dukes of Burgundy held tlie 
northern part of Burgundy, that of which Dijoft is 
the capital ; this did not form part of the Kingdom 
of Burgundy, but of the Western Kingdom or Karol- 
ingia. South of the T^ire, where men spoke, not 
French but Provengai, the Dukes of Aquiiaine and 
Gascony, and the Counts of Toulouse and Barcelona 
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had hardly anything to do with the Kings at all. 
The most famous among the Karolingian Kingi 
at Laon was Lewis the Fourth, called From-beyondsea, 
because he had beea brought «p by his uncle King 
Mthelstan in England, He had much striving with 
Hugh the Great, Duke of the French, the nephew of 
King Odo, who refused the crown more than once, 
but who never had any scruple about rebelling against 
the King. But on the death of the last Karolingian 
King at Laon, Lewis the Fifth, Hugh Capet, the son 
of Hugh the Great, was chosen King in 987. This 
was the real beginning of the modem Kingdom of 
France. The Ihike of the French was now King of 
iJie French. Paris became the capital of the King- 
dom, and, as the Kings of the French got hold of the 
lands of their vassals &rA neighbonrs bit by bit, the 
name of France was gradually spread, as it is now, 
over the greater part of Gaul. 

7. The English in Britain. — We have thus 
seen how the kingdoms and nations of Germany, 
Italy, Burgundy, and France were formed by the 
breaking up of the great Frankish Empire. Mean- 
while the English nation was growing up in the 
Isle of Britain, whicli formed no part of the Empire, 
and which men spoke often of as a world of itself. 
We have already seen how the three Low-DuicJi tribes, 
the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, settled in Britain, how 
they drove the £ritatis or Welsh into the western part of 
the Island, and how, as they gradually became one 
people, the whole nation was called Angles or English. 
They formed a great number of principalities in 
Britain, among the chief of which were the Kingdom 
of the Jutes in Kent, the oldest of all, the Kingdom 
of the West-Saxons, which began in what is now 
Hampshire and gradually spread over all South- 
western Britain, the Kingdom of the Mercians in the 
middle of England, and the Kingdom of the North- 
umirians, which, sometimes under one King, soma- 
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timesunder two, stretched ftomtlie Humberto the Fifth 
of Forth. The Kingdoms of the South-Saxans^ EasU 
Saxons, and East-Angks should also be noticed, but 
they were less powerful than the other four. Al! these 
kingdoms had much fighting with one another, aa well 
as with the Britons or Welsh to the west of them and 
with the other Celtic tribes of the Pkts and Scots to 
the north beyond the Forth, Sometimes one of theii 
Kings gained a certain authority over the other king- 
doms ; he was then called a Bretwalda or Widder of 
Britain. As we have already said, the English re- 
mained heathens for about one hundred and fifty years 
after their first settlement in Britain. Then, in 5 97, Pope 
Gregory ike Great sent over Augustine, who converted 
the Kentish King jS,thelberhi, who was then Bretwalda ; 
so Kent was the first Christian kingdom among tlie 
English. Gradually all the English kingdoms were 
converted, some by missionaries from Kent or straight 
from Rome, some by the Scots, who were already 
Christians, but none, it would seem, by the Welsh. 
And presently the English began themselves to send 
missionaries to convert those of their kinsfolk in their 
old land who were still heathens. One of them, 
Winfriili or Boniface, in the time of Pippin, was 
called the Apostle of Germany. This was quite 
another way of being converted from that of the 
Goths and Franks who embraced Christianity while 
they were pressing into the Empire. Bat, even after 
they became Christians, the English still went on 
making conquests from the Welsh, and also carrying 
on wars among themselves. During the seventh and 
eighth centuries the three great kingdoms of the West- 
Saxons, Mercians,and Northiunbrians were ever striving 
for the mastery. Sometimes one had the upper hand 
and sometimes the other ; but at the beginning of the 
ninth century the different English kingdoms began to 
be more closely united together, and they had also a 
common enemy from ivithout to withstand. 
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8. The Northmen. — We have already spoken of 
the Aryan people in Northern Europe, called the 
Northmen or Scandinavians. These were a Teutonic 
people, whose speech is more nearly akin to the Low- 
Dutch than to the High. They had settled in the 
great peninsula to the north-east of the Baltic, where 
they were gradtmlly making their way against the 
Turanian inhabitants, the Fins and Laps, and they 
hnjl also occupied the peninsula called the Cimbric 
Chersonisos or Jiitlatid, which is divided from Saxony 
by the river Eider, In these peninsulas and the 
neighbouring islands they gradually formed three king- 
doms, those of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. The 
Danes in the southern peninsula had often to yield 
more or less of submission to Charles the Great and 
his successors. But the Northmen of the northern 
peninsula never submitted to the Empire, and indeed 
the Swedes had for a long time to come but little to 
do with the genera:! affairs of Europe. They had 
enough to do in striving with their own Turanian 
neighbours, and in conquests toward the East, where 
they came to bear rule over the Slavonic land of 
Russia. But the Western Scandinavians, the Danes 
and the Norwegians who were more specially called 
Northmen, began, towards the end of the eighth cen- 
tury, to be fearful scourges both to Britain and to all 
the coasts of the Empire. Even while Charles the 
Great lived, ihey had begun to sail about and plunder 
in various parts; and after he was dead, and when the 
Empire began to break in pieces, they were able to 
ravage almost whoever they pleased. After a while 
they began, not only to plunder, but to make settle- 
Doents, both in Gaul and in Britain. They also settled 
in Iceland, in the Orkneys and in the other islands near 
Scotland, in the northern part of Scotland itself, and 
in the towns on the cast coast ol Ireland. But we 
have most to do with their settlements in England and 
in Northern GauL For through their settlement in 
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Gaul a new power in Europe arose, and, what we 
should hardly have looked for, their setdements in 
England had a great deal to do with the making of 
the different English kingdoms in Britain into one. 

9, Formation of the Kingdom of England. — 
We have seen that, up to the end of the eighth century, 
the chief power among the English in Britain was 
always passing from one of tlie English kingdoms 
to another. But at the beginning of the ninth cecituiy 
it came perraauendy into the hands of Wessex. This 
was under Ecgberht, who was King of the West-Saxons 
from 802 to 837. He was a friend of Charles the 
Great, with whom he had taken shelter when he was 
banished from his own country. It was no doubt the 
friendship and example of Charles which set him 
upon doing in Britain much the same as Charles had 
done in Germany. Ecgberht gradually brought all 
the other English kingdoms and the Welsh both ot 
Co-nvwall and of what we call Wales, into more or 
less of subjection to his own kingdom of the West- 
Saxons. Other Kings went on reigning, but they 
were his men and he was their lord, like the Emperor 
among the Kings and princes on the mainland. Thus 
a great step was taken towards joining all the English 
in Britain into one kingdom. But the Scots beyond 
the Fortli and the Northern Welsh in Cumberiatid 
and thereabouts remained independent, so that 
Ecgberht was still far from being master of the whole 
island, and presently the Danish invasion seemed 
likely to sliatter the newly founded West-Saxon power 
altogether. King jElfred or Alfred, the grandson of 
Ecgberht and the most famous of all our ancient 
Kings, who began to reign in 871, had much fighting 
with the Danes. The northern part of Engiaiid was 
conquered by them, and Danish Kings and Earls 
reigned at York, Presently they invaded Wessex, 
whence they were driven out by Alfred in 878, But 
he found it needful to make a treaty with the Danisti 
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King Guthrum, by which Guthriim was allowed to 
hold all the eastern pait of England, on condition of 
becoming King Alfred's man and also becoming a 
Christian. For the Danes were still heathens, as the 
English were when they first entered Britain, and 
they seem to have taken special delight in destroying 
the churches and monasteries. The Kings who came 
after Alfred, his son Edward and his grandsons 
^ihelstan and Edmund, had much fighting with the 
Danes in Britain. But at last they were able to bring 
all the Teutonic people in Britain, both English and 
Danish, into one kingdom ; so they were called Kings 
of the English -anA noi vasYsiy Kings of the West-Saxons. 
And all the princes of the Welsh and of the Scots also 
became their men, so that they were Lords of all 
Britain. Sometimes, as being lords of the other world 
where the Roman Emperors had no power, they were 
caJled Emperors of Britain, or in Greek Basileiis, in 
imitation of the Emperors of the East. It was King 
Edward who first received the homage of all Britain 
in 924. But it was not till a long time after that the 
Danes in the North of England were thoroughly 
subdued. But these settlements of the Danes, by 
breaking up the other English kingdoms and by mak- 
ing Englishmen everywhere ready to join against the 
invaders, really did much to help the West-Saxon 
Kings in winning the lordship of the whole island. 

ro. Foundation of the Duchy of Normandy. 
— ^The Danes and other Northmen also made many 
invasions of Gaul through the whole latter half of the 
ninth century. They more than once sailed up the 
Seine and besieged Paris. There was one specially 
famous siege of Paris in 885, when Count Odo did 
great. things in withstanding the Northmen, in reward 
of which he was before long, as we have seen, elected 
King. Soon after this the Northmen began to make 
settlements in Gaul as they did in Britain, and one 
of tlieir settlements rose to great importance. This 
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was the settlement made at Roum by a, chief named 
Rolf, or in Latin Rello. This was in 913, when 
Charles the Simple, who was King of the West-Franks 
— he was of the House of the Karlings and reigned at 
Laon — and Robert, Duke of the French, who was 
brother of King Odo and wts afterwards King him- 
self, granted the land at the mouth of the Seine to 
Rolf For this he became King Chailess man, and 
he served his lord much more faithfully than ever the 
Dukes of the French did Rolf was baptized, as 
Guthrum had been, and the Northmen who settled in 
Gaul gradually became Christians and learned to 
speak French, Their name ■was softened into I^or- 
niam, and their land was called Nommndy, and their 
prince the Duhe of ifie Normam 1 he Dukes of the 
Normans of the House of Rolf became the most 
powerful princes in Northern Gaul, and we shall 
presently hear of them in England. 

II. Summary, — Thus, in the course of the ninth 
and tenth centuries the great Frankish Empire broke 
in pieces ; the Kingdom of France arose in Gaul ; the 
Kingdom of England grew up in Britain ; the Danes 
and Northmen settled both in Britain and in Gaul, and 
their settlement in Gaul grew into the Duchy of Nor- 
mandy. During this time the Romance languages had 
hardly begun to be written, but men were finding out 
that they were distinct languages from Latin, Bonks 
on die Continent were still wholly written in Latin. 
Thus Eginhard, the Secretary of Charles the Great, 
wrote the Life of his master, and there were other 
good writers of history in all the Frankish kingdoms. 
But the English Chronicle began to be put together 
in England in these times, so that we have, what 
no other people in Western Christendom has, our 
ancestral history written in our own tongue from the 
beginning. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SAXON EMPERORS. 

The Kingdom of Germany ; dealings •with the Magyars and 
Slaves (l) — ike Saxon Kings j victories of Henry the 
Fowler and Otto the Great over the Magyars (2) — 
Otto the great crowned Emperor ; relations between 
the Empire and the GermoM Kingdom (2, 3) — the litter 
Saxon Emfierors (3) — disputes between the Eastern and 
Western Churches {^—the Maeedoman Emperors in 
theEastj their victoriesovertheSaracats{_i^~~~Slavonic 
seltlemeuts. in the Eastern Empire/ wars with the 



Russians attd Bulgarians (5) — ^eatness of England 

'.dgar(fi) — Danish iwvastons of Engiaitd; reign 

of Cnut in England i^— greatness of the Scandinavian 



nations J great dominion of Ctatt; effects of the Sean- 
dinaviatt settlements in Gmtl and Russia (6, 7) — con- 
version of the Scandinavians and Russians to Chris- 
tianity (7) — Summary (8). 

I. The German Kingdom. — The division of 887 
separated for ever the Kingdoms of the East and West 
Franks, those which answer to Gennany and France. 
But the Kingdoms of Italy and But^unay were, after 
a while, once more united with Germany. But this 
was not just yet. The Kings of the East-Franks, the 
Mastem Kings as they were called, were the head 
Kings, but as yet they only held their own land, the 
Teutonic Ktttgdofrt or Germany. They had much ado 
to defend themse'ves against the inroads of the Danes, 
to defend and extend their border against the Slaves 
to the north-east, and to drive back some new and 
fearful enemies who had begun to show themselves to 
the south-east. These were the Magyars or Ilun- 
garians, of whom we have already spoken, who were 
pressing into Central Europe, and who, wherever they 
came, did as much mischief by land as the Northraeo 
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did by sea. Tfiey were still heathens, bat in the end, 
before the tenth century was out, they became Chris- 
tians, and settled down into a regular and powerful 
Christian kingdom. They have held their place 
among the kingdoms of Europe ever since, and their 
land is stil! called the Kingdom of Hungary. Bui; 
before the Hungarians had thus settled down among 
Christian nations, the German Kings had to fight 
many battles against them to keep them out of their 
own dominions. As a safeguard against the Hun- 
garian invasions they founded a Mark or border-state 
under a chief called a Markgraf or Marquess; this 
was called the Eastern Mark, Oslfnark or Oesierreieh. 
This grew into the Duchy of Austria, the Dukes of 
which have, oddly enough, for a long time past been also 
Kings of Hungary. T th tJ f H g ry several 

Slavonic states gre d g Christian 

dukedoms and kin of Poland 

saA Bohemia; but id h th of the 

Baltic remained h and iha 

Prussiatis to the ea h g time still. 

Thus the Kingdom & as al state of 

Europe, and it had to do with all parts of Europe, 
East, West, North, and South. And it was soon to 
rise to gieater things still. 

2. The Saxon Kings.— The dynasty which had 
most to do with raising the German Kii^dora to 
greatness was that of the Saxons, whose Duke, Henry, 
was elected King in 918. He did much to make his 
kingdom flourishing and powerful, and he had to wage 
many wars against the Magyars, especially by the 
foundation of towns. He was succeeded in 936 by 
his son Otto, called the Great. He finally defeated 
the Magyars in a great battle in 954. He had also 
much to do with the affairs of the Western Kingdom, 
and he often stepped in to help the Karolingjan King 
Lewis, who was his brother-in-law, against his enemies 
in France and Normandy. But he is most famous 
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for again uniting the Roman Empire to the German 
Kingdom. Since Arnuif no Emperor liad been gene- 
rally acknowledged, though some of the Kings of Italy 
had been crowned Emperors at Rome. In truth, Italy, 
during the whole half of the tenth centU37, was alto- 
gether torn in pieces by the struggles of rival Kings 
and wicked Popes. In 95 ^ Otto was invited into 
Italy, and he made the King Berengar become his 
man. In 963 he was again called on by the Pope and 
the Italians to deliver them from Berengar altogether. 
So he entered Italy a second time, and was crowned 
Emperor at Rome, by the Pope John the Twelfth, one 
of the worst of all the Popes. 

3. The Restoration of the Empire.— The 
coronation of Otto the Great as Emperor put the 
Western Empire on quite a new footing. Hitherto the 
Empire had bad no special connexion with any one of 
the several kingdoms which had arisen out of the 
break-up of the dominion of Charles the Great The 
Imperial crown had been sometimes held by one King, 
and sometimes by another, and very often there had 
been no Emperor at all. But now Germany had, 
under the Saxon Kings, become so much the greatest 
of alt the Prankish kingdoms that it was able to join 
the Empire to itself. The change was in tnith a 
restoration of the Empire in a more regular shape 
after a time of confusion. From this time the Empire 
was always held by a German king. As long as the 
Empire lasted, the rule was that whoever was chosen 
King in Germany had a right to be crowned King of 
Italy at Milan, and to be crowned Emperor at Rome. 
There was not always an Emperor, because some of 
the German Kings never got to Rome to be crowned 
Emperors ; but there always was either an Emperor 
or a King who alone had the right to be crowned 
Emperor. Thus the Kingdom of Italy was again 
united with the Kingdom of Germany. But both 
Burgundy and Karolingia or the Western Kingdom 
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still remained cut off from the Empire, Bmguiidy for 
a while and Karolingia for ever. Still the Emperors 
kept a gooil deal of influence in Burgundy, and in the 
Western Kingdom too as long as any of the Karlings 
reigned at LaoD, But when the Kingdom of France 
was finally established, when the long line of Kings of 
the Frendi of the blood of Hugh Capet began to reign 
at Paris, France left off having anything to do with the 
Empire at alL Otto the Great died in 972, and after 
him reigned his son Otto the Seeond till 983. He had 
wars with the Danes, whose King Harold, called 
BlaatafidoT Bluetooth, he forced to become a Christian, 
and also with the Eastern Emperors in Southern Italy. 
Then came Otto the I'lurd from 983 to 1002. He was 
called the Wonder of the World. His great wish was 
to make Rome again the head of the world and to 
leign there again, like one of the old Emperors. But 
he died young, and his plans were all cut short. Then 
came Henry the Second, a descendant of Henry the 
First, but not of Otto the Great, who was the last 
Saxon Emperor. He died in 1024. 

4. The Eastern Empire. — It is now time to 
say something of what had happened in the East 
since the election of Charles the Great in the West. 
The Eastern Empire, as I before said, was now chiefly 
con6aed to the Greek-speaking parts of Europe and 
Asia. And, after the Eastern and Western Empires 
were separated, disputes gradually arose between the 
Eastern and Western Churches. They differed on 
some points both of doctrine and ceremony, but the 
real ground of quarrel was chiefly because the Eastern 
Church would never admit the claims of the Bishops 
of Rome. The Iconoclast controversy went on during 
a. great part of the ninth century, but in the end the 
worshippers of images gained the day. After EirSn^ 
there were several Emperors of different families, some 
of whom were weak men, while others ruled well and 
fought manfully against the Saracens. At last, in tha 
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latterpart of the ninth century, a dynasty arose under 
which the Eastern Empire won back a great deal of 
its former power. This was the BasUian or Macedonian 
dynasty, the first Emperor of which, Basil the First or 
the Macsdoman, began to reign in 867. He was a 
law-giver, and under him the Byzantine dominions ia 
Italy were greatly increased. But the time when the 
Eastern Empire reached its greatest amount of power 
after the final division was from 963 to 1025. Three 
Emperors, one after the other, Nik^horos PhSkas, 
Jofm TaimtsMs, and Basil the Second, won back many 
of the provinces which had been lost. The Saracens, 
as we have already seen, were now cut tip into many 
small states, and, though the Caiiphs went on, they 
could no longer meet the Emperors on equal terms. 
Nikgphoros won back Crete, and both he and John 
Tzimiskgs, who murdered him and reigned in his stead, 
waged wars in the East, won back Antioch and other 
cities which had been taken by the Saracens in their 
first conquests, and again carried the Roman frontier 
to the Euphrates. 

5. The Slavonic Invasions.— We said at the 
beginning that the Slavonic nations were the last of 
the great Aryan swaxras which had pressed into 
Europe, and that which had played the least part in 
the general affairs of the world. As yet we have not 
heard much of them, except so far as the German 
Kings had greatly extended their dominion to the West 
at their expense. But we have now reached a very 
important period in their history, chiefly with regard 
to their dealings witb the Eastern Empire. For a 
long time past various nations had been pressing into 
the northern parts of the Byzantine dominions, and 
the Emperors had constant wars to wage against 
enemies on their northern as well as on their eastern 
frontier. Some of them settled wilhin the Empire, 
while others simply invaded and ravaged its provinces. 
Some of these invaders and settlers were Turanians, 
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but many of them belonged to the race of the Slaves, 
who play a part in the history of the Eastern Empire 
something like that which the Teutonic people played 
in the West. That is to say, they were half conquerors, 
half disciples. Many of the north-western provincea 
of the Empire were settled by Slavonic tribes, who 
have grown into the people of Senna, Dalmaiia, and 
the other lands now bordering on Hungary, Austria, 
and Turkey. They also made large settlements in 
Macedonia and Greece, but from some of these they 
were afterwards driven out. It is even said that the 
Macedonian Emperors themselves were really of Sla- 
vonic descent The £ussians, also a Slavonic people, 
though their princes were of Scandinavian descent, 
made several inroads into the Eastern Empire in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, and even attacked Con- 
stantinople by sea. But they were finally defeated by 
the Emperor John Tzimiskgs in 973. Another great 
enemy was the Bulgarians, a people originally Tura- 
nian, but who learnt to speak a Slavonic language, 
and who were so mixed up with their Slavonic neigh- 
bours and subjects, that they may pass as one of the 
Slavonic nations. They founded a kingdom in the 
north-western part of the Empire, and they were for 
along time a great thorn in the sides of the Emperors. 
With these Bulgarians the Emperors had many wars, 
till in the end their kingdom was altogether destroyed 
by Basil the Second, who was called the Slayer of tin 
Btdgarians, when the Roman frontier was again car- 
ried to the Danube. All these invaders and settlers 
gradually became Christians, getting their Christianity 
from the Eastern Church, as the Teutons and Western 
Slaves got theirs from the Western Church. But the 
Popes and the Patriarchs of Constantinople liad long 
disputes about the obedience of the Bulgarians. It 
was under Basil the Second, whose sister Theophand 
married the Western Emperor Otto the Second, that 
Uie separate Eastern Empire wiw at the greatest height 
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of its power, but after his deat-h it greatly fell back 

6. England and the Danes. — England had a 
good deal to do with the Western Empire during the 
time of the Saxon Emperors. The daughters of 
Edward the Elder were married to the chief princes 
of Europe, aod one of them named Eadgylh or EdUh 
was the first wife of Otto the Great. It marks the 
centra! position of the German Kingdom tiiat its 
kings made marriages with England at one end and 
wilh Constantinople at the other. Under Ed^ar, who 
reigned from 959 to 975, England was at ihe heigiit 
of its power, but in the reign of his son jEtkdred the 
inroads of the Danes and Northmen began again. At 
one time, in 994, England was attacked at once by 
Olaf King of the Northmen and by Swegen or Sweyn 
King of the Danes. Olaf was persuaded to become 
a Christian and to make peace with England ; so he 
went home to Norway and began to bring in Chris- 
tianity there. Swegen was the son of Uiat King 
Harold who had been overcome by Otto the Second ; 
lie had been baptized in his childhood, but had fallen 
back into heathenism. The war with Swegen went 
on till at last, in 1013, jEthelred was driven out and 
Swegen was acknowledged King all over England, 
This was quite another kind of conquest from mere 
plundering inroads, and even from settlements in 
parts of the country, like that of Guthrum or that of 
Rolf in Gaul. A King of all Denmark came against 
England to make himself King over all England also. 
Swegen died very soon and jEthelred did not live 
long after. The war then went on between Cnui or 
Canute the son of Swegen and Edmund the son of 
.(Ethelred. At last, in 1017, Cnut became King over 
ail England ; he inherited the crown of his native 
country Bemnark, and he also won Norway and part 
of Sweden. He was thus lord of all Northern Europe, 
and was by iar the most powerful prince of his time 
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Though he came into England by focce, he ruled well 
and won. the love of the people ; but after his death 
in 1035 ^^ ^^^ government of his sods disgusted tha 
English with the Danish rule, and in 1042 they again 
chose a native King in the person of Edward the son 
of ^thelred. 

7. Greatness of the Scandinavians. — ^The 
time when Cnut reigned in England was the time 
when the Danes and the Northmen were at the height 
of their power. Denmark, Norway, and Swedert were 
all powerful kingdoms ; England was under a Danish 
Khig, and princes of Scaadinavian descent ruled both 
in Normandy and in Rtusta. But wherever the North- 
men settled, though tliey always put a new life into the 
lands which they made their own, they showed a 
wonderful power of adapting themselves to the people 
among whom they settled, and of taking to their 
manners and language. Thus Cnut, when he reigned 
in England, became quite an Englishman, and the 
Korthmen who settled in Gaul became quite French, 
and those who settled in Russia became quite Slavonic. 
In this way the original lands of the Northmen really 
lost in strength and importance, and became of leas 
account in Europe than they Otherwise might have 
been. For the best life of Scandinavia went away 
into other lands to give a new life to them. About 
the end of the tenth and beginning of tlie eleventh 
centuries, all the Northern nations, except the Prus- 
sians and LithttanianSi gradually became Christians. 
The Scandinavians, like the other Teutonic nations, 
got their Christianity from the West ; b«t the Russians, 
like the Bulgarians and the other nations who had to 
do with the Eastern Empire, got their Christianity from 
Constantinople and became part of the Eastern 
Church. To this day they are the only one among 
the great nations of Europe which remains in the com- 
munion of the East, havingnothing to do either with tha 
Bishop of Rome or with the Reformed Churches, 
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8. Summary. — Thus, in the ninth century and 
the beginning of the tenlh, tlie Getman kmgdcm ad 
vanced, and was again united with the JRoman Empire. 
The Eastern Empire won back much of its power, 
and drove back its Slavonic invaders. The Danes 
conquered England, and the Scandinavian people 
genei'ally were at the height of their power. The 
chief historians of this period were tlie German 
writers who recorded the deeds of the Ottos. In 
England learning had got back from what it was at 
an earlier time. In Gaul men had already found out 
that the Roman, or the spoken tongue of the people, 
had grown into a different language from the written 
Latin. But we have no French writings as yet. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE FRANCONIAN I 

Succession of Kings, Conrad, Henry the Third, Henry the 
Fourth, Henry the Fifth (i) — dealings of Henry the 
Third with the Popes { l)— disputes between Henry the 
Fourth and Gregory the Seventh (i) — conUnwed dis~ 
putes between tti Popes and ffenry (he Fifth (i) — 
causes of the growth of Papal power {2)— designs of 
Gregory the Seventh/ disputes about investures and 
the marriage of the clergy {■£)— growth of the Duchy 
of Normandy (3) — reign of Williatn the Conqueror; 
his claims on the crown of England favoured by the 
Pope {zy—election of Harold of England : invasionof 
Harold of Norway j Norman invasion and cotiquest 
of England (3) — e^cts of the Norman Conquest of 
England s use of the French languages closer connex- 
ion of England with other lands (_4!j—relatio?is between 
France and Normandy {^—effects of the Norman 
Conquest on France j greatness of Henry the Second 
in England (S) — advance of the Christians in Spain/ 
growth of (he kingdom of Arragon (6) — Norman 
Conquestof Sicily J foundation and growth of the king- 
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do-ai (7) — decline of the Eastern Empire {9!)—gr/)-wth 
of ike Turks; Ikeir dealings -with Ote Caliphs (8) — 
divisions of the Caliphate (8) — -mars between the Turki 
and the Eastern Empire; conquests of the Turks in 
Asia Minor (8) — revival of the Empire under tks 
KomnSnioM Emperors J decay of the Twkishpovier (8) 
— causes of Ihs Cnusades (8, gj^the Crusade preached 
by Peter the Hermit and Urban the Second (9)— 
First Crusade J taking of J erusalem(<))^effects of the 
Crusades (9) — -Sutnm^y (10). 

I, Succession of Kings. — On tlie death of 
Henry the Second, Conrad^ a descendant of a daugh- 
ter of Otto the Great, was chosen King. He was the 
first of the Franconian Emperors. They are so called 
as coming from the Eastens or Teutonic Francia, 
which, to distinguish it from Latin Francia or France, 
is commonly called Fratuotiia. He was crowned 
Emperor in 1027 and reigned till 1039, The chief 
event of his reign was that in 1032 the Kingdom of 
Burgundy was uaited to the Empire on the death of 
its last King Rudolf. Thus three out of the four 
Frankish Kingdoms were again joined together, France 
alone, as we must now call it, standiug aloof Conrad's 
son Henry the Third was one of the greatest of all the 
Emperors. He was crowned King both of Germany 
and of Burgundy in his father's lifetime. This was 
often done in those days, in order to make the succes- 
sion certain, and to avoid the dangers of an interregnum 
or time when there is no King. Henry was called 
into Italy in much the same way as Otto the Great 
had been ; for there were great disputes at Rome, where 
three candidates at once all claimed the Popedom. 
King Henry came into Italy in 1046 and deposed 
them all. He then gave the Popedom to several 
German Bishops one after the other, and they ruled 
the Church far better than the Romans had done. 
He was himself crowin-:d Emperor in tlie same year, 
He did much to reblorc order and religion both ir. 
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Germany and in Italy, and he maintained the authority 
of the Empire better than had beendone for a long time. 
He was a close ally of the English King Edward, 
whose half-sister Gunkild, the daughter of Cnut, was 
his fiist wife. On his death in 1056 he was succeeded 
by his son Henry the Fourth, who was only six years 
old when his father died, but who had been already 
crowned King. His childhood and youth was a time 
of great confusion, and, as he grew up, he ruled at first 
very il!, and his oppression drove the Saxt)ns to revolt 
in 1073. About the same time there arose long dis- 
putes between the Emperors and the Popes, which tore 
Germany and Italy in pieces. At one time Pope Grgg- 
ory the Seventh, the famous Hildebrand, professed to 
depose the King, and in the beginning of 1077 Henry 
had to come and crave pardon of Gregory. In the 
same year the Saxons, and others in Germany who 
were discontented, chose Sudolf Duke of Swabia 
King instead of Henry. Rudolf was killed in 1080, 
but, during neatly all the rest of his reigo, Henry had 
to struggle with one enemy after another, among them 
his own son Conrad, and afterwards his other son 
B'enry, whom he had crowned King in 1099. Henry 
himself had driven Gregory out of Rome in 1085, 
and he had been crowned Emperor by Clement the 
Third, whom he had himself appointed Pope. At 
last he died in 1106, while still at war with his son 
King Henry, who now reigned alone. Henry the Fifth 
had nearly the same disputes with the Popes which 
his father had had, but he was regularly crowned 
Emperor at Rome in iiii. He married Matilda, the 
daughter of our King Henry the First, but he had no 
son, and the Franconian dynasty came to an end at 
his death in 1125. 

2, Growth of the Papal Power. — The power 
of the Popes, which has just been mentioned, and their 
disputes with the Emperors, must be spoken of a httle 
more fuUy. From the time of Constaiitine onwards. 
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the divisions of the Empire and the constant absence 
of the Emperors from Rome had greatly increased the 
power of the Popes. They had not, iike the Patriaichs 
of Constantinople, a superior always at hand. Charles 
the Great had fully asserted the Imperial power over 
the Church, but, after his Empire broke up, the power 
of the Popes grew again. It was checked only by 
their own wickedness and their divisions among them- 
selves, which Kings hke Otto the Great and Henry 
the Third had to step in and put an end to. Things 
were very different now from what they had been in 
the old times, when the whole or nearly the whole of 
the Church was contained within the bounds of the 
Empire. First of all, there were now two rival Empe- 
rors and two rival Churches, and tlie Empire and the 
Church of the East in no way acknowledged either the 
Emperor or the Bishop of the Old Rome. And even 
in the West, part of the Empire, namely the Kingdom 
of France, had cut itself off from the main body, while 
new Christian kingdoms like England, Hungary, and 
Denmark liad risen up beyond the Empire. In this 
state of things the Bishops of Rome, who were looked 
up to by so many kingdoms as the cliief Bishops of 
the West, could hardly remain so submissive to the 
Emperors as they had been when tiie Emperors were 
the only Christian princes. The Popes had not as yet 
any distinct temporal dominion, such as they had in 
after times ; still they were no longer mere subjects of 
the Emperor, as they had been under Constantine and 
Justinian and Charles the Great. In truth, it was to 
this undefined position that the Popes owed much of 
their power. And now Gregory the Seventh, the great- 
est of all die Popes, set himself to work to set up the 
ecclesiastical power as superior to the temporal. To 
this end he laid down two main rules, one that the 
clergy might not marry, the other that no temporal 
prilice should bestow any ecclesiastical benefice, as 
was then commonly done in Germany, England, and 
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most parts of Europe. Hence began the long quarrel 
between Gregory and Henry the Fourth, and between 
many Popes and Emperors after them. And wb may 
mark that the quarrel between the Popes and the 
Emperors was one in which good men might and did 
take eitlier side. A good Emperor like Henry the 
Third did much good by clearing away unworthy dis- 
putants, and giving to the Church a succession of 
worthy rulers. But the same power in the hands of a 
bad prince led to the sale of bishopricks for money 
and to many other abuses. The great evil was that 
Popes like Gregory the Seventh, who were really 
anxious for the purity of the Church, acted too much 
as if the Church were made up only of the cleigy, and 
strove to make the clergy, witli themselves at their 
head, into quite a separate body from other men. It 
is hard to say which party won in the end. We may 
perhaps say that the Popes succeeded in overthrowing 
the power of the Emperors, but that they had them- 
selves to yield in the end to tlie power of other 
temporal princes. 

3. The Norman Conquest of England.— We 
have already seen how in 9S7 the dynasty of the 
Karlings in the West came to an end, aud how Hugh, 
the Duke of the French, became King of the French. 
Meanwhile the duchy which had been founded by 
Rolf had grown up into great power and prosperity, 
and Nortnandy reckoned among the chief states of 
Western Euorpe. And Normandy became greater still 
under its famous Duke William, who subdued England, 
and who is therefore known as William the Conqueror. 
It was now that Britain, which had hitherto been 
looked on as another world, began to have much more 
to do with the general affairs of Europe. King Ed- 
ward, the last King of the English of the old West- 
Saxon dynasty, was, through his mother, a kinsman 
of Duke William, and it would seem that at one 
time of his hfe he made Duke William some kind ot 
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promise that, as he had no children, he should succeed 
hira on the throne of England. But ho« th may 
be, when King Edward died in 66 tl En 1 h 
people, as there was no one in the oyal fan ly fit o 
reign, gave the Crown to Earl Ha> !i ho as then 
the greatest man in the land. Duke W 11 n how er 
put forth his claim, and, though he f und no one to 
help him in England, he made mo t people n o i er 
lands believe that he had the right on his side. Espe- 
dally he persuaded Hildebrand, who was not yet Pope, 
but who already had great influence at Rome, to take 
his part. So Pope Alexander the Second declared in 
his favour, and blessed his undertaking. This was the 
way in whicli the Popes seized every opportunity to 
extend their power both within the Empire and in 
other parts of the world, William was thus able to 
invade England, at the head not only of his own Nor- 
mans, but of men from all parts, who were taught to 
look on the enterprise as a holy war. England was 
just at this time attacked by Harold ITardrada, King 
of the Northmen, so that her King Harold had to fight 
against two foes at once. He defeated Harold of 
Norway, but was himself defeated and slain by Duke 
William in the famous battle of Se/ilac or Hastings. 
Duke William was crowned King at Christmas 1066, 
but the Enghsh still withstood him in many places, 
and it took him about four years to get full possession 
of the whole kingdom. He gradually found means to 
give all the greatest estates and highest offices m Eng- 
land to Normans and other strangers, and he handed 
on the English Crown to his descendants, by whom it 
has been held ever since. 

4. Effects of the Norman Conquest of 
England. — The establishroent of Duke William and 
his followers in Nonnandy brought about some very 
great changes both in England and in the rest of 
Europe. The English were not killed or turned out, 
as they liad tlieraselves done by the Welsh, and they 
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kept their own Jaws and language ; yet for a long time 
all the chief men in the land were of Norman or other 
foreign descent. But it is wonderful in how short a 
time the Normans in England became good English- 
men. This was partly perhaps because Normans 
and English were, after all, near kinsfolk, only the 
English had kept their own tongue, while the Normans 
had learned to speak Frendi, French remained for a 
long time the f^hionable language in England, and 
though, in the end, English became once more the 
speech of all men in tiie land, yet in the meanwhile it 
became greatly dianged, and a great many French 
words crent in. Manv new ideas came in with the Nor- 
mans, made great changes in English 
laws i le power of the Kings became 
much had been before, and William 
made om far more truly one than it 
had t le. Since his days no one has 
ever I ig it. The Norman Conquest 
also ( ntercourse than there had been 
befori dand othernations. Learning 
flourii t of building greatly advanced, 
and I e made in the Church ; but it 

must J, .liat England from this time was 

brought much more under the power of the Popes. 

5. Relations between England and France- 
— Before the Norman Conquest, England and France, 
meaning thereby the new kingdom of Paris, had 
hardly anything to do with one another. But France 
and Normandy often were enemies. Ever since Paris 
became the capital, the Kings of the French had felt 
tliemselves hemmed in bythe Dukes at Rouen. And 
now that the same man was Duke of the Normans 
and JCing of the English, the Norman Dukes became 
still more powerful in Gaul, and were still more dan- 
gerous neighbours to their lords the Kings of tlie 
French. The King at Paris was in truth shut in on 
every side by his own vassals, the great Dukes and 
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Counts, over whom he had no real authority. Just at 
the time when the Empire was strongest under Henry 
the Third, the Kingdom of France was weakest under 
Henry the First, the third of the Parisian Kings. 
From tliis time there was a distinct rivalry, which we 
shall constantly come across, between the Kings of the 
Frencii and the Kings of the English, who were also 
Dukes of the Normans. This rivalry has gone on 
almost ever since, and we shall constantly meet with it 
in one shape or another ; and this rivahry had the 
further effect of keeping up the old connexion be- 
tween England and Germany, both of them being 
rivals of France. I have already mentioned that 
Henry the First of England, the son of William and the 
third of the Norman Kings, gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to the Emperor Henry the Fifth. Kicg Henry 
of England, who reigned from iioo to 1135, was 
born in England, and he married Edith or Matilda, 
the daughter of Malcolm King of Scots. Her 
mother Margaret was the granddaughter of King 
Edmimd Ironside, so that Henry's children had some 
Englisli blood in them. In 1154 Henry, the son of 
Henry the First's daughter, the Empress Matilda, by 
her second husband Geoffrey Count of Anj'ou, came to 
the Crown of England, The pedigree in this case 
should be carefully remembered, because with Henry 
the Second began the Angevin Kings of England, who 
were neither Norman nor English, except in the female 
]ine. Henry presently married Eleanor the heiress of 
Aquitaine ; he thus was master of the greater part of 
Northern and Western Ganl, holding of the King ol 
the French far greater possessions than the King held 
himself Here is quite a new state of things, in which 
the same man not only held both England and Nor- 
mandy, but had by far the greatest power in all Gaui. 
We shall presently see what came of these changes. 

6. Wars with the Mahometans in Spain.— 
The time of t!ie Francoiiian Emperors is also lueraOT- 
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able as the tinie when the great struggle between the 
Christian and Mahometan nations began to spread 
itself over a much wider field. All this while wars 
had been going on with the Saracens in all those parts 
of Europe and Western Asia where they had settled. 
The Christians of Spain, as I have already said, had 
always kept their independence in the mountainous 
lands in the north, and the conquests of Charles the 
Great had been a further check to the advance of the 
Saracens. As the Western Empire began to be divided, 
the Western Caliphate grew strongei-. The time ot 
the greatest power of the Mahometans in Spain was in 
the reign of Ahd-aWahman the Third, from 912 to 
961. The Christian kingdoms however still main- 
tained their independence, and in 1031 the Western 
Caliphate caroe to an end, and the Saracen dominion 
in Spain was cut up into several small states. The 
Christians were now able to advance, and in T084 
Alfonso the Sixth, who had united the two kingdoms 
of Leon and Castile, won back the old capital of Toledo, 
and was near making himself master of the whole of 
Spiun. The Mahometans in Spain had now to call 
in their fellow-believers in Africa to their help. Thus 
arose the Moorish dynasty of the Almoravidss in 
Southern Spain, which put a check for the while to the 
advance of the Cliristians. But in 1118, Al/enso of 
Aragon recovered Zaragoza, that is Cmsar-Augusta, 
the chief city of Eastern Spain, and from that time the 
kingdom of Aragon also began to grow in importance. 
7. Foundation of the Kingdom of Sicily. — 
Meanwhile tlie Christians were also gaining ground 
oa the Mahometans in the great islands of the Medi- 
terranean. I have said how the Emperor NikSphoros 
won back Crete for the Eastern Empire, and in the 
beginning of the eleventh century Sardinia was won 
back by the people of the Tuscan commonwealth ot 
Pisa. Soon afterwards, Norman adventurers began 
to press into the South, and to make conquests at the 
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expense both of tlie Saracens attd of the Eastern 
Emperors. Under the famous Robert fFiscarif, they 
conquered nearly all the lands which the Eastern 
Emperors still kept in Italy. They then crossed into 
Sicily in 1062, and founded a county which, in 1130, 
under its third Count Roger the Second, became a king- 
doaa. Thus began the Kingdom of Sici/y, where at 
first French-speaking Kings reigned over Arabic- 
speaking Maliometans and Greek speaking Christians 
All three languages g adually d ed out, but for a t e 
all nations and rel g ons ffoii hed under the Norma 1 
Kings. King Roger afte a ds wo tl e No man 
possessions in Italy and the 1 tie 1 at vas e to the 
Eastern Emperors Thus the Kmedon of b c ly 
took in, not ooly t e sland b t a 1 tl e southe part 
of the Italian pen sula 

8. The Eastern Empire.— We must now look 
to the affairs of the Eastern Empire in Asia, and the 
more so because its danger at this time led to the 
most femous of all the wars between Christians and 
Mahometans, namely to the Crusades or Holy Wars. 
These were the wars which the Christians waged to 
win baiik the Holy Land, and especially the tomb of 
our Lord at Jerusalem, from their Mahometan posses- 
sors. After the death of Basil the Second, the Eastern 
Empire, which, under the Macedonian Emperors, had 
again become so powerful both in Europe and Asia, 
began once more to fall back. As a new European 
enemy had arisen against it in the Normans of Sicily, 
BO a new and terrible enemy arose against it in Asia, 
These were the Turks of the house of Seljuk. We 
may now look on tlie chief dominion of Asia as being 
finally handed over from the Saracens to the Turks. 
This change of power in Asia brought about two 
memorable results. First, it was the cause of the 
heaviest blow which the Eastern Empire had under- 
gone since tlie time of the first Caliphs. Secondly, 
it was the cause of the Crusades which were waged 
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by men from Western Europe. In the course of 
tlie tenth century, the Eastern Caliphate may be 
looked on as coming to an end as a political pov/er. 
A third Caliphate arose in Egypt, and the Caliphs 
of Bagdad gradually fell under the control of their 
own mercenaries and ministers, much as the Mero- 
wingian Kings of the Franks had faUen under the 
control of the Austrasian Mayors, Meanwhile 
several Turkish dynasties arose in Persia, and the 
Mahometan conquest of /«i//a began. At last, in 1055, 
the Cabph Al Kayem asked help of To^rel Beg, the 
chief of the Seljuk Turks, much as the Popes had in- 
vited Pippin and Charles the Great into Italy. The 
Caliphs were now left in free possession of Bagdad, 
but a great Turkish power now arose, wliich soon took 
in all Western Asia. War soon arose between this 
new power and the Eastern Roman Empire. In 1071, 
at the battle of Manzikert, the Turks, under their 
Sultan Alp Arslati, gained a great victory over the 
Romans, and the Emperor Rdmanos was taken pri- 
Hoiier, as Valerian had long ago been by Sapor. Tlie 
result of this was that the Eastern Emperors lost, not 
only all that had been won back under the Macedo- 
nian Emperors, but nearly all their posses.sions in Asia. 
The dominions of the Seljuk Turks now reached to the 
Hellespont Palestine meanwhile was conquered and 
conquered again by the different Mahometan powers, 
and both the Eastern Christians and the pilgrims from 
Europe who went to pray at JeruBalem were far worse 
treated than they had been in the days of the first 
Saracens. Meanwhile a new dynasty arose in the 
Eastern Empire under Alexias Komninos, a wise 
prince, whose family kept the throne for about a 
hundred years, and produced some of the best rulers 
and bravest warriors among the Byzantine Emperors. 
Again, in 1092, the Seljuk power, like other Easteni 
states, was divided. One line of Sultans reigned in 
Asia Minor, having their capital at ISIikaia, and, as 
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they ruled over lands wHch had been won from the 
Empire, they called themselves Sultans of Rome. 
Thus everything favoured a corainon enterprise on 
the part of the Christians. The Mahometans were 
divided ; the Eastern Empire was recovering itself, 
and men in the West were stirred up by pilgrims who 
told of all that the Christians suffered in the East. 
Thus the nations of the West were moved to a great 
general enterprise to deliver theh brethren and the 
Holy Places from the power of the infidels. 

9. The Beginning of the Crusades.— The 
duty of going to deliver the Holy Places was first 
preached by Petm; a hermit of Amiens, though several 
Popes and Emperors, Gregory the Seventh among 
them, had already dreamed of such an undertaking. 
The cause was now zealously taken up by Pope Urban 
the Second, who in 1095 held a Council at Clermont ia 
Auvergne, at which the Holy War was decreed. This 
war was called a Crusade, because men put a cross on 
their shoulders to show tliat they were going to fight 
in a holy war. Neither the Emperor Henry nor any 
of the Kings of the West took any part in the Cinsade, 
but many of the smaller princes and a vast number 
of private men set forth on the pilgrimage. Most of 
those who went on the First Crusade were French- 
speaking people, from which it has come that the 
Eastern nations have ever since called all the people 
of Western Europe Fratiks. The Crusaders passed 
through Asia Minor 'mxa Falestine,3xA at last, in 1099, 
they Xsxk. Jerusalem. They founded several Christian 
principalities in Palestine and Syiia, of which the 
head was the Kingdom of Jentsakm, of which Godfr^ 
of Boulogne, Duke of Lower Lotharirigia, — that is of 
Brabant in the modern kingdom of Belgium, — was 
the first King. The Crusaders kept Jerusalem for 
somewhat less than a hundred years ; and, though the 
kingdom was constantly helped by new Crusaders 
from Europe, ft had much ado to hold its ground 
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against the various Mahometan powers. Meanwhile, 
as the power of the Turks had been so much weak- 
ened by the coming of the Crusaders, the KomnSnian 
Emperors were able to win back a large part of Asia 
Minor, ail the Euxine and <Egfean coasts, and t!ie 
Sultans of Rome were driven back into the inland 
parts, and had their capital at Ikonion, instead of at 
Nikaia. The effects of the Crusades were very im- 
portant in every way. Eastern and Western Chris- 
tians were brought across one another and across the 
Mahometans ; and, though they commonly met one 
anothet as enemies, yet they came to know one another 
better, and to learn of each other. Both the Saracens 
and the Romans of the East had much to teach the 
Western nations in many branches of art and learning. 
But still more important than this was the general 
stirring up of men's minds which followed on such 
great events. From the time of the Crusades a great 
revival of thought and learning of every kind began 
throughout Europe. 

lo. Summary — The time of the Franconian Em- 
perors was thus a time of very important changes. 
The great struggle between the Popes and the Etn-perors 
began. The Turkish power began. The Crusades 
began. The Norman Conquest of England took place. 
The Christians began to gain ground again in Spain. 
It was the time when the chief states of modern 
Europe began to form themselves, and when the litera- 
ture of the Romance languages began. It was also 
a time when we find many good historical writers in 
England, Germany, and Normandy. And it was a time 
of great splendour in building, especially in building 
cliurches. But they were still built in the round-arched 
or Romanesque style ; the use of t\icpointed arch, and 
what is commonly called the Gofhie s\y\e, did not come 
in till near the end of the t^vclfth century. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE MIDDIE AGES. 

The Middle Ages ; union of Roman and Teutonic eleimnU 
{fy—the Church and the Empire; koto affected by tht 
Teutonic setllemenis (2) — idea/ powers of the Emperor 
and the Fopej the theory only imperfectly carried out 
(2) — changes following on tht transfer of the Empire 
to the German Kings (2) — study of the Soman Law 
M — the Western Empire becomes German and the 
Eastern Empire becomes Greek (3) — condition of the 
various countries of Europe j extension of the German 
Kingdom to the East (3)— /fe old Teutonic constitu- 
tion; three orders of men, nobles, freemen, and slaves 
(4) — mixture of Roman and Teutonic ideas (4) — origin 
o£fiefs; Roman grants of land for military service; 
Teutomc custom of companionship to a personal Lord 
(5) — disUnction of allodial and feudal tenures; change 
of alladM holdings into feudal (5) — effects of tkefeudal 
tenures; growth of the class of serfs (6) — vttroduction 
of representaiive assemblies ; growth of the power of 
the feudal princes {G}— comparison of the political state 
of England, Gervumy, and France (7) — Ki?tgs com- 
monly chosen out of a single family (8) — origin of the 
Electors of the Empire (,S)—the Crown of France be- 
comes strictly herei&tary (8) — uncertainty of succession 
in the Eastern Empire (8)- — spread of Christianity over 
nearly all Europe (9) — -division betiveen the Eastern 
and the Western Churches (g)— growth of the power 
of the Popes; tendency of the clergy to act as a distinct 
class (9) — temporal powers of the clergy; special 
greatness of the German Prelates (10) — MstituHoa 
between regular and secular clergy {11) — various orders 
of monks; the military orders (11) — learning in the 
West chiefly in the hands of the clergy; contrast in 
the East (12) — Greek becomes the language of the East- 
ern Empire; continued use of Lattn in the West (12) 
— early Teutonic literature; growth of the Romance 
languages (12) — revival of learningin the twelfth cen- 
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tury {l7.)—posilton of the towns in ancient Greece and 
Jtaly s their decline under the Teutonic invasions 
(i'^^destrnction of Roman towns in Britain (13) — 
growth of the towns in Germany s greatness of the 
Hanseatic League {y-^— greatness of thecities in Italy 
{i^)— Summary (14)- 

1. General Survey of Europe, — We have now 
reached a point at which it will be well to stop and 
look at the general state of things among the 



2. The Church and the Empire,— The two 
great powers in Western Europe were the Church and 
the Empire. Both of them lived on through the set- 
tlemenls of the German nations, and both in a manner 
drew new powers from the change of things. Men 
bftlieved more than ever that Rome' was the lawful and 
na-tural centre of the world. For it was held that there 
were of divine right two Vicars of God upon earth, 
the E-ornan Emperor his Vicar in temporal things, and 
the Roman Bishop his Vicar in spiritual things. This 
belief did not interfere with the existence either of 
separate commoawealths and principalities or of 
national Churches. But it was held that the Roman 
Emperor, who was called Lord of the World, was of 
right the head of all temporal states, and that the 
Roman Bishop, the Pope, was of right the head of all 
Churches, Now this theory was never carried out, if 
only because so large a part of Christendom, all the 
Churches and nations of the East, refused to acknow- 
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ledge either the Emperor or the Bishop of the Old 
Rome. But it was mnch more nearly carried out in 
the case of the Roman Bishop than it was in the case 
of the Roman Emperor. For the Popes did really 
make themselves spiritual heads of the whole West, 
while the temporal headship of the Emperors was never 
acknowledged by a large pait even of the West. 
Knt the continued belief which men still had in tlie 
Roman Empire as a living thing is not only most re- 
markable in itself, but it had a most important effect 
on the history of the world. Still it is plain that the 
Roman Empire couid not really be the same thing as 
it had been before the Teutonic nations came into 
the Roman dominions. Even during the short time 
that the whole Empire of Charles the Great stayed 
together, it made a great difference that the Emperor 
was a German King, living for the most part in Ger- . 
many, and not at Rome or anywhere in Italy. And 
afterwards the utter cutting off of France and Spain 
from the Empire did much to take away from its 
character as a universal monarchy, and to make the 
Emperors more like common Kings over a particular 
nation. They were still Kings of Italy and Burgundy 
as well as of Germany, but most things were now 
tending to make the Empire more and more German 
and less and less Roman. On the other hand, as 
this was the time of a great new birth of learning, men 
had begun, among other things, to study the Civil Law, 
the old law of Rome, as it was put together by the 
Emperor Jnslinian. This study naturally led men to 
a respect for the Imperial power, and thus helped to 
give the claims of the Emperors a new source of 
strength. We shall see presently the effects of these 
different tendencies when we come to the history of 
the Emperors during the twelfth and thirteenth (;en- 

3. The Nations of Europe.— Nearly aO the 
nations <A Modern Europe had now come into being. 
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We may even say that the two Empires themselves 
had begim to answer to two of those nations. For 
the Eastern Empire had, through the conquests of the 
Turks, come to answer pretty nearly to tliose parts of 
Europe and of the coasts of Asia where Greek was the 
prevailing language. That is to say, the Roman. 
Empire of i fie East might be said, speaking roughly, to 
have become a Greek state. And, speaking still more 
roughly, it might even be said that the Roman Empire 
of the West had become a German state. For Ger- 
niany was now the heart and centre of the Empire, 
though the possession of the Kingdoms of Italy 
and Burgundy of course gave the Emperors many 
K-Omance-spealting subjects. Sotithern Italy, it will 
be remembered, now formed part of the Kingdom 
of Sicily. To the west of Germany and Burgundy, 
beyond the Rhone, the Saone, and the Maes, lay the 
Kingdom of France, the lands held by the King of the 
French and his vassals. In the Spanish peninsula the 
Christian states of Castile and Leon, Navarre, Aragon, 
and Poriugal, were all growing wp, and were gradually 
driving the Mahometans into the southern [>art called 
Andalusia. These countries bad now so little to do 
with the Empire that more than one of the Kings of 
Castile took the title of Emperor, as being the chief 
princes in their own peninsula, just as the West-Saxon 
Kings had done the like, as being the chief princes in 
their own island. It was only towards the E^t, where 
Germany bordered on the Slavonic nations, that the 
Empire had much chance of extending itself. The 
Wends, the Slavonic people along the south coast of 
the Baltic, in Mecklenburg and Pomerania and the 
other lands beyond the Elbe, gradually became Chris- 
tians and were joined on to Germany, and the Low- 
Dutch language gradually displaced the Slavonic. 
Bohfwia became a dependent state, but it kept its 
own Dukes who afterwards became Kings. So in the 
Other chief Slavonic country, that of Polatid, the Dukes 
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and Kings had sometimes to submit to the Emperors, 
but in the end Poland gradually became quite inde- 
pendent, while Bohemia became more and more 
closely joined on to the Empire. We may say nearly 
the same of the. Kingdom of the Magyars in Hungary. 
To the east of Poland and Hungary, Lithuania, where 
the people were still healliens, and Russia, where they 
belonged to the Eastern Church, had very little to do 
with Western Europe. In Northern Europe, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Nonvay were distinct kingdoms. Swe- 
den and Norway had, from their position, very little to 
do with the rest of Europe, except so far as the Orkneys 
and the other islands off Scotland were stiU closely 
connected witli Norway. But Denmark was a very 
important power, and its Kings made large conquests 
in various parts of the coasts of the Baltic. England, 
as we have said, had becoroe thoroughly welded into 
one kingdom under the Nonnan Kings. Scotland was 
a distinct kingdom, but its Kings were held to be the 
me/i of the English Kings. And, during the time with 
which we are now concerned, came the beginnings of 
the English Conquest of Ireland. We thus see that 
most of the European states which still exist had 
already come into being. From this point therefore 
we may, for the most part, leave the internal affairs of 
each country to be dealt with in its own special 
History. But we must still go on with our sketch 0/ 
those events which affected the history of the nations 
in general, and this will be a good point to say some- 
thing about the state of government, religion, and 
other matters during what are called the Middle Ages. 
4. Changes in the Old Teutonic Constitu- 
tion. — We saw at the very beginning of this book 
that all the Aryan nations set out, as far as we can see, 
with very much the same kind of government. There 
was a King or chief as the leader, there was a smaller 
Council of nobles or old men, and there was a general 
Assembly of the whole people. This was the form 0/ 
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government of the Teutonic nations at the time when 
they began to settle within the Roman Empire. There 
were commonly three classes of men in the state, the 
nobles, the coramon freemen, and the slaves. And men 
became slaves in two waj^, either by being made 
prisoners of war or by being condemned to slavery for 
some crime. And it was also usual, especially in ivar- 
tirae, for men to attach themselves to the service of 
some particular leader, to become his compamons or 
his iwif«, who were bound to be faithful to faim and 
who looked to share such rewards as he bad to give 
them. This we may call the old Teutonic Constitution, 
as being at first common to all the Teutonic nations. 
But our own forefathers, when they settled in Britain, 
swept away ail Roman institutions more utterly than 
was done in any part of the mainland. Scandinavia 
too never came under the Roman power at all. It 
was therefore in Britain and Scandinavia that this old 
constitution lasted longest on a great scale. In those 
parts of the mainland which had always belonged to 
the Empire things went on somewhat differently. As 
we have already said, Roman and Teutonic institutions 
influenced one another. As the Roman Empire be- 
came something quite different when it began to be 
held by German Kings, so the Teutonic Constitution 
was greatly changed by the Roman laws and institu- 
tions which were already established. The cities, for 
instance, kept up something of their Roman constitu- 
tions; and, as men learned something of the Roman 
Law, they began to attribute to the Tetitonic Kings 
something of the great powers of the Roman Emperors. 
And of course they did this a]l the more after the 
Frankish Kings had actually become Roman Em- 
perors. And one institution arose out of the mixture 
of Roriian and Teutonic ideas which has had a most 
important influence on the world ever since. 

5. Origin of Fiefs. — It had been very common 
under the Roman government to grant lands on coi:^ 
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dition of military sendee. But such lands were held of 
the Roman Commonwealth, or of the Emperor as its 
head, and tlieir holding did not create any particular 
personal relation between one man and another. But 
when this Roman custom was combined with the 
Teutonic custom of men following a chief as their 
personal lord, a peculiar relation arose out of the 
■union of the two. The lord granted lands to his man 
or vassal, on condition of his being faithful to him and 
doing him service in war. The land so granted was 
called a feudum, fief, or fed; and land held in this 
way was said to be held by a feudal tenure. Land 
which was a man's very own, which was not held of 
any lord but was subject only to the iaws of the state, 
was called allodial. But it often happened that men 
whose estates were small found it better to turn their 
allodial holdings into feudal, and to agree to hold their 
land of some powerful lord, in order to get his pro- 
tection. And the same thing was sometimes done on 
a great scale, when a prince who was conquered, or 
who feared that he might be conquered, agreed to hold 
his dominions in &rf of the Emperor rather than 
lose them altogether. 

6. Effects of the Feudal Tenures. — The 
general introduction of \hes& feudal or military tejiurei 
caused some important changes both in political and 
in social matters. The change was made gradually, 
and it was slower in England than in most parts of 
the Continent ; but its general effect was to raise those 
men who held their lands by these new tenures above 
all others, and to thrust the poorer freemen lower 
down. In many countries they gradually sank into 
the state of seifs or villains; tliat is, men who ate not 
actually slaves to be bought and sold man by man, 
but who are bound to the land and pass witli it 
Meanwhile the class of actual slaves was dying out, and 
the class of villains was increased both bj- the freemen 
who fell down to it, and by the slaves who were raised 
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into it. The smaller freemen also lost power in 
another way. The old TeutOEic Constitution, by 
which each freeman had a right to appear in the 
national Assembly, could no longer be fully carried 
out when the Franks or any other people had got 
possession of a large country. All men could not 
come in their own persons, and it was not for a long 
time, not till the twelfth or thirteenth century, that 
any one thought of choosing a smaller number of men 
to speak and act on behalf of all, as is now done in 
Parliament, and as is done in most of the countries of 
Europe and America. From all these causes working 
together two chief results happened. First, in most 
parts of Europe the old national Assemblies either 
quite died out, or were attended only by the chief men 
who could come in their own persons. Secondly, each 
province or district had a tendency to set np for itseE 
The Count or Duke, who was at first merely the 
governor of a province, often grew into an hereditary 
prince, acknowledging the Empejor or other King as 
tlta lord of whom he held his dominions in fief, but 
acting almost as an independent sovereign in the 
internal government of those dominions. 

7. Comparison of Different Countries. — 
These tendencies were more or less at work in every 
part of Western Europe, but they were carried out 
more fully and more quickly in some countries than in 
others. Scandinavia and England up to the time of 
the Norman Conquest were less affected by them than 
other countries. In England the national Assemblies 
never died out, but, as the Kings of ike Wesl-Saxons 
grew into Kmgs of the English, the Assembly of Wessex 
became the national Assembly of all England. The 
entering of the Normans greatly strengthened the 
power of the Crown, and thereby made the nation 
more thoroughly one. But, on the other hand, it 
greatly strengthened the feudal ideas, till it was thought 
that all land must be held of a lord, of the King of 
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course in the first instance, as tlie supreme lord. In 
Germany also the national Assemblies never died 
out; but the Bishops, Dukes, Counts, and other 
princes gradually became sovereigns within tlieir own 
dominions, and the Diet or Assembly of the Empire 
gratiually became little more than a meeting of princes. 
In Italy things took a course so different from other 
countries that it will be well to speak of it by itself. 
France for a while fell asunder more completely than 
any other kingdom. The national Assemblies ceased 
altogether, and the Kings became mere nominal lords 
over the great princes who held fiefs of them. But 
this in the end led to a greater strengthening of the 
royal power in France than in any other kingdom. 
For the Kings of the French step by step got into 
their own hands nearly all the dominions of their 
vassals, as well as those of many of their neighbours 
who were not their vassals. Thus, for the very 
reason that the French Kings had once had much 
less power than either the Emperors or the English 
Kings, they came in the end to have much more 
power than either of them. 

8. Ways of Appointing Kings, — As for the 
way in which Kings were appointed, by the old 
Teutonic Constitution the Kings were chosen by the 
people, but for the most part out of one particular 
family. In England this way of dioosing Kings lasted 
till the Norman Conquest, and died out only very 
gradually afterwards. The Frankish or German 
Kings, who by virtue of their election in Germany had 
a right to become Roman Emperors, were always 
elected. But in the twelfth century the right of elec- 
tion began gradually to be confined to a few of tlie 
chief princes of Germany, who were fixed at seven, 
and who bore the special title of Electors. But the 
Emperors, whenever they conld, got their sons to be 
diosen Kings in their lifetime, as Henry the Third 
and Fourth both did. In this case, when the young 
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King's father died, he went on reigning without any 
interregnum, and in due time he was crowned Em- 
peror, In France the crown became more strictly 
hereditary than anywhere else, because, for more than 
three hundred years after (he election of Hugh Capet, 
every King ol the French left a son ready to suc- 
ceed hini, who had sometimes been crowned in his 
father's lifetime. Thus in France the male line went 
on without any break, while, both in Germany and in 
England, the crown passed several times flora one 
family to another, though the several dynasties were 
commonly of kin to one another through female 
descent. All that we have now been saying has 
to do only with Western Europe, In the East the 
sj^tem of fiefs was never brought in till the Latins 
began to make conquests at the expense of the 
Eastern Emperors, And in the East too the Empire 
went on as it had done from tlie time of the first 
Ceesars, often staying in one family for several genera- 
tions, but being often seized on by any general or lead- 
ing man who was strong enough. This was a state of 
things which had quite passed away in the West In 
the Eastern Empire too the power of the Emperors 
remained quite despotic ; still their government never 
became quite like the despotisms of the East, as it was 
always tempered by some remembrance of the old 
laws and traditions of Kome. 

g. State of Religion. — By this time by far the 
greater part of Europe was Christian. Poland and 
Hungary were converted about the end of the tenth 
century, and the ScandinaDtan countries, as we have 
already seen, about the same time. Only the Prus- 
sians and lAthuanians, and the Fins and Laps in 
the extreme North, remained heathen. In Spain the 
S.'iracens and Moors were of course Mahometans, and 
there were still Mahometans in Sicily under the 
Norman Kings. But, while neaxly all Europe thus 
became Christian, the division between the two gceai 
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branches of the Church had become wider than ever. 
After the eleventh century there seemed no hope of a 
reconciliation between tJie Churches of Old and New 
Rome. In the West the power of the Popes was 
steadily growing, and it was at its height from the 
eleventh century to the thirteenth, during which time 
several Popes follov/ed the example of Gregory the 
Seventh, in taking upon themselves to depose the 
Emperors and other Kings, and to give away their 
dominions. And, while the power of the Popes was 
thus growing at the expense of civil rulers, it was 
growing no less fast at the expense of national 
Churches in each particular countiy. And, as the rule 
by which the clergy were forbidden to marry was 
spreading everywhere, they were becoming a class 
more and more separate from other men, and more 
and more obedient to the Popes. In all this (here was 
much that we cannot help blaming, and the Popes and 
clergy often thought too much of the interests of their 
own order, and not of the welfare of the Cliurch in 
general ; still we must remember that the Popes and 
other clergy kept up religion and learning and a 
general sense of right and wrong, in very rough and 
wild times. There was much to blame in their own 
doings, but they were a great check on the evit 
passions of men ; and, whatever we say of the Popes 
m particular, the general influence of the clei^y was a 
powerful influence for good. 

10. Position of the Clergy. — .-Vs the Popes were 
constantly taliing to themselves power in temporal 
matters, so we find that in these times the clergy in 
general took a part in temporal affairs which we should 
now tliink very strange. But this was by no means 
wholly the fault of the clergy ; as things were then, 
it could hardly be otherwise. The clergy had nearly 
all the knowledge of the time in their hands, so that 
it could not fail that they were largely employed in all 
matters, including many which did not exactly beloi^ 
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to their own duties. They acted as ministers of Kings 
and as laivyers, and many of them did not scruple to 
wear weapons and fight, though this was always held 
to be a wrong thing and against the laws of the Church. 
In all parts of Western Christendom the bishopricks 
aiid monasteries and other ecclesiastical bodies were 
lichiy endowed, and held great lands and lordships. 
In Germany especiaUy most of the Bishops and Abbois 
were princes of the Empire, and the three Archbishops 
of Mains, KSln, and Trier (called in French Mayenci, 
Cologne, and Trhves) were among the Electors of the 
Emperor. In ofher countries they did not rise to 
such power as this, but they were always high in tem- 
poral rank and were chief members of the Parliament 
or other national Assembly. 

II. The Monastic Orders. — The distinction 
between the regular and the secular clergy was now 
fully established. Tlie regular clergy were those 
who went out of the world and lived together as 
monks in monasteries ; the seculars were those who 
lived in the world as parish priests or as canons of 
cathedral and collegiate churches. There were many 
learned men in both classes ; but we have on the 
whole more Jiistories and other books written by the 
regulars than by the seculars. The oldest monks in 
the West were the Benzidines, who followed the rule 
of Sainl Benedict, the great founder of the monastic 
life in Italy in the sixth century. But, as the Bene- 
dictines grew rich and their discipline became less 
strict, other orders of monks arose, who professed to 
bring back an older and stricter discipline. Such 
were the Cistercians, an order of which many houses 
weie founded in the twelfth century; and in the 
thirteenth arose tlie difTereot orders of Friars, as 
the Franciscans and Dominicans, called after their 
founders Saint Francis and Saint Dominic, who pro- 
fessed more complete poverty than the older orders, 
and gave themselves much to preacliing. All these 
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different revivals, one after the other, did good at 
tlie time, both among the monks and among other 
men; but each new order commonly came in the 
end to be rich and corrupt, like those which it had 
undertaken to reform, and so a new reformation was 
needed. But the strangest thing of all was that during 
the Crusades there arose orders of monks who were 
also soldiers — men who took the vows of monks, 
but whose further business it was to fight against the 
enemies of Christianity. Two of these military orders, 
the Templars and the Hospitallers or Knights of Saint 
John, were the chief defence of the Christian kingdom 
of Jerusalem. Another order of this kind, called the 
Teutonic Knights, arose in Palestine towards the end 
of the twelfth century,andin the course of the thirteenth 
they undertook to convert or conquer the heathens on 
the coast of the Baltic, in Prussia and Uvotda, where 
the order held principalities. Thus strangely were 
religious zeal and the love of fighting mixed up in 

12. Language and Learning. — In all this it 
must be remembered that we are speaking wholly of 
Western Christendom, and more especially when we 
speak of knowledge being in the hands of the clei^. 
In the Eastern Empire both the regular and secular 
ciei^ play a great part in history, but they neither had 
aU learning to themselves, nor did they fill temporal 
offices ill the same way in which they did in the West. 
In the East, where the Empire had gone on uninter- 
ruptedly without any lasting barbarian conquests, learn- 
ing had never died out among the laity. The Latin 
language was now quite forgotten in the East. Greek 
was the one tongue which men both wrote and spoke, 
though of course they wrote much better Gr-eek than 
they spoke. Many of the Histories which were written 
at Constantinople at this time were written by laymen, 
often by Emperors and other men of high rank. But 
In the West there was nowhere any one language com- 
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iron to all classes of men. The use of Latin was 
everywhere kept up for all purposes of religion and 
learning. The Church service was still said in Latiui 
though Latin was now nowhere the common language of 
the people. For in Germany, England, and Scandi- 
navia men spoke tlieir own Teutonic languages, and 
in Italy, Aquitaine, Spain, and France men spoke the 
Romance tongues, which we must now look on as lan- 
guages distinct from the J^atin. It thus came about 
that very few books were written by laymen, and that 
very few books were anywhere written in the speech 
of the people. Still, more books were written in the 
speech of the people in the Teutonic than in the 
Romance coxmtries, because no one could help knowing 
that High-Dutch, English, or Danish was quite a differ- 
ent language from Latin ; while men for a long time 
looked on the vulgar iottgue, as it was called, in the 
Romance countries, simply as bad Latin, which no one 
would think of writing. Thus we have many Old- 
English, and some High-Dutch, writings older than 
anything in anyoftheRomancetongues. The English 
have what no other nation lias, a History of their 
own people from the beginning written in their own 
language. In Scandinavia too men wrote their own 
legends and histories in their own tongue. We begin 
to get French verse in the twelfth century, but it is not 
till the thirteenth century that we get any prose. It 
is somewhat later that we come to the first great work 
of Italian literature in the famous poem of Dante 
AHghieri. The first chief writers in both these lan- 
guages were, as might be supposed, laymen. The 
twelfth century was a great new birth of learning and 
science everywhere, partly because men then began to 
have more dealings with the Greeks and Saracens. 
Still, even after this time, laymen in Northern Europe 
were, as a rule, not taught to read and write, though 
reading and writing gradually became more common, 
and it must always be remembered Ehat, when a man 
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could not write, it does not at all follow that he could 
not read. 

r3. Growth of the Towns.-— Another thing 
must here be mentioned, which was of special import- 
ance at the time which we have just come to. This 
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their own walls. And, as the Imperial power declined 
and the Dukes and Counts grew into sovereign princes, 
so in the same way the free Imperial cities grew into 
sovereign commonwealths, acknowledging only the 
outward supremacy of the Emperor. And in many 
cases, like the towos of old Greece and Italy, they 
joined together in Leagues for mutual defence. Thus 
in Northern Germany, the Hanseaik League, the 
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league of the great trading towns, became a great 
power in all the Northern seas, and often gave law to 
the Kings of Denmark and Sweden, But the part of 
the Empire where llie towns rose to the highest pitch 
of greatness was Italy, especially the northern part. 
There, from the eleventh century onwards, the towns, 
as we may say, became everything, just as they had 
been in old Greece. Here nearly the whole country 
was parted out among the dominions of the different 
cities, and the whole land became again an assemblage 
of commonwealths, independent of any power but 
that of the Emperor. But, though the freedom of the 
Italian towns became greater than that of the towos 
of Germany, it was not so lasting. In Germany a 
great many of the towns always kept their freedom ; 
and three of them, the JUafise Towns of Lubeck, Bremen, 
and Hamburg, are separate commonwealths even now. 
But in Italy most of the cities fell, just as those of old 
Greece did long before, into the hands either of native 
lords or Tyrants or into those of foreign princes. 
Thus it was that Italy became divided, or rather 
grouped together, into the various principalities which 
have lately been joined together again into the 
restored Kingdom of Italy. But a few common- 
wealths contrived to go on till the end of the last 
century, and one very small one, that of San Marino, 
remains still. 

14. Summary. — These are some of the chief cha- 
racteristics which we may look on as distinguishing 
the times known as the Middle Ages from times earlier 
and later. It is not easy to say when (he Middle 
Ages begin and end, as the name is nothing more 
than a convenient way of speaking. But the ten- 
dencies of which we have been speaking were about at 
their height in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in 
the time of the Swabian Emperors. We have now, 
so to speak, got quite clear of the old Roman time^ 
while we have not yet got into the times which aifl 
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more like those in which we now live. In the 
of the thirteenth century we shall come acros; 
changes. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE SWABIAN EMPERORS. 

The Holunstaufen Kings and Emperors; ongin of the 
nanus Gael/ and GhibgUn (i) — reign and crusade of 
Conrad (i) — reign of Frederick Banaressa; his deal- 
ings -witk the Italian cities, with the Popes, ■mth Kings 
of Sicily, with the Eastern Etnpire {'£)— -reign of Henry 
me Si^thj his conquest of Steily (3) — -double election 
of Philip and OHo; reign of Frederick the Seconds 
his dealings ■with Sioily, Germany, Italy, and the Popes 
(4,) — rHgn of Conrad the Fourth; endof the Swaiian 
dynasty ; decline of the Imperial power (4.) — -relations 
between England and Francej- dominions of the 
Angevin Kings; reign of Henry the Second {i) — 
rivalry of PhMip Augustus and Richard Cceur-de-lion 
(S) — reign of John in England; his forfeiture of. Nor- 
mandy {5) — "victory of Philip at Bouinnes; Lewis of 
France in England (j) — reign of Lev/is the Eighth 
(6) — rei^ of Saint Lewis; his dealings with henry 
the Third; annexation of Tottlouse (^^effects of the 
reign of Saint Lewis; aai/a»ceof the French iCif^om 
^—growth of the English Constitution; union of 
Normans and English against foreigners [f^—t-eforms 
of Simon of Monifort; nature of national assetnblies 
in England and elsewhere (7) — the English conquest 
of Ireland (S)— state of the Kingdom of Jerusalem; 
the Second Crusade; biking of ferusalem by Saladin 
(9) — Crusade of the Emperor Frederick, and the Kii^s 
Philip and hichard (ro) — Frederick the Second -wiiis 
back ferusaiem; its final capture by the Chorasmians 
hd)— Crusades of Saini Lewis and of Edward the 
First ; final loss of the Holy Land (i<i)— revival of 
the Eastern Empire under the Kom-nSaian dynasty; 
its decline (ill — Fourth Crusade; taking of Censtan. 
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tinople by the Franks and Veiietiatis (ii) — The Latin 
Empire of Constantinoplts Eastern dovUnion of Venice 
{vi)—forw.aHon of various prindpaliOes in the East; 
Emperors of Nikaia and Trebizond (i3,)—CoHstanii- 
nopU recovered by llie Greeks^ dynasty of the Palaio' 
logoi {i2)~-ike Atbigetises; Crusades -aiaged against 
titem; suppression of their sect and of their n^onal 
independence {13) — reign of . Manfi-ed in Sicily j 
Crusades preached agaiiut him {i!^—conquest of Sicily 
by Charles of Anjou; execution of Conradinj revolt 
if the island of Sicily (14) — slate of North-eastern 
Europe; athiance of Jjenmark east of the Baltic (j$) 
— estadlishment of the Teutonic Knights in Prussia 
andLivoma{i^) — new Mahometan dynasties in SpatK,- 
victories of the Caliph facob (16) — advaitce of the 
ChrisUaitkinsdomsof Castile, Aragon,and Portugal; 
the Moors con^ned to Granada (16) — rise of the Moguls; 
reigns of Jenghiz and his descendants (17) — invasion 
of Central Europe by Baton Khan; subjection of 
Russia (17) — overthrow of the Caliphate and of the 
Seljtik Turks {iy)~Summary (18). 

I. Origin of the Guelfs and Ghibelins. — 

On the death of Henry the Fifth in 1125, Lothar, 
Duke of Saxony, was elected King, and in 1 133 he 
was crowned Emperor. He submitted more readily 
to the Popes than most Emperors did, and Pope Inno- 
cent the Second even gave out that he became his man 
at his coronation. But on Lothar's death the Impe- 
rial Crown passed to one of the greatest families 
which ever held it, that of the Hoheiistaufea or Dukes 
oi Swabia. The first King of that house was Conrad 
the Third, who reigned as King from ir38 to 1152, 
but who was never crowned Emperor. He was die 
sou of a daughter of the Emperor Henry the Fowth, 
so that the Swabian ds^iasty did in a manner continue 
the line of the Franconian Emperors. It might also 
be said to continue then in their policy; for tlie 
Emperors of this family had fully as much to do 
in disputing with the Popes as tlie Franconian 
Emperors had done. This however did not begin 
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in the time of King Conrad, though the two names 
of Guelf and Ghibdin, which presently became so 
famous in Italy, began during his reign in Germany. 
For Conrad bad several wars with the Saxons and 
others who disliked his election, and in one of the 
sieges the war-cry of the rebels was Welf, after their 
leader, Welf, brother of Duke Henry of 6axony, while 
the King's men shouted Waibling, the name of a village 
where their leader, Duke Frederick of Swadi'a, the 
King's brother, had been brought up. These names, 
written in an Italian fashion, became Guelfs and Ghi- 
belins: the Guelfs meaning those who supported the 
Popes, and the Gfdhelim those who supported the 
Emperors, King Conrad went on the second Crusade 
to the Holy Land, in which he did not gain much 
success; and it is a thing to be noted that he made a 
league with Manuel, the Emperor of the East, against 
Hoger King of Sicily, who was making himself dan- 
gerous to both Empires. 

z. Reign of Frederick Barbarossa, — But the 
reign of Conrad was of little importance compared 
with that of his nephew and successor Frederick, who, 
from his red beard, is commonly known as Frederick 
£arbarossa. He was chosen King in 1152; he was 
crowned Emperor in 1155, and reigned till 1190. 
The greater part of his reign was taken up with the 
affairs and wars of Italy. The Italian cities, as has 
been already said, had grown up into nearly indepen- 
dent commonwealths. They often had wars with one 
another, and, just as in old Greece, the smaller cities 
often complained of the oppression of the greater. 
Thus the great city oi Milan sought to bring Como,Lodi, 
and others of the smaller cities under its power, and the 
smaller cities in their turn prayed the Emperor to come 
to tlieir help. Some of the cities, as Favia, which had 
been the capital in the Lombard times, and the great 
seafaring commonwealth of Pisa, were always strong 
on the side of the Emperora, But, gradually, most of 
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the cities of Northern Italy found that it was their 
interest to join together to defend their iaidependence 
against the Imperial power. Thus was formed the 
Lombard League, with which Frederick had long wars, 
which will be best spoken of in the special History of 
Italy. But, besides the cities, the Western Emperors 
had other enemies to strive against in Italy. Popes 
and Emperors never could agree j disputes arose be- 
tween Frederick and Pope Hadrian the Fourth, who 
had crowned him. When Hadrian died in iiS9) a 
fiercer dispute broke out; for the Popedom was 
claimed by two candidates, Victor and Alexander. 
The Emperor took the side of Victor ; therefore the 
cities which were against hiiii naturally took the other 
side, and Frederick had to strive against all who fol- 
lowed Pope Alexander. The Kings of Sicily too, 
William the Good and William the Bad, were his 
enemies ; and the Emperor Manuel Koimdnos, who 
dreamed of winning back Italy for the Eastern Empire, 
also gave help to die revolted cities. The end was 
that the Emperor had to make peace with both the 
Pope and the cities, and in 1183 the rights of the 
cities were acknowledged in a treaty or law of the 
Empire, passed at Consians or Constance in Swabia. 
Besides his wars in Italy, the Emperor Frederick had 
also to strive in Germany with Henry the Lion, who 
was Duke of Saxony and Bavaria at once, and who 
married Matilda, daughter of Henry the Second of 
England. Duke Henry lost the greater part of his 
dominions, and the great duchy of Sasony was 
broken up. In the last- years of his reign, Frederick 
went on the third Crusade, and died on the way. 

3. Union of Sicily with the Empire. — Fred- 
erick was succeeded by his son Henry the Sixth, who 
had already \>&&ii chosen King, and who in the next 
year, 1191, was crowned Emperor. The chief event 
of his reign was the conquest of the Kingdom of Sicily, 
which he claimed in right of his wife C.inslance, the 
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daughter of the first King WiUiam. He died in 1197, 
leaving his son Frederkk a young child, But he had 
already been chosen King in. Germany, and he suc- 
ceeded as hereditary King in Sicily. The Norman 
Ktegdom of Sicily thus came to an end, except so far 
as it was continued in Frederick, who was descended 
from the Norman Kings through his mother. 

4, Reign of Frederick the Second. — On the 
death of the Em|Deror Henry, the election of young 
Frederick seems to have been quite forgotten, and the 
crown was disputed between his uncle Philip of 
SwabiasxiA Otto of Saxony, t)\s ^onoi ITmry the Lion. 
Both Kings were crowned, and, after the death of 
Philip, Otto was crowned Emperor in 1209. But 
presently young Frederick was again chosen, and in 
I2ZO he was crowned Emperor, and reigned thirty 
years till his death in i^S'^- "Dmr Frederick the Second, 
who joined together so many crowns, was called the 
Wonder of the World. And he well deserved the 
name, for perhaps no King that ever reigned had greater 
natural gilts, and in thought and learning he was far 
. above the age in which he lived. In his own Kingdom 
of Sicily he could do pretty much as he pleased, and it 
flourished wonderfully in his time. But in Germany 
and Italy he had constantly to struggle against enemies 
of all kinds. In Germany he had to win the support 
of the princes by granting tliem privileges which did 
much to undermine the royal power, and on the other 
hand he showed no favour to the rising power of the 
cities. In Italy he had endless strivings with one 
Pope after another, with Innocent the Tltird, Honorius 
the Third, Gregory the Ninth, and Innocent the Fourth; 
as well as with the Guelfic cities, which withstood him 
much as they had withstood liis grandfather. He was 
more than once excommimicated by the Popes, and 
in 1245 Pope Innocent the Fourth held a Council at 
Lyons, in which he professed to depose the Emperor. 
More than one King was chosen in opposition to him 
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in Gennany, just as had been done in the time of 
Henry the Fourth, and there were civil wars all his 
time, both in Germany and in Italy, while a great part of 
the Kingdom of Burgundy was beginning to slip away 
from the Empire altogether. On Frederick's death, 
his son Conrad, who ha'' '"'"'" -t-"'—' ■^•^~ ;- r-.^'- 
many in 1237, and who 
in the hereditary Kingd 
King by the Ghibelins i 
died in 1254, and he ' 
With him ended the lin 
as Kings of Germany ai 
death of Frederick the ! 
power of the Empire, 
Europe and the centri 
coming to an end, 

5. England and I .cw^-i,.— .....iv i..ii -.nii^.*.. 
Emperors reigned in Germany and Italy, the Angevin 
Kings reigned in England. They began with Henry 
the Second, the grandson of Henry the First through 
his daughter the Empress Matilda. Now came the 
time when England was part of the dominions of a 
prince whose greatest power lay on the Continent. 
The dominions which Henry held through his father, 
his mother, and his wife, took up nearly the whole 0/ 
Western Gaul, and he held the mouths of the great 
rivers Seine, Loire, and Garonne. Thus it came that 
in England both the native English and the Norman 
settlers were brought under the mle of a King who was 
not really either Norman or English. Thus too it came 
that in France the King was more than ever shut "up 
in his own dominions, when nearly the whole coast 
was held by a prince who was Duke of Normandy and 
Aquitaine and King of England all at once. Thus 
there began in England a more distinct rule of 
foreigners over all the natives of the land of whatever 
race, and in France the rivalry between the King and 
his great vassal iamore marked than ever. In France 
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%m% Lewis the Sixth, who reigned from 1108 to 1137, 
had done something to strengthen the royal authority, 
and he bad also favoured the growth of the towns. 
His son Lemk the Seventh was often at variance with 
King Henry of England, but no very great changes 
happened while they lived. It was quite different in 
the time of their sons. Lewis died in ii8o, and was 
succeeded hy his son Philip, called Fhilip Atigustus; 
and Henry died in 1189, and was succeeded by his 
son Richard, called Cmur-de-Lion or the Lion-Heart. 
These two Kings joined in a Crusade, of wbich we 
we shall say more presently ; but enmity went on 
during the whole of their reigns, and things came to a 
head in the time of King_/tf.^ of England, who suc- 
ceeded on the death of his brother Richard in 1199. 
John was lawfully chosen King according to English 
law, and it does not seem that any party in England 
thought of raising any one else to the throne. But a 
party in Richard's foreign dominions wished to have 
for their Duke young Arthur, the son of John's elder 
brother Geoffrey, whose mother was Constance, the 
heiress of Britanny. John got Arthur into his power, 
and he was commonly believed to have murdered him. 
This of course raised great indignation everywhere, 
and Philip took advantage of it to cause a sentence to 
be passed by the peers of his kingdom, by which John 
was declared to have forfeited all the fiefs which he 
held of the Crown of France, By way of carrying out 
this sentence, Philip conquered, with veiy little trouble, 
all continental Normandy and the other possessions of 
John in Northern Gaul. But the Duchy of Aquitaiti£ 
and the Norman Islands were still kept by the Kings 
of England. From this time England became the 
most important part of the King of England's domi- 
nions, and all the natives of England, whether of Old- 
English or of Norman descent, began to draw together 
as countrymen to withstand the strangers whom the 
Angevin Kings were constantly bringing into the land. 
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Meanwhile John contrived to quarrel both with Pope 
Innocent and with his own subjects: and in 1214 
Philip won the battle of Bouvtnss in Flanders over the 
English forces, together with those of the Emperor 
Otto, who was John's nephew, being the son of his 
sister Matilda. In this battle the French got the 
better of three Teutonic nations, Germans, EngUsh, 
and Flemings all together. In tai6, the Barons of 
England who had revolted against John offered the 
crown to Lewis the eldest son of Philip of France. 
He came over to England ; but as John died before 
long, the supporters of Lewis gradually left him, and 
Senry the Third, the young son of John, was acknow- 
ledged King. Two things strike us in this part of the 
story. On the one hand, it seems strange that the 
Normans in Normandy, who had had such long wars 
with the French, should have allowed themselves to 
be conquered by Philip almost without making any 
resistance. On the other hand, it seems strange that 
the Barons of England, whether we call them Nor- 
mans or Englishmen, should have offered the crown of 
England to the eldest son of the King of the French. 
The truth is that John was felt to be really neither a 
Norman Duke nor an English King, and men most 
likely thought that, if they were to have a foreign ruler, 
Lewis would be better than John. 

6. Saint Lewis. — After the death of Philip, his 
son Lewis the Eighth, who had failed to get the crown 
of England, reigned for a few years in France, from 
1223 to 1226. Then came his son Lewis the Ninth, 
called Saint Lewis, and most rightly so called, for he 
was perhaps the best King that ever reigned, unless it 
were our own Alfred. The only evil was that his per- 
sonal goodness helped greatly to increase the power 
of the Crown, and so, in the end, to make the Kings of 
France absolute rulers. And in the like sort it helped 
greatly to increase the power of France among other 
nations. While Saint Lewis reigned hi France, Lfenry 
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the Third reigned in England ftom 1216 to 1273. 
Henry made some attempts to get back his possessions 
in France; but in 1259 peace was made, by which 
Henry kept nothing except his possessions in the 
South. In Saint Lewis's tiroe also, but while he was 
still young and under the rule of his mother Blanche 
of Castile, the dominions of the Counts of Toulouse 
were added to the royal possessions by a treaty made 
in 1239. Thus the Kings of the French, instead of 
being cooped up in Paris and Orleans, as they had 
been up to the time of Pliilip Augustus, had the more 
part of their kingdom in their own hands. Their 
dominions now reached to the Mediterraaean Sea, 
and they had havens on all the three seas, the Medi- 
terranean, the Ocean, and the Channel. And, though 
Provence and the other great fiefs of the Kingdom of 
Burgundy were not joined to France for a long time 
to come, still from this time they began to have a con- 
nexion witli France, The French Kings began to 
meddle with their affairs in a manner which paved 
the way for their conquest at a later time. Generally, 
just as the German Kingdom was getting weaker, and 
was now in truth splitting to pieces, the French King- 
dom was getting stronger and more united ; and from 
this time France was always reckoned amongst the 
foremost powers of Europe. 

7. The Internal Affairs of England.— The 
internal and constitutional affairs of England will be 
spoken of more at large in the special history of Eng- 
land, But a few words must be given to them, as 
they are closely connected with the general course of 
European affairs. The thirteenth century was a time 
of great changes, a time, so to speak, of beginnings 
and endings, throughout the world. As both Empires 
practically came to an end, as the Kingdom of France, 
in anything like its later extent and importance, may 
be said to have begun, so now the Constitution of 
Mngland began to put on the shape which it lias kept 
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ever since. Under John and Henry the Third we see 
how the fondness of the Angevin Kings for foreigners 
of all kinds drove the natives of England, whether of 
English or Norman descent, to join together against 
the strangers. The whole nation joined together to 
force King John in 1215 to grant the Great Charter, 
by which all the old rights and good laws which he 
had broken were confirmed. This Great Charter the 
Kings who followed had to confirm over and over 
again, because they were always trying to break it ; 
and it has been the groundwork of English freedom 
ever since. So again, in tlie time of Henry the Third, 
the King's misgovernment and his favour to foreigners 
again drove the Barons and the whole people to rise 
against him. And, though the Popes again took the 
side of the King and excommunicated all who rose 
against him, yet we again find the whole English 
nation, nobles, clergy, and people, acting firmly to- 
gether. In this war against Henry the Third the 
great leader was Simon of Monifort, the son of 
another Simon of whom we shall hear presently. He 
was, oddly enough, a Frenchman by birth, bnt he in- 
herited the earldom of Z^jiyj/er through hismotiier; 
and when he came to England, he threw in his lot 
with his new country, and did in everything as a good 
Englishman. It was by him that the Great Council 
of the Nation, which was now called by the French 
name of Parliammit, was made to take the form which 
it has borne ever since. Some kind of National 
Assembly was found in every part of Western Europe. 
But in most countries the Assembly consisted of 
Estates; that is, representatives of the different classes 
of freemen in lie nation. These, in most countries, 
were counted as three, Nohks, Clergy, and Commotis, 
the Cornmons generally being only the citizens of the 
towns. This kind of constitution was set up in 
France by Phiitp the Fair, the grandson of Saint 
Lewis. The States came together in each country to 
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grant money to the King, and to demant! such changes 
ill the laws or other reforms as might be needed. 
But in France the States nevej- met regularly, but only 
when it suited the King's purposes, or when he could 
not help calUng tliem together. In England, on the 
other hand, Parliaments went on iar more regularly, 
so that people have never been without a national 
Assembly of some kind from the very beginning of 
things till now. And in England the Parliament took 
the particular fonn of an assembly with Two Houses. 
The Earls, Bishops, and odier great men, grew into the 
House of Lords, and the Hoitse of Commons was gradu- 
ally formed out of the representatives of the people 
in generai First of ail, the freeholders of each county 
were called on to send some of the knights of that 
county to represent them, and at last, when Ear] 
Simon held a Parliament in 1265, he called on the 
cities and boroughs to send each two of their diizens or 
hurgesscs. Earl Simon was killed that same year in 
the battle of Evesham, but the system of representatioa 
which he had brought In was before long firmly estab- 
lished under King Edward the First. 

8. The Conquest of Ireland,— During this 
time niajiy things happened between the English 
Kings and their vassals the Kings of Scots and Princes 
of Wales, which will be better told in the History of 
England. But it must be mentioned here that it was 
in the reign of Henry the Second that the English do- 
minion in Ireland began. At the very beginning of 
his reign, in 1155, King Henry got a buU—tha-t is, a 
writing sealed with the Pope's iuSta or seal — from 
Pope Hadrian the Fourth, who was an Englishman 
and the only Englishman that ever was Pope, giving 
him leave to conquer Ireland : thus had the Popes 
taken upon themselves to dispose of kingdoms. But 
it was not till 1169 that some nobles and other private 
adventurers went over into Ireland under pretence of 
heljiing a banished Irish king called Dermot. Two 
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years afterwards King Henry went over himself to 
receive the homage of the whole country. From that 
time the Kings of England always claimed to be Lords 
ej Ireland, aiid the city of Dublin and a greater or less 
part of the island was always under the English power. 
But it was not for many ^es that English Kings really 
got possession of all Ireland, and cruel wars long went 
on between the English settlers and the native Irish. 
9. The Loss of Jerusalem. — A large part of 
the history of this time might come tinder the general 
head of Crusades. The first Crusades or Holy Wars 
had been undertaken to win back the Holy Sepulchre 
from the infidels ; but after a while both the name 
and the thing begaai to be greatly abused, and Cru- 
sades were preached against any one with whom the 
Popes were at enmity. The First Crusade, as we 
have already seen, led to the establishment of the 
Christian Kingdom of Jerusalem in 1099, The chief 
strength of tlie kingdom lay in the two orders of 
military monks, the Templars and the Hospitallers or 
Knights of Saint John, and many warriors from all 
parts of Christendom went to serve for a while in the 
Holy Land as a good work. Still the Kings of Jeru- 
salem had much ado to keep their little kingdom from 
the attacks of the neighbouring Mahometan powers, 
and several new Crusades had to be made to help 
them, some of which were led by the greatest princes 
in Europe. Thus in 1 147 the Second Crusade was 
preached by Saint Bernard, one of the holiest men of 
the time, and who is called the last of the Fathers of 
the Church. Conrad King of the Romans and Lewis 
the Seventh, King of the French, both went on this 
Crusade, but they were not able to do any great things. 
And there soon arose a power in E^ypt which became 
mpre dangerous to the Christians of the East than 
any of the other Mahometan powers had been. We 
have seen there liad been for some time a separate 
line of Caliphs in Egypt ; these were called the Fatp 
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mites, as they profess to be the descendants of AH and 
Patima, the daughter of Mahomet. But in 1171 their 
power was put down hy Josef h surnamed Saladin, who 
brought back Egypt under the spiritual power of the 
Caliph of Bagdad, much as if the Eastern Church had 
been brought under the power of the Bishops of 
Rome. Saladin became the greatest Mahometan 
prince of his time, and in 11S7 he took Jerusalem and 
drove the Christians out of the greater part of the 
kingdom. Thus far all the Crusades since the First 
had been waged for tlie purpose of defending the 
Christian possession of Jerusalem. We have now 
again to come to Crusades which were waged, as the 
First had been, to win back the Holy City from the 
Infidels, as well as to save the small fragment of the 
kingdom which was left. 

10. The Later Crusades in Palestine.— The 
loss of Jerusalem roused the spirit of all Western 
Christendom. King Henry of England took the 
cross ; but he died two years later, without ever setting 
out for the Holy Land. But in 1189 the Emperor 
Frederick set out by land, but was drowned on tlie 
way; and in 11 90 Philip King of the French and his 
great vassal Richard, the new K-ing of the English, 
went to the Holj' Land by sea. King Richard did 
many great exploits ; but the princes quarrelled among 
themselves, so that Jerusalem was not won back ; but 
some parts of Palestine were still left to the Christians, 
and they were allowed to make pilgrimages to Jeru- 
salem. Of the Third Crusade we shall have to speak 
by itself, as it did nothing for the Holy Land at all. 
But in 1228 the Emperor Frederick the Second, vho 
claimed to be King of Jerusalem in riglit of his wife, 
notwithstanding the opposition of Pope Gre^ry the 
Ninth, really went to tlie Holy Land, and won Jeru- 
salem by a treaty with the Egyptian Sultan Kamel, and 
was crowned King there. He was the last Christian 
Khig wlio really reigned at Jerusalem. For in 1 144 
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the Holy City was again lost by the Christians, being 
taken by the Mahometan Chorasmiam, and it has 
never been won back again. The Popes, instead of 
helping the Emperor to win back his kingdom, were 
always excommunicating him and preaching Crusades 
against tiim. The Christians however still kept some 
small parts of the kingdom, and in 1348 Saint Lewis, 
the King oi the French, set out on a Crusade ; but, 
instead of going straight to Palestine, he first attacked 
Egypt, as being the best way of winning the Holy Land, 
But he was taken prisoner in Egypt; and, though he 
did afterwards reach Palestine, yet he could not win 
back Jerusalem. At last he came back to France in 
1254, having done little or nothing for the common 
cause, but having shown hia own courage and good- 
ness in a wonderful way. In 1270 he set out on 
another Crusade ; but this time he began by besieging 
Tunis, and died there. In 1270 Edward the son of 
King Henry of England, afterwards tlie great King 
Edward the First, went on another Crusade, and <lid 
something to stop the final overthrow of the Christians 
in Palestine, though even he could not win back Jeiu- 
salem. At last, in lagi. Acre, the last town which the 
Chrisdans held in the Holy Land, was taken by the 
Mahometans, and the Christian Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem came altogether to an end. But the Emperors 
called themselves Kings of Jerusalem as well as ot 
Germany, and the same vain title has been borne and 
disputed about by several other European sovereigns, 
II. The Latin Conquest of Constantinople. 
— No one perhaps would have expected that the 
Eastern Empire, the great bulwark of Christendom 
against the Saracens and Turks, and which tlie first 
Crusaders had professed to go forth to defend, would 
be actually overthrown by a crusading army. We 
have seen that the Komnenian Emperors, following in 
the wake of the first Crusaders, were able to win back 
a large part of the Byzantine dominions in Asia. The 
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two Emperors who reigned after Alexios, John and 
Manuel, were both great warriors. John, who reigned 
from 1118 to 1143, did much really to restore the 
strength of the Empire ; but Manuel, who reigned 
fron 143 to 80 was rather a bold knight-errant 
than e 1 er a good ruler or a great general. He had 
to conte d v h n a y enemies both in Europe and in 
Asi'i lo h s tin e Greece was several times ravaged 
by the fleets of tl e Kings of Sicily ; he had to wage 
wars w h Hu gary and at last he was defeated in a 
great ba tie aga st the Turks in 1 176. After his time 
the Eastern Empire again began to decline ; there 
were many internal revolutions ; Emperors were set up 
and put down ; the Bulgarians revolted, and a separate 
Emperor set lumself up in the isle of Cyprus. At last, 
in 1201, several Western princes, among the chief of 
whom were Baldwin Count of Flanders and Boniface. 
Marquess of Moniferrat in Italy, were setting out on a 
Crusade, and they came to Venice to ask for ships to 
take them to the Holy Land. Venice, it will be re- 
membered, had never been part of the Western 
Empire, but had always kept on its nominal allegiance 
to the Emperors of the East, til! it had gradually be- 
come quite independent, as it was now. The three 
Italian cities, Venice, Genoa, awd Pisa, were now the 
greatest naval powers in Europe. The Doge or Duke 
of Venice, Henry Dandolo, agreed to let the Crusaders 
have ships and to go with them himself; only the 
Crusaders were to conquer for the Venetians the town 
of Zara in Dalmatia, to which they laid claim. Pope 
Innocent protested against this, as being no part of the 
business of a Crusade. Yet they not only took Zara, 
but agreed to help Alexias Angelas, the son of an Em- 
peror of the East who had been deposed, in getting 
back the Empire. This they actually did in 1203. 
But, as the Romans or Greeks (whichever we are to 
call them) of Constantinople presently revolted, 
and slew the Emperors who had been put in by the 
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Crusaders, the Ciusaders in 1 204 again took the 
city ; and the Roman Empire of the East may now be 
said to have come to an end. 

12. The Later Greek Empire.— When the 
Crusaders had taken Constantinople, they went on to 
deal with the whole Eastern Empire as their own. 
They set np Count Baldwin as Emperor of Constanti- 
nople, and they divided among themselves as much oi 
the Empire as they could get. This was tlie begin- 
ning of what was called the Latin Empire of Constan- 
tinople : the word Latin being now often used, as 
opposed to Greek, to mean all those who admitted the 
supremacy of the Roman Church and lyho used Latin 
as their religious and official language. Among the 
Latin powers which now won settlements in the 
East, the Venetians got possession of many of the 
islands and important points of the coast, which 
was the beginning of their great Eastern dominion. 
Some of the Venetian and other Latin possessions 
were never won back by the Greeks, but, on the other 
hand, the Latins were iar from conquering the whole 
Empire, The Greeks maintained their independence 
in Epeiros and at Nikaia and Trapezous ly! Trebhond 
in Asia; in both these latter cities Greek princes 
reigned with the title of Emperor. Thus the Eastern 
Empire was cut tip into a crowd of small principali- 
ties, Greek and Prank {the meaning of this last word 
in the East has already been explained), Despots of 
Epeiros, Dukes of Athens, Primes of Ackaia, and 
what not; the Latin Emperors at Constantinople 
being supposed to be lords over all the Frank settlers. 
But, as the Emperors who reigned at Nikaia, Theodore 
Laskarh &wAJohn Vatatzh, were very wise and good 
princes, the Empire of Niktua, which professed to be 
the true continuation of ttie Roman Empire at Con- 
stantinople, grew and flourished; and in 1261 the 
Emperor Michael Palaiologos won back ConstantinoplCj 
and the Empire of the East in some sort bsgan again. 
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But it never won back its old power, for, besides the 
provinces which were held by the Mahometans and 
the new dominions of the Venetians, some of the 
Greek and Frank princes still went on reigning, and 
were independent of the Greek Emperor at Constait- 
tinople. The Empire of Trebizond especially outlived 
the restored Empire of Constantinople. In tnith this 
restored Empire of Conslanlinople was little more 
than the most powerful of several Greek states which 
went on from this time till they were atl swallowed up 
by the Turks. Still the Emperors of Constantinople 
always called themselves Emperors of t!ie Romans, and 
jirofessed to continue the old Roman succession. 
Erom this time the Eastern Empire became more 
Ktrictly hereditary than it had been of old, and the 
crown remained with very little interruption in the 
family of Palaioiogos, till the Empire was finally 
destroyed by the Ottoman Turks. 

13. Crusades against the Albigenses.~We 
have just seen, how a Crusade, which was meant to be 
a war for the defence of Christendom against the 
unbelievers, could be turned into an attack made by 
one body of Christians against another. But when the 
Fourth Crusade was turned about into an attack on 
Zara and Constantinople, Pope Innocent at least did 
what he could to hinder such a falling away from tlie 
original design of a Crusade. Yet, before long. Inno- 
cent himself caused a Crusade to be preached, no 
longer against Mahometans, but against Christians who 
were looked on as heretics. In the South of Gaul, 
both in those parts which were fiefs of the King of 
the French and in those which were held of the Em- 
perors as Kings of Burgundy, many men had fallen 
away into doctrines which both the Eastern and the 
Western Churches condemned. Tho.se who held 
these doctrines were commonly called AlUgenses, 
from the city of Aibt. The chief princes In tiiose 
parts were tlie Counts of Touhuse and the Counts of 
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Provence : each of them held fiefs both of the Eraperor 
and of the King of the French ; but the County of 
Toulouse itself was a fief of France, while the County 
of Provence was of course a fief of the Empire. The 
Counts of Provence at this time were of the house of 
the Kings of Aragon. In 1 308 a Crusade was preached 
against Raymond Count of Tmdome, which was car- 
ried on at first by Simon of Monifori, the father of 
the Simon who was so (amous in English history, and 
afterwards by Lewi$ the Eighth, King of the French. 
Simon even defeated Feler King of Aragon in a great 
battle, and obtained possession of Toulouse. It looked 
at one time as if the house of Montfort were going 
to be established as sovereigns in the South of Gaul j 
btit the end of the matter was that the heresy of the 
Albigenses was put down by cruel persecutions, and 
that in 1229 the county of Toulouse was, as we have 
seen, incorporated with the Kingdom of France. 

14. Crusades against Sicily, — In this way the 
Crusades, which had first been preached only against 
the infidels, next began to be preached against heretics. 
The next stage was to preach them against any one 
who was an enemy of the Pope. Thus Crusades were 
preached against the Emperor Frederick, and, after his 
death, they were preached against bis son Manfred 
King of Sicily, who began to reign in 1258. Manfred 
was a wise and brave King, and he gready helped the 
Ghibelms in other parts of Italy ; things almost looked 
as if a Kingdom of all Italy was about to arise in 
the House of Swabia. But the Popes were of course 
the enemies of Manfred. Even while King Conrad 
was aIive,Pope Innoeeiit the Fourth had in 1253 pro- 
fessed to give the crown of Sicily to Edmund the son 
of our King Henry the Third. But nothing came of 
that: so in 1262 Pope Urban the Fourth offered the 
crown to Charles Count of Anjou, the brother of Saint 
Lewis, who was also Count of Provence in right of 
his wife. Charles got togethei- an army of French 
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Crusaders, and in [366 he overthrew and slew Manfred 
in battle. He then took ihe kingdom himself; and 
when, two years afterwards, young Conraiiin, the 
nephew of Manfred, tried to win back the crown, he 
was defeated in battle, and was beheaded by order of 
Charles. Charles was thus King of Sicily, both of the 
island and of the mainland; but in 1282 the island 
of Sicily revolted against the oppression of him and 
his Frenchmen, and the Sicilians chose as their King 
another King Peter of Aragon, who had married the 
daughter of Manfred. A long war followed ; the 
end of which was that Charles's descendants kept the 
kingdom on the mainland, which was commonly called 
the Kingdom of Naples, while the island of Sicily 
became a separate kingdom in the House of Aragon, 
But in both kingdoms the Kings called themselves 
Kings of Sicily, so that when the island and the main- 
land were joined again long afterwards, the kingdom 
was called the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

15. Crusades in the North of Europe, — 
Besides the real Crusades against the Mahometans 
and what we may call the mock Cmsades against 
heretics and other enemies of the Popes, there were 
also, as we have already seen. Crusades against the 
heathens in the North of Europe. The people on the 
east side of the Baltic, in Prussia, Lithuania, Livonia, 
and Esthonia, were still idolaters. FolandhaA become 
Christian at the end of the tenth century, and the 
Polish Dukes and Kings had much trouble with their 
heathen neighbours. Both Poland and Lithuania 
were much smaller states now than they became after- 
wards. But Russia at this time was a much greater 
state, and came much further to the west, than it did 
again till quite late times, for the Poles and Lithuanians 
made large conquests at the expense of Russia. Both 
Russia and Poland were at this time often divided be- 
tween several princes ; and one or two of the great 
cities, especially the famous Novgorod in the north, 
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were able to make themselves into republics. But 
both Poland and Russia were almost wholly cut ofE 
from the sea by their heathen neighbours, and al one 
time it seemed as if the chief power in those parts 
was likely to fall into the hands of Denmark. For seve- 
ral of the Danish Kings, in. the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, made large conquests on the southern and 
eastern shores of the Baltic. But in the reign of 
Frederick the Second great changes were made in those 
parts by the establishment of the Teutonic Knights, 
They were first invited by some of the Polish princes 
to help them against the heathen Prussians. Under 
their Grand Master Hermann of Salza, they were 
commissioned by tlie Emperor Frederick and by Pope 
Gregory the Nmth, who preached a Crusade against 
the Prussians, to settle themselves in those parts about 
1230. They presently conquered Prussia and East- 
ern Pomerania; and in 1237 another order, called the 
Knights of the Sword, -who were established in Livonia, 
were joined with the Teutonic Knights. The te to- 
ries of the Order now quite cut off Poland L tl ua a, 
and Russia from the Baltic, and hindered a y further 
advance of Denmark in those parts. Tl e var of d c 
Knights in those lands were looked on as I ol} vars 
and many men came from other parts of E rope to 
join them in fighting against the heathei s j st as tl ey 
had done against the Saracens in the East tut the 
government of an order can never be a re-il y good 
government, and the Knights became qi te as langer 
ous neighbours to the Poles, whom th y 1 ad at h st 
come to help, as they were to the Prussians and other 
heathens whom they had come to fight against 

16. Advance of the Christians in Spain. — 
While Crusades against heathens and Mahometans 
were thus going on in the North and East, the whole 
history of Spain might be called one long Crusade on 
the part of the Christians who were winning back the 
land, step by step, from the Saracens and Moors, 
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The advance of the Christians was still checked by 
the foundation of new Mahometan dynasties, which 
passed over from Africa into Spain. As the Almora- 
vides passed over in the eleventh century, so the 
AhnoJiades, who were much like a kind of Mahometan 
Crusaders, passed over in the twelfth. Alfonso the 
Highth, who, as being the chief prince in Spain, called 
himself Emperor, witiistood them for a while ; but, 
after his death in 1159, Castile and Leon were again 
divided, and llie Almohades were able again largely 
to extend the Mahometan territories. In 1 195 Jacob, 
the Caliph of the Almohades, at the head of a kind 
of general Mahometan Crusade, won the great battle 
of Alarcos over Alfonso of Castile, the grandson of the 
Emperor Alfonso ; and as the different Spanish Kings 
were constantly quarrelling between themselves, it 
almost seemed as if the Mahometans were going again 
t® g-et the upper hand. Bnt, when the Caliph Jacob 
was dead and the Christians began to join together 
again, the Almohade prince Mahomet was utterly de- 
feated in 1313 at the battle of Tolosa; and from that 
time the Mahometan power in Spain steadily went 
down. Ferdinand the Tliird, called Saint Ferdinand, 
who reigned over Castile from 121J to 1252, and who 
in 1230 finally united the kingdoms of Castile and 
Leon, won back a large territory, including the great 
cities ot Seville and Cordova. The Kings of Portugal 
and Aragon also were pressing their conquests in the 
West and East of the peninsula. The most famous 
of the Kings of Aragon was yiimM tlie Conqueror, viho 
reigned from 1213 to 1276. At last nothing was left 
of the Mahometan power in Spain save only the 
Kingdom of Granada in the South, which began in 
1337, and which, having a good barrier of mountains, 
lasted much longer than any one would have looked 
for. From this time there were five kingdoms in 
Spain, Castile, Aragon, Portugal, Navarre, and Gra^ 
nada. Of these Castile was the greatest and Navarre 
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the smallest : but, as both Castile and Portugal were 
chiefly employed with their wars with the Mahometans. 
Aragon was the Spanish kingdom which had most to 
do with the general affairs of Europe, as we have seen 
when speaking of the history of Sicily and Southern 
Gaul. 

17. The Invasions of the Moguls.— While 
Christians and Mahometans were thus fighting in 
various parts of Europe and Asia, a new power, a 
Turanian power, which was neither Christian nor 
Mahometan, threatened to overwhelm both alike. 
These were the Moguls, commonly known in Europe 
as Tartars, who in the thirteenth century burst forth 
from the unknown lands of Asia, beyond either the 
Saracens or the Turks, much as Atrib, and his Huns 
had burst forth eight hundred years before. They 
began to rise to power under Ttmujinai Jenghiz K/ian, 
who reigned from 1206 to 1227. During the whole 
of the century he and his descendants went on con- 
quering and destroying through the greater part of 
Europe and Asia. In some parts they only ravaged, 
and ravaged more cruelly than either the Saracens or 
the Turks had ever done ; in others tliey founded last- 
ing dynasties. In religion they seem to have been a 
kind of Deists, acknowledging one God, but not ac- 
cepting either the Christian or the Mahometan law. 
But all religions, Christian, Mahometan, and heathen, 
were freely tolerated among them, and in the end most 
of them became Mahometans. In Europe Baton 
Khan pressed all through Russia, Poland, and Hun- 
gary, as far as the borders of Germany, The furthest 
point which they reached to the west was Lignilz in 
Silesia, the border province of Poland and Bohemia, 
which had been Polish, but which now was Bohemian. 
They there, in 1241, gained a battle over the Teutonic 
Knights and all the princes of those parts. All 
Europe was naturally fr^htened at such an invasion, 
and the Emperor Frederick tried to stir up all tha 
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other Kings to a Crusade against these enemies, who 
were worse than Saracens or Prussians. But the 
Moguls pressed no further westwards ; they ravaged 
Hungary and the countries to the north of it, but the 
oiiJy lasting dynasty which tliey set up in Europe was 
at Kasan on the Volga, whence they held Russia in their 
dependence. Thus Russia, wliich had at one time 
seemed likely to become an important power in 
Europe, was altogether thrust back for a long time. 
The Lithuanians conquered all the western provinces, 
even the old capital of Kieu, and the Russian Dukes, 
first of Vladimir and then of Moscow, were looked on 
as mere subjects of the Mogul Khaos, In Asia, be- 
sides conquests in China and other parts which do 
not concern us, tlie Moguls overthrew most of the 
existing powers, and founded a lasting dynasty in 
Fersia. The Chorasmians, from the lands east of the 
Caspian, flying before them, overthrew, as we have seen, 
the restored Christian Kingdom of Jerusalem, In 1258 
Holagou, another grandson of Jenghiz, took Bagdad, 
and put an end to the Abbasside Caliphate, diough 
a line of Caliphs who professed to be the descend- 
ants of the Abbasside s went on in Egypt, but without 
any temporal power. The power ol' the Seljuk Turks 
was also quite broken up, and the Greek Emperors at 
Nikaia were greatly frightened, though in the end the 
invasion of the Moguls helped the Eastern Empire to 
last a little longer, by destroying the power of the 
Seljuks. But it was only for a little while, because 
the overthrow of the Seljuk Turks made a way for 
the growth of the far more famous Turkish power of 
the Ottomans, whose beginning came a little later than 
the time which we have now reached, 

i8. Summary. — Thus we .see tliat the time of 
the Swabian Emperore was a time of still greater 
changes than that of the Franconian Emperors. In 
their lime much was done towards bringing the 
■mrioiis powers of Euiopc into something like the 
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sbete in which they are now. The power of the Western 
Empire came pretty well to an end, and Germany and 
Italy began to be collections of separate states, inde- 
pendent or nearly so, as they have been ever sisice 
till quite lately. The Eastern Empire was broken up ; 
the greatness of Venice\>&%,&n ; the Caliphate perished, 
and the Crusades came to an end. But, while Chris- 
tendom lost in the East, it gained in the West by the 
great advances of the Christians in Spain. Castile 
now takes the fii*st place in the Spanish peninsula. 
In the like sort Prance is now fully established as the 
leading power of Gaul. In England Normans and 
English are fully reconciled ; the Angevin Kings, by 
the loss of the more part of their foreign dominions, 
are driven to become national sovereigns, and that 
parliamentary constitution is established which has 
lasted ever since. The north of Europe was further 
from putting on its present form than the west ; but 
the establishment of the Teutomc Order, the check 
given to the power of Denmark, the extension of 
Lithuania, and the subjection of Russia to the Moguls 
are all events which had an important effect on later 
times. This was also a time of great intellectual pro- 
gress. Universities began to arise, among which Faris 
and Oxford were two of the most famous north of the 
Alps. In i^ngland there were Latin Historians and 
other writers, such as William of Malmesbury,John of 
Saiisbury, and Matthew Paris, and the great Friar 
Jioger Bacon, who forestalled many of the inventions 
of later times. In France prose writing began with 
Villehardomn, who wrot-e an account of the taking of 
Constantinople. Italian literature began under Fred- 
erick the Second, and in Gennany this was ihe time of 
the Minnesingers or love-poets. The pointed or Gothic 
style of architecture also began to come into use in 
the last years of the twelfth century, and flourished 
greatly in the thirteenth. Altogether this was, both in 
Europe and Asia, a time when old systems were fallmg 
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Z DECLINE OF THE EMPIRE. 



Decay of tH Empire; the great Interregnum (i) —double 
elecHon of Richard and Alfonso (i) — elecUon of Rudolf ; 
his grant of Auslria la his son {2)— reigns of .' " " 



reigns of Cfuiries the Fourth, Wenceslmis, and Sieg- 
mund(2) — reigns of Aider i the Second and Frederick the 
Third{^)—ft«w position of the Empire; its connexion 
with the House of Austria {ij—papaiy of Gregory 
the Tenth; of Boniface the Eighth (:^)~lhe Avignon 
Popes; suppression of the Templars l3)—ihe Great 
Schism {■i)—the reforming Councils, Pisa, Constant!, 
and Basel {/^—Councils ^ Ferrara and Florence ; re- 
conciliation with the Eastern Church {4) — intellectual 
pre-eminence of Italy (5) — study of the Roman Law; 
revival of classical learning {$) — invention of print- 
ing and gunpowder (5) — growth of the tyrants in 
Italy; the VisconU at Milan (6) — constiiuiions of 
Venice, Genoa, and Florence (6) — revolution of Rienzi 
at Rome i^)~return of the Popes; their temporal 
power (fj—the Two Sicilies; rivalry of the Houses of 
Aiijau mid Aragon 1^)— dealings of England with 
Wales a?id Scotland Qy—the Hundred Years' War be^ 
tween France and Eiigland {\o) — claim of Edward the 
Thirdto thecrown of France; iricieries of the English 
(id) — Peace of Bretigny ; ind^etidence and loss of 
Aquilaine i\o)—wars of Henry the Fifth; Treaty of 
Treyes {10)— exploits of Joan of Arc; French con- ■ 
quest of Aquitaine (lO^— growth of France; 



League; the three Forest Cantons ; battle of Morgarten 
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ihe Fearless and Pkiiip the Good; advance of the 
Burgundian power witain the Empire (13) — reign 0/ 
Charles the Bold; Ms rivalry with Lewis the El^enth 
{\-^~his schsmes ■ andy conquests j ■ kii war wilh the 
Confedei-ates J battles of. Grandson, Morat, and Nancy 
(M)—Kff^'^tf _b/ the ^iir^ndtiin W<": Ptt. the Confede- ' 
rates li'ij--pthr Greek 'EikpireW-qmtan{inopJf; its 
advance and decline {i^—^e.oj'tf& Otipinan-.^ur^j, 
their conqu'eSfs'in'Asia (14) — /A«r advance in Eiiri^peJ 
insUUitlon of the Jatdssru-ies (14)— rise of Tzmour/\ 
he defeats Sajazetdt Angora (15)— ^^^w of Mahomet 
the Second; fall of Constantinople (iG) — conquest of 
Greece and TrebtMond; takuK of Otranto; death of 
Mahomet {16) — civil war in Castile; battle of Najara 
(17) — wars of Aragon with Provence and France (17) 
— maritime discoveries and conquests oj the Portugese 
(17) — uniohef Castilecatd Aragon; congtiest of Gra- 
nada; beginning of the greatness of Spain (17) — state of 
the SdaniUnaman Kingdoms; Union of Calmar {\^ 

— the Hotcse of Oldenburg in Denmark; affairs of 

Sleswick and Holstein {i&)— conversion' of Lithuania; 
its anion with Poland; partiH^ of Prussia (19) — 
deli7ierance of Russiafrom the Moguls (19) — the An- 
gevin Kings in Hungary; reign of Siegmund; his de- 
feat at Nikopolis {16}— exploits of Hiiniades; defeat 
of Wladislaus at Varna ^20) — reign of Matthias Cor- 
vinus; designs of Austria on Hungary {2o)^^rowth 
of Universities (21) — writers of history and poetty 
(ii)—^nal triumph of the English language (zi) — 
theology and philosophy {21) — levelling doctrines 
taught; condition of the villains (zl) — use of in- 
fantry in war {2 i^—state of architecture (31) — Suin- 
tnary (22). 

I, The Great Interregnum.— After the death 
of Frederick tlie Second llie power and dignity of tiie 
Western Empire greatly declined. Italy now began 
quite to fall away. Many of the Kings wlio were 
<iiijsen in Germany never went to Rome to be crowned 
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Eniperors at all, and those who did so, though theit 
passing through the country always made some changes 
at the time, could not keep any lasting hold on the 
Italian Kingdom. The Kingdom of Burgundy quite 
broke in pieces; some of its princes and commoti- 
wealtiis still kept on their nominal connexion with the 
Empire, but others passed, one by one, by one means 
or another, under the power of France. Thus began 
that growth of France at the cost of the kingdoms 
belonging to the Empire, of which we had a sort ol 
foreshadowing in the battle of Bouvines, and which 
has gone on ever since, till it was stopped only yester- 
day. In fact, after the death of Frederick the Second, 
his successors, though they were still called Kings 
and Emperors of the Romans, were really very little 
more than Kings of Germany, and even in Ger- 
many their power was alwaj-s growing less and less. 
The time from the death of Conrad in 1254 to 
the year 1273 is commonly called the Grmt Interreg- 
num, because, though more than one King was chosen 
during that time, there was no King really acknow- 
ledged by al! Gennany, much less by the other parts 
of the Empire. In 1256 some of the Electors chose 
Richard Earl of Cornwall, brother of King Henry the 
Third of England, and others chose Alfonso King of 
Castile. Alfonso never came to Germany at all. 
Richard came and was crowned King, but he never 
was crowned Emperor, and he kept very little power 
in Germany, and spent most of his time in England, 
where we often hear of him in English history. He 
(lied In I2tfi, the year before his brother King Henry. 
'I'his long Ifiierregnum was a time of great confusion 
in Germany. The Empire quite lost its hold over the 
neighbouring countries, and the princes in Germany 
itself greatly enlarged their own powers wiiile there 
was no King ro keep them in check. In short, every 
Bort of lawlessness and wickedness was rife through 
the whole land, At last men felt that ;m end must be 
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put to such a state of things, and in 1273 a. King 
dwelling in the land was once more chosen. 

2. Kings of the Houses of Habsburg and 
Luzeiburg. — The King who was now chosen was 
not one of the great Princes ofi the Empire ; he was 
Rudolf Count of Habsburg, a Castle in Aargatt in the 
south of Swabia, He reigned till izga, and was a 
brave and wise man, who did much to restore peace 
and to subdue OC/(W«rKingof Bohemia and other ene- 
mies. He was the founder of the Souse of Habsburg 
ox of Austria, from which so many Kings and 
Emperors were afterwards chosen. For the old 
Margraves and Dukes of Austria had come to an 
end, and the Duchy was granted by Rudolf to his 
son Albert, from whom the later Dukes, Kings, 
and Emperors of the Austrian House all sprang. 
Neither Rudolf nor either of the two next Kings, 
Adolf of Nassau and Rudolf's son Albert, was ever 
crowned Emperor. Albert was the first Austrian 
King, and there were no more for some time to 
come i for, when he was murdered m 130S, the 
Electors chose Henry Count of Luzetburg or Luxem- 
burg, who reigned as Henry the Seventh In bis time 
it seemed as if the Empire were going to win back 
again all its old power. For he went into Italy, and 
was crowned King at Milan and Emperor at Rome in 
1312 ; but in the next year he died, by poison as was 
thought, and his great schemes died with him. He 
was however able to provide for his own family as 
Rudolf had done, for he got the Kingdom of Bohemia 
for his son John, by marrjing him to the daughter of 
the last King Wenceslaus. This King John figures a 
good deal in the history of the time, but not so much 
either in his own kingdom or in Germany as in going 
about as a kind of knight-errant in Italy and France. 
At last he died in the battle of Crecy between the 
French and the English, of which we shall speak 
presently. He tvas never Emperor or King ot the 
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Romans himself, but several of his descendants were, 
as we siiall soon see. On the death of Henry tlw 
Seventh, there wiis a double election between Lewis 
Duke of Bavaria and Frederick Duke of Austria, thf 
son of King Albert. But Lewis reigned in the end, 
and in 1328 he was ccowned Emperor. He had 
great quarrels with Pope John the IwerUysecoiid, and 
each professed to depose the other, just as Gregory 
the Seventti and Henry the Fourth had done. Lewis 
was again declared deposed in 1346 by Pope Clement 
tlu Sixth, and then John of Bohemia persuaded the 
Electors to declare the Empire vacant and to elect his 
son Charles, who reigned as CImrles the Fourth. He 
was crowned Emperor ia 1347, and, what one would 
hardly have expected, he was crowned King of Bur- 
gundy at Aries in 1365. Charles made a good King 
in his own kingdom of Bohemia, but he sadly lowered 
the Empire both in Germany and in Italy. He is 
chiefly remembered for granting a charter known as 
the Goldeti Bull, by which the way of choosing the 
Emperor was finally Eettled, but by which the powers 
of the Empire were still further lessened in favour of 
the princes. Then followed several Kings who were 
never crowned Emperors, and on whom we need not 
dwell long. One of them, Watceslaus, son of the 
Emperor Charles, so far from taking heed to Italy, 
took none to Germany, and kept always in Bohemia. 
At last, in 1410, his brother Siegmwid was chosen 
King, and he was crowned Emperor in 1433. He was 
already Margrave of Brandenburg and King of Hun- 
gary, and he afterwards became King of Bohemia, 
The truth is that the Empire by itself was growing 
so weak and so poor that it was found needful to 
choose some prince for Emperor wlio had dominions 
of his own which would enable him to keep up his 
dignity. And in Siegmund we get tlie beginning of 
that special connexion between the Empire and the 
Kingdom of Hungary which afterwards became of 
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great importance. Siegmund was specially zealous in 
the attempts for reforming the Church of which we 
shall hear presently. He died in 1437. Then came 
his soti-in-law Albert Duke of Austria, who died in 
1439, and was succeeded by another Austrian Prince, 
Frederick Duke of Steiermark or Styria. His was a 
very long reign, lasting from 1440 to 1493, but he 
himself did nothing memorable. In 1452 he was 
crowned Emperor at Rome, being the last Emperor 
who was crowned there. From the time of Siegmund 
we may look on the Empire as putting on quite a new 
chamcter. Neither as Emperor nor as King of Ger- 
many, was the Emperor any longer tlie chief prince of 
Europe. But the Empire was now held by princes 
who were powerful through their dominions both in 
and out of Germany, Kings of Hungary, Dukes of 
Austria, and to forth. And, from the time of Albert 
the Second, though the Emperors were stiU always 
elected, yet the Electors always chose a member of the 
House of Austria, and most commonly the head of 
that House. Thus from this time the Emperors were 
again very powerful princes, though it was not from 
the Empire that they drew their chief strength. The 
House of Austria lent its strength to the Empire, 
and the Empire lent its dignity to the House of 
Austria, and, before the death of Frederick the Third, 
the German Emperor was again the only Emperor. 
How this came about we shall see presently. 

3. The Popes at Rome and Avignon. — We 
left the Popes disputing and waging war against the 
Emperor Frederick the Second and his descendants, 
both in Germany and in Sicily. There were however 
some Popes who gave their minds to better things, 
Thus, nearly about the same time that Rudolf was 
chosen King, a very good Pope, Gregory the Tenth, 
was chosen \\\ 1271. Indeed Gregory had a good 
deal to do with the election of Rudolf ; for his great 
wish was to put an end to all the strifes and confusions 
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which were going on in Germany, Italy, and elsewliere, 
and to make all Western Europe join together in an 
attempt to win back the Holy Land. He even brought 
about for a moment tlie reconciliation of the Eastern 
and Western Churches ; and, between him and King 
Rudolf and King Edward in England, it almost seemed 
that the whole world was going to start afresh with a 
good beginning. But Gregory only reigned a little 
while; he died in 1276, and the re^ power and giory 
of the Popes died with him. Botiifate the Eighth, who 
reigned from 1294 to 1303, tried to get back all the 
powers which any of the earlier Popes had ever made 
use of. 'But the times were no longer fitted for this. 
The more Europe began to settle down into a system 
of distinct nations, and the more the Popes began to 
put on the character of Italian princes, the less were 
they able to act as rulers of the whole world, even in 
purely ecclesiastical matters. Boniface the Eighth 
quarrelled witlt Philip tJu Fair, the King of the French, 
and in the end Philip sent and seized him, and he 
died soon after. The next Pope but one, Ckmmtthi 
Fifth, wa* a Pope of Philip's own choosing, and was 
quite at his beck and call. He lett otf Uving at Rome, 
aiid moved his Court to Avignon on the Rhone, just 
outside the French border. Avignon had been one 
of the free commonwealths in the Kingdom of 
Burgundy ; but it had come under the power of the 
Counts of Provence, so that it now belonged to the 
French King of Naples. The new Pope was thus 
more within the power of his master the King of the 
French, For seventy years the Popes lived at Avignon 
instead of in their own place at Rome, a time which 
men called the Babylonish Captivity. Of course this 
greatly weakened their power. Presently Clement 
and Philip joined together to destroy the order of the 
Templars, which had done such great things in the 
Holy Wars. We can well believe that majiy corrup- 
tionshad come into the order, but no one can believe 
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the monstrous talcs which the Pope and the King got 
up against them, as if they had cast aside all religion 
and morals altogether. It was no doubt Ihe wealth 
of the knights which Philip wished to seize; so the 
order was suppressed throughout Europe, and in 
France many of its members were cruelly put to 
death. The next 2o-pt,Jokn the Twenty-second, had, 
as we before said, great disputes with tlie Emperor 
Lewis, and he was also thought to have gone wrong 
in some hard points of theology. This is one of 
many things which show how much men's minds 
were now stirred on the subject of religion, as we 
shall presently see. The Popes did not finally go 
back to Rome till 1376, in the time of Gregory the 
Eleventh; and, when he died two years afterwards, 
there was a double election. Urban the Sixth, aa 
Italian, was the first chosen, and afterwards Robert of 
Geneva, who called himself Ckmeni the Seventh. So 
the Church was divided. TTrbaa lived at Rome and 
Clement at Avignon, and some nations followed one 
and some the other; France of course took the side 
of the Pope at Avignon, and England therefore took 
that of the Pope at Rome. There were thus two 
opposition Popes, for, when Urban and Clement died, 
their several parties chose others to succeed them ; 
and this state of things went oti till men got weary 
of their disputes, and tried to settle them in another 

4. The General Councils,— Ever since the 
time of Constantine, General Councils., that is meetings 
of Bishops and divines from all parts, had been 
summoned, first by the Emperors and afterwards 
by the Popes, whenever there were matters to be dis- 
cussed concerning the whole Church. Such Councils 
were always held to have greater authority than the 
Popes, But of course, after the separation of East and 
West, they could not really represent the whole Church, 
but only the Western part of it So now a sfriea of 
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Councils were Iield to settle the affairs of the Church, 
especially the disputes between the Popes. The first 
was lield at Pisa in 1402. Tliis Council deposed both 
the Popes and chose a third, Alexander the Fifth, who 
was succeeded "by John the Threniy-ikird. But as the 
other two, Benedict the Thirteenth and Gr^ory thi 
irwelfth,fi(:M\d not give io, this only made three Popes 
instead of two. At last in 1415 anotber Council was 
held at Co?ista7i%, chiefl)' by the help of King Sieg- 
mund, who worked very hard to bring about the 
peace of the Church, This Council deposed all the 
three Popes, and very rightly ; for John llie Twenty- 
third, whether he were rightly chosen or not, deserved 
to be deposed, for his wickedness reminded men of 
the old times of John the Twelfth. Tlie Council 
then elected Martin the Fifth, who was acknowledged 
everywhere as the true Pope. But the Council did some 
otJier things which were less to its credit. The religious 
controversies at the time, and the abuses of the Papal 
dominion, had led everywhere to much thought on 
religious matters and to die putting forth of many new 
doctrines. In England John WicltUffe, a doctor of 
Oxford, had iiTitten against many things in the received 
belief and practice of the times, especially against the 
Begging Friars, that is the Franciscans and Dominicans, 
who professed to live upon alms. He made many 
foliowers, and his opinions spread, especially in 
Bohemia. Two of the cliief Boliemian preachers, 
[ohn Muss and Jerome of Fragile, were brought be- 
fore the Council and were burned, to the great shame 
of King Siegniund, who had plighted his word for the 
safety of Huss. The followers of Huss in Bohemia 
now rebelled, and a fearful civil war followed. In 
1431 there was another Council held at B(ssel, which 
professed to depose Pope Eugeaius the Fourth, and 
which lasted from 1431 to 1439- This Council, had 
its decrees taken effect, would have greatly lessened 
the powers of the Popes and increased those of the 
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Bishops and the national Churches, bringing things in 
short more to the state in which they were in early 
times. But the Council of Basel gradually fell into 
discredit, and it died out. The Popes never lilted 
these Councils which were held in places north of the 
Alps, like Basel and Constanz ; and meanwhile Pope 
Eugenius held a Council of his own in llaiy, first at 
Feirara and then at Florence, where in 1439 anothei 
nominal reconciliation with the Eastern Churcli was 
made. This was because the Easiern Empire was 
just then at its last gasp, and was glad to get help from 
the West on any terms. For the rest of this century 
the Popes must be looked on as little more than 
Italian princes, and we will speak of them again as 

5. The Revival of Learning in Italy.— 
During all this time we may look on Italy as being in 
BOrae sort the central nation of Europe. It had 
indeed no kind of political power over other nations, 
for the power of the Emperors was gone, and this 
time, when the Popes were so much away in Gaul, 
was.just the time when they were less Italian, and had 
less power both in Italy and elsewhere, than at any 
time before or after. And Italy, cut up as it was into 
many principalities and commonwealths, was in no state 
to bear rule over other nations. Still it might be called 
the centre of Europe, as being the country which had 
more to do witli the rest of the world than any other one 
country. It was the country to which others looked up 
as being at the head in arts, learning, and commerce, 
and it was the country too where, just as in old Greece, 
there was the greatest political life among the many 
small states. But of course, as in old Greece also, 
this was bought at the cost of constant wars between the 
different cities and of many disturbances within them. 
The two nations which had been the most civilized in 
Europe, the Greeks in the East and the Saracens in 
the West, were now falling before tlie Turks and the 
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Spanish Christians. The Italians in some sort took 
their place. Ever since the twelfth century there had 
been a great movement of men's minds in the way of 
learning, and this turned more and more towards tlie 
study of the ancient Latin writers, and after a while 
the Greek also. And studies of this kind also had an 
important political effect Thus men in the twelfth 
century began to study the old £aman Law, and this 
study disposed them much in favour of tlie Swabian 
Emperors. So again, somewhat later, (he study of 
the old Latin poets, and what they said about the old 
Ctesars, led men to welcome Henry the Seventh and 
the Emperors who came after him. The great poet 
Dante Alighieri was strong on the Imperial side, both 
in his poems and in his prose writings, and he re- 
proaches King Albert for staying away from Italy and 
not takiag heed to the garden of the Empire. But, 
on the other hand, the study of the ancient republican 
writers, and the praises which they give to the killels 
of tyrants, several times stirred up men in the fifteenth 
century to conspiracies against the Popes and other 
princes. Towards ibe end of tlie time with which we 
have to do printing was invented ; and tliough it was 
not invented in Italy but in Germany, by Gutmbur^ 
at Maims, j'el it was in Italy, where there were more 
learned men and writers than elsewhere, that it was 
for a long while of the most importance. Gunpowder 
too, an invention as important in war as printing was 
in peace, gradually came into use in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. It quite changed the manner 
of warfare ; the old style of armour and the old style 
of fortification, both of which had in Italy been 
carried to sach perfection that men could not be 
wounded, and castles could not be taken, by any arras 
then known, now became of little use, and a new 
order of things in warfare began. 

6. The Commonwealths of Italy. — Mean- 
while the political state of Italy greatly chani^ed. The 
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separate cities, which had in the twelfth century been 
independent commonwealths, were gradually grouped 
together into larger states. Sometimes the lord or 
tyrant of one city got possession of several cities, so 
as to form a large continuous dominion. In such 
cases a ruler generally tried to give sofue show of law- 
fulness to his power by getting the Pope or the 
Ernperor to invest him with his dominions as a fief, 
and to give him the title of Duke or Marquess as an 
hereditary prince. Thus, m the course of the thir- 
teenth century, the chief power at Milan gradually 
came into the hands of the family of the Viseonti. 
Then, in 139S, Gian-Galeaz^o Viseonti, who was Zord 
of Milan and held Pavia and other cities of Lombardy, 
bought a charter from King Wenceslaus making liim 
Duke of Milan. The Dukes of Milan, through the 
wealth and industry of the cities over which they 
ruled, became far richer and more powerful than many 
princes who had much wider dominions, but, now that 
their dominions were made hereditary, they were laid 
open to the usual disputes and wars as to the right of 
succession to the duchy. When Filippo-Maria, the 
last of the Viseonti, died in 1447, the Milanese tried to 
set their ancient commonwealth up again. But they 
were obl^ed to admit .Francesco Sfoma, the son-in-law 
of the late Duke, as his successor. He was one of a 
class of men of whom there were then many in Italy, 
mercenary generals who went about with bands of 
soldiers, hiring themselves out to fight for any prince 
or commonwealth that would pay them. It was by 
the help of such leaders that most of the princes and 
commonwealths of Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries waged their wars. Thus there was a new 
dynasty at Milan, that of the Sforza. Meanwhile, as 
some of the cities of Northern Italy thus fell underthe 
power of the Dukes of Milan, so others came under 
the power of the commonwealth of Venice. For it was 
in Italy at this time just as it was long before in old 
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Greece ; one dty bore rule over another. Venice, as 
we have seen, had gained the first position in the 
world as a maritime power, holding large possessions 
in the East But in the fifteenth century she was 
tempted to become a land power also, and she won 
3 large dominion over the cities in the north-east of 
Italy. The government of Venice had by this time 
grown into a narrow oligarchy. The chief power was 
in the hands of the noble families, quite shutting out 
the people and leaving very little power to the Doge. 
But, though Venice was an oligarchy, yet it was a 
prudent Mid moderate oligarchy, which never failed 
to supply wise statesmen and brave commanders by 
sea. For the ileets of Venice were always manned by 
her own citizens and subjects, though by land mercenary 
troops were commoirfy used. Genoa also remained a 
republic, and kept up a great deal of her old maritime 
power. At one time, in 1379, she seemed almost on 
the point of conquering Venice. But at Genoa, un- 
like Venice, there were constant internal revolutions, 
and the city liad several times to submit to the Dukes 
of Milan and the Kings of France. The other great 
maritime commonwealth, Pisa, lost nearly all hei 
power after a sea-fight with the Genoese in 1284, and 
at last in 1406 Pisa became subject to Florence. This 
last commonwealth, which had not been prominent 
in the twelfth century, gradually became, in the course 
of the thirteenth century, one of the chief states of 
Italy. As Venice was the greatest example in later 
times of an aristocratic commonwealth, so Florence 
was the greatest example of a democracy. In this 
way the two in some sort answer to Sparta and Athens 
in the old Greek times. At Florence the old nobles 
were quite put down in 1292, but, in the course of the 
fifteenth century, a kind of new nobility gradually arose. 
Among these,one family in particular, thatof the i/^(/;'«', 
gradually rose to have the chief power in the state, 
iiiough without disturbing the forms of the c 
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wealth, OT tiiking any particular title to themselves. 
Such were Cosmo d^ Msduu called the Father of his 
Country, and his grandson Lorenzo. Their power was 
of a different kind from that of the lords or tyrants, 
either in old Greece or in other cities of Italy. Nor 
was it such a power as that of Perikles at Athens, for 
it passed on from father to son. It was more like the 
power of Augustus and the other Roman Emperors 
who respected the forms of the commonwealth. On 
the whole, Florence, though the greatest and most 
famous democratic state in later limes, was by no 
means so pure and regular a democracy as Athens was. 
Still there was no part of Europe where there was 
so much life, political, intellectual, and commercial. 
Dante, the greatest of all Italian poets, was born at 
Florence in 1265, and died in banishment in 1321, 
Many other of the chief artists and men of letters 
also belonged to Florence ; the commerce of the city 
was famous, and its bankers lent money 10 Kings 
in England and elsewhere. And in the time of the 
Medici there was no city in Italy where greater en- 
couragement was given to the men who were engaged 
in reviving the old Greek and Roman learning. 

7, Rome and the Popes. — Rome meanwhile, 
forsaken as the city was for so long both by the 
Emperors and by the Popes, qi'ite lost its old place in 
Italy, and did not begin to win it back again till the 
affairs of the Popes became more settled after the 
Council of Constanz. Tne Romans never forgot the 
old greatness of their city, and, as men's minds were 
constantly falling back on old times, one Cola di Rtmzi 
in 1347 set up again for a short time what he called 
the Good Statt, and ruled himself by the title of Tribune. 
So again, after the Popes came back to Rome, tiiere 
were one or two conspiracies to set up the old com- 
monwealth ; but from the Council of Constanz onwards 
we may look on the Popes as undoubted temporal 
princes of Rome, They were gradually able to biing 
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under their power all that part of Italy, stretching from 
OTie sea to the other, over which they professed 
to have rights by the grants of various Kings and 
Emperors, The latter Popes of the fifteenth century 
must be looked on as little more than Itahan princes, 
and many of them were among the very worst of the 
ItiUian princes. Some of them, Hke Nicolas the Fifth, 
did some good ia the way of encouraging learning; and 
Pius the Second, who reigned from 1458 to 1464, and 
who is farnous as a writer by his former name of IMneas 
Silvitis, tried, like Gregory the Tenth, to get the 
Christian princes to join in a Crusade for the deliver- 
ance of the East. But Sixtia the Fourth and Innocaii 
the Eighth were among the worst of the Popes, men whq 
thought of nothing except increasing their temporal 
power and advancing their own families. 

8. Tlie Two Sicilies.— The Two Sicilies mean- 
while remained divided. The Kingdom of Sicily on 
the mainland, often called the Kingdom of Naples, 
was in extent the greatest state in Italy, and some of 
its Kings, especially Robert, who reigned from 1309 to 
1343, played an important part in Italian affairs. But 
it shows how much greater was the fife of the separate 
cities,even when they were not under afree government, 
when we see how this large kingdom lagged behind the 
rest of Italy, and how, even in political power, it was 
not more than on a level with the principalities and 
commonwealths of Nortliern Italy whicli were not above 
half its size. This Kingdom of Sicily was much 
torn in pieces by civil wars arising out of disputed 
successions to the Crown. Two bad Queens, yi'jrw/o the 
First {1343 to 1382) sxid Jbouttt the Second (1419 
to 1435), caused much confusion by their different 
marriages' and adoptions of successors. During the 
greater part of the fifteenth century the crown was 
disputed between a branch ot the House of Aragon, 
who for the most part kept possession, and the Dukes 
of Anjou, a branch of the royal house of France, who 
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ever and anon tried to make their own claims good. 
At last the claims of the Angevin princes passed to the 
Kings of France themselves, and then many important 
events followed. Meanwhile in the Island of Sicily 
the other braocli of the house of Aragon went on 
reigning. Tlie first King Fredfrick, who established 
the independence of the island, ruled bravely and 
wisely, but after him the island kingdom became of no 
account at all. At last Sicily became united to the 
Kingdom of Aragon, another step towards the great 
events of the next period. 

9. England, France, and Scotland.— A great 
part of the history of the lands beyond the Alps during 
this time is taken up by the long wars between England 
and France. These had now become thoroughly na- 
tional wars, and before long they grew into attempts 
at a complete conquest of France on the part of 
England. And the wais between England and France 
are a good deal mixed up with the wars of the English 
Kings with Scotland, and even with Wales. For, 
when England and France became constant national 
enemies, it was the natural policy of the French Kings 
to raise up enemies to their rivals within their own 
island. Ic was the object of Edward the First, like 
that of his namesake Edward the Elder in old times, to 
join all Britain, as far as might be, under one dominion. 
That part of Wales which still kept its own princes was 
joined on in 12S2. Wales was never again separated 
from England ; but once or twice, when there were 
revolts in Wales, those who were discontented with 
the English rule tried to get help from France. How 
Scotland was for a moment united with England, how, 
after the death of Edward the First, it was again 
separated under its King Robert Bmce. how in 
1328 Scotland was acknowledged by England as an 
independent kingdom, but how constant rivalries and 
wars went on between the two kingdoms in or e island, 
must be told more fully in our Histories of England 
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and Scotland. The point to be borne in mind now is 
that, from this time, we find a steady alliance between 
France and Scotland against England. This began 
as early as the time of Edward the First In the long 
wars of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries we now 
and then find French troops setving in Scotland, while 
the Scots soon learned to take service in France, and 
in the later wais we find them serving against the 
English in every battle. Through this close connexion 
with France, Scotland came to hold a higher place in 
Europe than she could otlierwise have had from her 
size and position. 

lo. W^ars between England and France.— 
During the reigns of Edward the First and of his son 
JEd-ward t?te Second, who reigned from 1307 to 1327, 
the rivalry between England and France did not lead 
to any great war. Philip the Fair got possession of the 
Duchy of Aquitaine in the year 1294, but he had soon 
to give it up again. It was in the reign of Edward 
the Third, from 1327 to 1377, that the great war began 
which tlie French writers call the Hundred Years' War. 
It was something like the Peioponnesian War in 
Greece in old times ; for, though there was not actual 
fighting going on for the whole time, yet there was 
no firm or lasting peace between the two countries for 
more than a hundred years. Edward the Third pro- 
fessed to have a claim to the Crown of France through 
his mother Isabel, who was a daughter of Philip ttie 
Fair. But the French held that no right to the Crown 
could pass through a woman. And Edward might 
very likely not have pressed his claim, had not the 
French King, Philip of Valois, driven him into war 
by bis attempts to get possession of Aquitaine. A 
long war followed, which was famous for the taking of 
Calais and for the great victories of the English at 
Crccy in 1346 and at Foitiers in 1356. Edward, as 
was natural, was an aUy of the Emperor Lewis and of 
the Flemish cities, which were now beginning to rise 
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mto great importance, though they never won the same 
complete independence as those of Italy. The feudal 
superiority over Flanders belonged to France ; the 
Flemings were therefore better pleased when King 
Edward took the title of King of France, so that they 
might seem to be fighting for,and not against, their over- 
lord. As King Kdward was an ally of the Emperor 
Lewis, it came about that King John of Bohemia took 
the French side, so that he and his son Charles, who had 
just been chosen King of the Romans, were both at 
Crecy, and King John was killed there. At Poitiers 
another King John, the French King himself, was taken 
prisoner, xiiA,3.5 Dm:id Kingof Scots, the son of Robert 
Bruce, was taken prisoner in 1346, there were two cap- 
tive Kings in England at once. This first part of the 
war with France was ended by the Peace of Bretigny ia 
1360, by which Edward gave up his claim to the Crown 
of France, but kept his possessions in Aquitaine, 
together with Calais and some other small districts, 
and that no longer as a vassal of the French King, 
but as an independent sovereign. Edward then 
granted his dominions in the south to his son Edward, 
called the Black Frince, who ruled at Bourdeaux as 
Prince of Aquitaine. Before long the Peace of Bre- 
tigny was broken by the French King Charles the Fifth, 
and, before the end of the reign of Edward the Third, 
the English had lost nearly all their possessions in 
Aquitaine except the cities of Bourdeaux and Bayonne. 
The cities commonly stuck to the English rule, under 
which they were less meddled with, while the nobles 
were mostly for a union with France. After the 
peace was broken. King Edward again took up his 
title of King of France, which was borne by all the 
Kings of England down to the year 1800, Then 
came a time which was neither war nor peace. Many 
truces were made, and now and then there was some 
little fighting, but it was not until the reign of Hmry 
the Fifth in England that the war began again on a 
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great scale. He took advantage of the dissensions by 
which France was torn in pieces during the reign oi 
the weak, or rather mad, King Charles the Sixth. He 
won the Battle of Agincourt in 1415, took Rouen in 
1419, and in 1410 concluded the Treaty of Troyes, by 
which Henry was to succeed to the crown of France 
on the death of Charles, and the crowns of England 
and France were to be ever after united. Both Charles 
and Henry died in 1422, but a large part of France 
refused to acknowledge the treaty ; so, after their deaths, 
the war went on between Charles the Seventh, who 
reigned at Bourges, and John Duke of Bedford, who 
was Regent of France for his nephew Henry the Sixth. 
Now comes the great story of the waking up of France 
under the famous Maid of Orleans, Joan of Arc. She 
came from the borders of Lorraine, but she was 
called the Maid of Orleans, because she relieved that 
city when it was besieged by the English. By her 
means Charles the Seventh was crowned at Rheims, 
the old crowning-place of the French Kings, in 1429. 
He thus got the start of his English rival, who had not 
yet been crowned, but who was now crowned at Paris 
in 1431. The war now went on for a long time, and, 
after the death of the Duke of Bedford, it was for the 
most part badly managed on the English side. The 
English were gradually driven out, not only from 
France, but from Aquitaine also, till at last, in 1453, 
Eourdeaux and Bayonne were finally taken by the 
French, and the Enghsh kept nothing on the continent 
except the territory of Calais. The Hundred Year^ 
War was now over. The Kings of England still kept 
on their claim to the Crown of France, and they now 
and then professed to make attempts to recover it. 
But, though there were for a long time many wars 
between England and France and long enmity between 
tlie two nations, the notion of conquering France was 
never again seriously taken up after the time of Henry 
the Sixth, 
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II. The Growth of France.— The long wars of 
the English were a great check to the growth of the 
K-ingdom of France, yet it was growing all thla time, 
both by uniting the territories of the great vassals to 
tlie Crown and by annexations at the expense of its' 
neighbours. These were of course mainly made at 
the expense of the Empire ; but, as Aquitaine had 
become an independent state by the Treaty of Bie- 
tigny, its conquest also may be looked on rather as a 
foreign conquest than as the union of a great fief to the 
Crown. And it was during this time that the French 
Kings began the process which has gone on ever since, 
that of joining the states which made up the Kingdom 
of Burgundy one by one to the Kingdom of France. 
Even before this they had taken the little Coimty of 
Vetiaissin, but that had been given up to the Popes, 
But now they began in earnest. In 1314, Philip the 
Fair took advantage of the disputes which the citizens 
of the Imperial city of Lyons had with their Arch- 
bishops, and annexed the city to his own dominions. In 
1349, in the thick of the English wars, the last of the 
princes of Vimne on the Rhone, who from their arms 
bore the title of Dauphin or Dolphin, sold his domi- 
nions to Charles the eldest son of ICiiig John of France, 
and from this time it became the rule that the eldest 
son of the King of France bore the title of Dauphin. 
The County of Provence also, though not part of the 
Kingdom of France, was, from the time of Charles of 
Anjou onwards, held by French princes. And so it 
came about that, somewhat after our present time, in 
1481, Lewis the Eleventh^ the son of Charles the 
Seventh, was able to add Provence also to France. 
Tiie French Kings also mote than once got hold of 
the County of Bnr^indy or Franche ComiS, of which 
Dole is the capital. But this they were not able per- 
manently to keep till lojig afterwards. Still, before 
the end of the fifteenth century, the acquisition of 
Provence, Lyons, and the Dauphiny of Vienne had 
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given the French Kings a good half of the Burgunr 
dian kingdom. The only princes of any great power 
left in that part of the world were the Counts, after- 
wards Dukes, of Savoy, who ruled on both sides of th-; 
Lake of Geneva, and who had also possessions in the 
north-west comer of Italy. In other parts of the 
Empire also, even where the French Kings did not 
ntake conquests, they were winning influence. To 
the north of their own dominions they often had wars 
with the stout people of the Flemish cities, over whom 
they sometimes won victories, but by whom they were 
sometimes defeated. The battle of Courtray in the 
time of Philip the Fair is famous as the first great 
victory north of the Alps won by townsmen over 
nobles. On the whole, notwithstanding the long wars 
with England, the kingdom of France had greatly 
grown in power and in extent in the times between 
the middle of the thirteenth century and the middle 
of the fifteenth. 

12. Beginning of the Swiss League.— While 
the three kingdoms which belonged to the Empire 
were thus getting weaker and more divided, and while 
the kingdom of France to tlie west of them was growing 
Btronger and stronger, two new powers gradually arose 
in what we may call the border-land of all these king- 
doms. One of these lasted but a short time, but the 
other has lived on to our own day. These are the Duchy 
i)f Burgtmdy axvAiht League of the Swiss Cantons. This 
last began among tJu'ee small mountain districts on 
tlie borders of Germany, Bmgundy, and Italy, called 
Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwaldm. They were German- 
speaking members of the Empire, and there was 
nothing to distinguish them from other German- 
speaking membe!*s of the Empire, except that tliey had 
kept far more of the freedom of the old times than 
most other lands had. Like many other districts 
and cities of the Empire, they joined together in a 
League for mutual defence. This they liad douLitless 
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done from earlier times, but the first written doaiment 
of their union belongs to the year 1291. The Counts 
of Habsburg, who had now become Dukes of Austria, 
and wlio had estates within the three lands themselves, 
were now very dangerous neighbours, and the Con- 
federates had to keep close together in order to guard 
their freedom. This they made safe by the battle of 
Morgartm, which they won over Duke Leopold of 
Austria in 1315. Presently several of the neigh- 
bouring cities, Luzem, Zurich, and Bern, joined 
their alliance, as also did the smaller towns of Zug 
and Giants; so that in the course of the fourteenth 
century they formed a league of eight states. Its 
name was the Old League of High Germany, and 
its members were called the Eidgengssen or Confede- 
rates; but the name of the Canton of AAavca gradually 
spread over tlie whole League, and they came to be 
commonly called Swiss and their country Switzerland, 
But it is only in quite late times that those names 
have come into formal use. Such a league was of 
course much dreaded by the neighbouring nobles, but 
it was for a long time favoured by the Emperors. The 
three lands had beer, specially loyal to the Swabian 
Emperors, and they were no less favoured by Henry 
the Seventh and Lewis of Bavaria, Charles the 
Fourth was their enemy, but they were again favoured 
by his son Siegmund. But the Dukes of Austria were 
their constant enemies, and therefore, when the Em- 
pire passed into the Austrian House, the Confederates 
had to be on their guard against the power which had 
hitherto been friendly. But they did not throw ofE 
their allegiance to the Empire, and, during all the time 
of wbieli we speak, the Confederates remained a purely 
German body, although some parts of their territory, 
including Bern, which was the most powerful member 
of the League, lay within the bounds of the Kingdom 
of Burgundy. The Confederates had to wage several 
wars for the defence of their freedom, as when in 1386 
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they won the battle of Sempach over another Duke 
Z«iflf/i^o/^^«j//M and a great confederacy of the aobles, 
and when in 1444 they were attacked by the Dauphin 
Lewis, afterwards Lewis the Eleventh. They had 
also some tlisputes and even civil wars among them- 
selves i but on the whole the League steadily ad- 
vanced aud made many alliances with its neighbours. 
And these commonwealths also, like those of old 
Greece and of Ital)', conquered, or sometimes bought, 
various towns and districts, which they held as tlieir 
subjects. Thus, by the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Confederates had grown into a new power in 
Europe, and one which was getting more and more 
independent of the Empire. But they in no sort 
formed a nation, because all the members of the 
League were still purely German. They were simply 
one of many German Leagues, which circumstances 
allowed to become more independent than the others, 
and, as it turned out, to survive them. We must now 
apeak of the other power which was gromng up mean- 
while in the border-lands, and with which the Con- 
federates presently had a great deal to do. 

13. The Dukes of Burgundy. — It must be al- 
ways borne in mind that the name Burgundy has several 
meanings. Thus, besides the Kingdom of Burgundy, 
which, in the times of which we are now speaking, 
quite fell to pieces and was almost forgotten, there 
was the Duchy of Burgundy, which was a fief of the 
Crown of France, and the County of Burgufuly, which 
was part of the Kingdom, and therefore a fief of the 
Empire. A power now began to arise, which took in 
more tlian one of tliese Burgundies, and which seemed 
not unlikely to bring back the old times when there 
was a Middle Kingdom of Burgundy or of Laiharingia 
lying between Germany, Italy, and France. This 
came about in this way. The French Duchy of Bur- 
gmidyfell in to the Crown in 1361, and Philip ihe son 
of King John of France became the first of a new 
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line of Diikes, that of Valois. He married Margaret 
the heiress of Flanders, and tlms united two of the 
greatest fiefs of the Crown of France. Of these two, 
Flanders, where the great cities were always quarrel- 
ling witli the Counts, was almost an independent 
state. After Philip there reigned three Dukes of his 
i3.mAy,/okn the Fearless from 1404 to 141 9, Philip tlie 
Good ixQta 1419 to 1467, and CJiarles the Bold ko^a 
liifi-} to 1477. All these Dukes, as French princes, 
played a great part in the affairs of France. They 
also were always winning_ in all kinds of ways, by 
marriage, by purchase, or by conquest, large territories 
within the Empire, including the gieater part of the 
Netherlands or L<nv Countries, taking in nearly all both 
of the present Kingdom of the Neihaiands and the 
present Kingdom of Belgium, besides much which has 
now gone to France. They thus were vassals at once 
of the Eniperor and of the King of France, and they 
weie really more powerful than either of their lords. 
For their position as a border power gave them great 
advantages, and their possession of the great cities of 
the Low Countries, tnrbulent as their citizens often 
were, made them the richest princes in Europe. Duke 
John the Fearless was murdered by the Dauphin 
Charles, afterwards Charles the Seventh, and this 
threw his son Duke Philip into the arms of the Eng- 
lish. Philip supported the English in France for a 
long time, and, after he forsoolt their side at the Treaty 
of Arras in 1435, the English power in France fell 
away very fast Duke Philip reigned very prudently, 
and increased the power of his Duchy in every way. 
But under his son, Charles the Bold, his great power 
fell to pieces. There was a constant rivalry between 
him and Lewis the Eleventh. He also kept all tlie 
world in alarm by endlessly planning one scheme after 
another, and by annexing such of the territories of his 
neighbours as he could get hold of. One great object 
of his was to annex the Duchy of Lorraijie, that is the 
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southern part of the old Lotliaringia, the capita! of 
which is Nancy. This would liave ioiri.ed his domi- 
nions in the Netherlands with the Duchy and County 
of Burgundy. But he also dreamed of getting Provence, 
and of making himself King of all the lands which had 
ever formed part of any of the old Burgundian and 
Lotharingian kingdoms. In this way he got into dis- 
putes with the cities on the Rhine, with Duke Siegmund 
of Austria, and lastly with the Confederates. And the 
King of France, of course, took caie to stir up aJl his 
enemies against him. A war now followed between 
Duke Charles and the Confederates, which was carried 
on in the dominions of the Duke of Savoy north of the 
Lake of Geneva. Charles was overthrown in two great 
battles at GraMson s^nd nt Murim or Morai in 1476. At 
last he was defeated and killed in 1477 in a third battle 
at Nan^, whither the Confederates had gone to help 
Jimi Duke of Lorraine to win back his Duchy from 
Charles. This war had two great results. The great 
power of the Dukes of Burgundy was broken up. 
Charles' daughter Mary kept his dominions in, the 
Low Countries and, after a while, got back the County 
of Burgundy. But the Duchy ^Burgundy was joined 
to tiie Crown of France, and the scheme of a great 
power lying between Germany and France came to an 
end. On tlie other hand, the great victories of tiie 
Confederates raised their reputation to the highest 
pitch. They now began to take a part in general 
European affairs, and to count as a distinct power. 
They also now began to win dominions in the Romance- 
speaking lands to the west and south of them. But 
their successes did much to corrupt them ; the Swiss, 
as they now began to be called, were such good 
soldiers that all the princes of Europe, especially the 
Kings of France, were glad to have them in their 
armies, and thus began the practice of serving for 
hire, which was the disgrace of the Swiss League till 
quite lately. 
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14. The Eastern Empire. Rise of the Otto- 
mans. — While the Western Empire was quite chang- 
ing its character, sinking into a German Kingdom, or 
rather into a Confedeiation of German States, the 
Mastem Empire, which had now become practically 
Greek, came to an end altogether. After the Greeks 
had won back Constantinople from the Latins in 
1260, their dominion, under the last dynasty of the 
Palaiologoi, was but a shadow of the old Empire. Yet, 
as had so often happened before, there was for a while 
a time of revival, and the Emperors of Constantinople, 
Emperors of the Romans as they still called themselves, 
were able to join on to their dominions many of the 
little states, 'joth Greek and Frank, which had sprung 
up at the time of the Latin Conquest. During these 
last days of the Eastern Empire there was more inter- 
course than before between the Greeks and the Western 
■nations, especially the Venetians and Genoese. And, 
whenever the Greeks were in any trouble, their 
Emperors always made a show of putting an end to the 
division between the Eastern and Western Churches. 
But schemes of this sort never really took root, as 
the Greeks were fully determined never to admit the 
authority of the Pope. These applications for Western 
help were commonly made when the Eastern Emperors 
were hard pressed by an enemy which seemed likely 
to swallow up, not only the Eastern Empire but all 
Christendom. These were the Ottoman Turks, so 
called from their early leader Othman. They arose in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, being first heard 
of about 1240. This branch of the Turks [iffoduced a 
succession of greater rulers than any other Eastern 
dynasty, and their power has lasted tUl our own time. 
They gradually swallowed up the provinces of the 
Empire in Asia, and most of the other powers, Chris- 
tian and Mahometan, in those parts, and Turkish 
pirates began to lavage the coasts of Europe. About 
1343 they got a firmer footing in Europe during some 
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of the dissensions within the Empire, and they were 
never again driven out. In 1361 their Sultan Morad 
or Amurath took Hadrtanopie, which became the 
Ottoman capital. What remained of the Eastern 
Empire was now altogetlier hemmed in ; all was lost, 
except Constantinople itself and a small territory round 
it, and some outlying possessions, chiefly in Pelopon- 
nfisos. Meanwhile the Turks were spreading them- 
selves to the north, and were overcoming the Slavonic 
lands which had learned their Christianity from the 
Eastern Empire, Servia, Bulgaria, and other states in 
those parts. This brought thern into contact with 
JIungary, and thus led to wars of which we shall speak 
presently. The successes of the Turks were largely 
owing to their taking a tiibute of chiMren from their 
Christian subjects, the strongest and bravest of whom 
were brought up as soldiers, and formed a well-dis- 
ciplined body of infantry which overcame all enemies. 
These were called Jantssaries or Nme Soldiers. Dur- 
ing the reign of Bajazet, sumamed the Thunderbolt, 
■who reigned from rjSg to 1402, things seemed as 
if the Eastern Empire and all the Christian states 
of South-eastern Europe were about to be destroyed 
at once. But they gained a respite in a strange 
way from the appearance of a new Mahometan power 

15. Rise of Timour. — The great Mogul Empire 
which had been founded by Jenghis had long ago 
fallen to pieces ; but dynasties rising out of it reigned 
for a long time in Persia, and for a still longer time 
held Russia in bondage. In the latter half of the 
fourteenth century a prince called Timour arose in 
Central Asia, whose descendants are commonly spoken 
of as the Moguls, but who seems in truth to have been 
Turkish rather than Mongolian. He was a Mahometan 
of die Shiah sect, those who hold the divine right of 
All the son-in-law of Mahomet, and who look, not 
only on all the Ommiad and Abbasside Caliphs, but 
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on the first three Caliphs, Abou Bekr, Omar, and 
Othmai), as usurpers. They had always existed as a 
religious sect, but most of the great Maliomeian 
nations were Sonnites or orthodox Mahometans, wlio 
loolt on all the first four Caliphs as lawful successors of 
Mahomet. Tiraoitr therefore made religious zeal an 
excuse for attacking die whole world, whether Chris- 
tians, heathens, or such Mahometans as he looked on 
as heretics. At Jast he came into Western Asia to 
attack the Ottoman Sultan Bajazet, whom in his letters 
headdressedas the CasarofSome. Bajazet was utterly 
defeated and taken prisoner in the battle of Angora in 
1402; but TimouT never crossed into Europe. He 
died in 1405, and his great dominion, like other great 
dominions of the kind, broke in pieces. 

16. The Fall of Constantinople.— The little 
that was left of the Eastern Empire got a breathing space 
through the overthrow of Bajazet by Timour. A civil 
war arose among his sons, and the Ottoman monarchy 
was not again united till 1421 under ^v\V^Xi Amuraih 
the Second. He besieged Constantinople in 1422, but 
the Empire still dragged on a feeble existence till the 
accession of his son Mahomd the Second, called the 
Conqueror, in 145 r. All the Ottoman Sultans hitherto 
had been great warriors, and, according to the Eastern 
standard, wise rulers. Mahomet was perhaps the 
greatest of them all. He presently besieged Constan- 
tinople : the last Erapeior of tlie East, Constantim 
Palaiologos, made another of those reconciliations with 
the Westeio Church of which we have already heard; 
but he gained no real help from the West except a few 
volunteers, who came chiefly from Venice and Genoa. 
Tlie great siege of Constanrinople began, one of the 
first great sieges in which cannon, which had been 
gradually coming into use in war for about a hundred 
years, played a great part. The Emperor did ail that 
man could do in such a strait, but at last, on May the 
29th, 1453, Constantinople was taken by storm. Coa- 
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Stantine died sword ia hand, and the Roman, Empire 
of the East came to an end. Constantinople now 
became the capital of the Ottoman Empire, and Jus- 
tinian's great church of Saint Sophia became a Maho- 
metan mosque. In a few years Mahomet conquered 
PeloponnSsos and the greater part of Greece, and in 
146T he conquered the Greek Empire of TreMzond, 
which thus outlived that of Constantinople. He had 
thus got possession of nearly the whole mainland 
which had belonged to the Eastern Empire at any 
time since the first Saracen conquest. But the Vene- 
tians still kept several points on the mainland, besides 
Crete and Corfit and some smaller islands. Some of 
the other islands were still kept by Latin princes, and 
Rhodes was held by tiie Knights of Saint John. Cyprus 
too remained a Latin kingdom, though before long 
the Venetians gained that also. Mahomet went on to 
plan the invasion of Western Europe, and the Turks 
actually took Otranto in Southern Italy ; hut tlie West 
was delivered by the death of Mahomet in 1481, for 
his successor Bajazet the Second was not a conqueror 
like his father. 

17. The Spanish Kingdoms. — The two ends of 
Europe, the Scandinavian and the Spanish penin- 
sulas, played a Jess important part in genera! history 
during this time than they did either before or after. 
Their history is chiefly coniined to dealings ivithin 
their owa bounds. In Spain the Saracens or Moors 
were now shut up in the one kingdom of Granada, and, 
though there were often wars between them and their 
neighbours of Castile, yet the Spanish history of this 
time is much more taken up with wars and disputes 
among the several Christian kingdoms. The history 
of Castile is connected with that of England, because 
the Black Prince, Edward, Prince of Wales and Aqui- 
taine, was persuaded in 1366 to lead an army into 
Spain to restore King Fedro or Peter, surnamed the 
Cruet, who had been driven out liy his brother 
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Henry of Ti-astamara. In this war Edward won his 
third great battle of Najara or Navarde, and restored 
Peter, who was however before long killed by Henry, 
Aragon again was closely connected with the Two 
Sicilies. The island kingdom was united to Aragon 
in 1409, and Alfonso the Fifth, who was King from 
1416 to 1458, was, during part of that time, in posses- 
sion of Naples. But, as he was succeeded in Naples 
by his natural son Ferdinand and in Aragon by his 
brother John, the two kingdoms were again separated 
for a while, and the crown of Naples was all the while 
disputed by the Angevin princes. At one time, in 
1467, the war was carried into Spain by John, Duke 
of Calabria, son of Renk, Count of Provence a:aA Duke 
of Anfoti, who called himself King of Sicily. This John 
came to help the Catalans, who were in revolt against 
John of Aragon. John had also wars with Lewis of 
France for the possession of the border county of 
Foussiilon, which changed hands several times between 
the two crowns, /"(w/w^rt/ meanwhile was doing great 
things. Under Johit the Great, who reigned from 
1385 to 1433, the Portuguese began to take revenge for 
the long possession of Spain by the Saracens of Africa 
by conquests in Africa itself. And at the same time, 
under the Infant or prince Don Henry, they began 
a course of navigation and discovery along the western 
coast of Africa and among the islands of the Atlantic, 
which went on during the whole of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. At last the great discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope in i486 opened for Portugal a yet wider 
dominion in India and other parts of the East. In 
this work of esploriug, conquering, and colonizing 
distant parts of the world, other nations soon followed, 
but i; was the Portuguese who first showed the way. 
Meanwhile a change took place in the Spanish penin- 
Eula, which led to great changes in Europe generally. 
This came about through the marriage in 1471 of 
liobella Queen of Castile with Ferdinand the Infant of 
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Aragon, who soon ^er succeeded to tiie Aragonese 
crown. The Crowns of Aragon and Castile were ever 
afterwards, except for a very short time, held together. 
In 1481 tiie Catholic Kings, as Ferdinand and Isabella 
were called, began a war with Granada, whose King 
had invaded the Castilian tenitory. In 1492 they 
took Granada itself and united the kingdom, to Castile. 
The Mahometan dominion in Spain, which had lasted 
through so many ages, was now at an end, and the 
recovery of Granada might almost seem to make up 
in Christendom for the loss of Constantinople at the 
other end of Europe. Spain, as the united dominions 
of Ferdinand and Isabella were commonly called, soon 
became the greatest power in Europe. 

18. Northern Europe. — In the Scandinavian 
peninsulas, the power of Denmark gradually sank in 
the course of the thirteenth century. Towards the 
end of the fourteenth, in 1397, the three kingdoms 
were united by the famous Union of Cttlmar, under 
Margaret Queen of Norway and daughter of Waldemar 
the Third King of Denmark. This union, with some 
interruptions, went on through the fifteenth century. 
In 1448, under Christian the First, the House of 
Oldenburg began to reign, which has gone on in 
Denmark till our own time, and which held Norway 
abo within the present century. , During all this time 
the Northern kingdoms had many wars with the Zet^ue 
of the Hansi Towns, and the shifting relations began 
between the Kings of Denmark and the Duchies of 
Slestbick and Holstein which have gone on till our own 
days. Sleswick, the land north of the Eyder, was the 
southern part of Denmark, whidi had become a 
separate Duchy, but which was not a fief of the Em- 
pire. Its people were partly Danish and partly Low- 
Dutch. Hohtein, on the other hand, that part of 
Saxony which lay between the Elbe and the Eyder, 
alwaj^ was a fief of the Enipire, and its people were 
wholly Lovv- Dutch. 
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ig. Russia and Poland.— Great changes took 
place in die lands to the east of the Baltic during this 
period, Tlie Lithuanians, the last Aryan people in 
Europe to accept Christianity, were coaverted towards 
the end of the fourteenth century. Their Duke 
lagellon married Hedwig Queen of Poland in 1386, 
and was baptized aod brought about the conversion of 
his people. He was the founder of the dynasty of 
K-ings of Poland of the house of Jagdlon. The 
union of Poland and Lithuania under one sovereign 
formed one of the greatest states in Europe, The 
dominions of the Jagellons stretched far to the east 
and south, taking in a large part of Russia and reach- 
ing to the new conquests of the Ottoman Turks. And 
in 1466 Casimir the Fourth finally got the better of 
the Teutonic Knights, annexing the western part of 
Prussia to Poland, and so cutting Prussia off from 
Germany. Russia meanwhile, while cut short by the 
Poles and Lithuanians to the west, was held in bond- 
age by the Moguls to the east. But, after Moscow 
became the capital in 1318, Russia began to recover 
itself somewhat, and at last, in 1477, Ivan Vasilojntjs 
completely freed the countiy from the Mogul supre- 
macy. Still Russia was altogether hemmed in, and it 
had no means of taking any part in European affairs 
for some time to come. 

20. Hungary and the Turks. — Meanwhile 
Hungary shifted about from one dynasty to another. 
Towards the end of the thirteenth century the Hun- 
garian crown passed by marriage into a branch of the 
Angevin house of Sicily. The greatest King of this 
line was Lmt'is, who reigned from 1341 to 1382, and 
who was also King of Poland. He was the father of 
Hedwig who married Jagellon. Her sister Mary 
married Siegmund, who was afterwards Eraperor, and 
who also became King of Hungaiy. In liis time 
the Turks became dangerous to Hungary, and both 
Hungary and Poland soon became special bulwarks of 
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Christendom by land, as the commonwealth of Venice 
was by sea. In 1396 King Siegmund and a latge 
body of Western allies were overthrown by Suitan 
Bajazet at Nikopolis. In the next century a famous 
captain, John Huniades, Waiwode or prince of Trans- 
silvania, greatly distinguished himself against the 
Turks ; but in 1444 Wladislaus the son of Jagellon, 
who was King both of Hungary and Poland, after 
driving back Sultan Amurath for a while, was defeated 
and slain by him at Varna. After this Jolm Huniades 
was regent, and in 1456 he drove back Sultan 
Mahomet from Belgrade. His son Matthias Corvinus 
was King from 1458 to 1490. He did much to 
civilize his kingdom, and valiantly kept off the Turks, 
while on tlie other side he won great victories over 
the House of Austria, who were striving to get the 
kingdom of Hungary into their own hands. 

zi. Language, Science, and Art. — The pro- 
gress of learning has been already spoken of with 
regard to Italy, as it was there that it had most effect 
on the political history of the country. But men's 
minds were at work in other parts of the world also. 
Men were eager after knowledge in many ways. 
Many of the Universities in different countries were 
now of great importance, and in England Colleges 
began to be founded in them. History was in most 
countries still written in Latin. In the thirteenth 
century there were good writers of history in Eng- 
land, especially Matthew Paris, who spoke out boldly 
agsunst both the Pope and the King. But in England 
the writing of lilstory went down a good deal in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. There was, on the 
other hand, a series of historical writers in French 
from the thirteenth century onwards, and in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth we learn much about the different 
stages of the Hundred Years' War from the French- 
speaking writers Froissart and Monstrelet. In England 
the English tongue had in the fourteenth century agair 
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quite driven French out of use, except for some lefjal 
and formal purposes. And now lived such poets as 
Geoffrey Chancer, whose works did much towards fixing 
the standard of the Englisli language. There were 
many <livineS and thinkers in various ways, some of 
whom, as we have already seen, began, especially in 
England and in Bohemia, to teach doctrines different 
from those which were commonly received in the 
Church. And the general stirring of men's minds led 
some into speculations about the natural equality of 
mankind which led to revolts of the peasants both in 
France and England in the course of the fourteenth 
century. The people called Lollards in England, the 
followers of Wickliffe, often mixed up the religious 
and the social movement together. But in England 
villainage was on the whole dying out, while in many 
other countries it was getting harder and harder. In 
war, up to the invention of gunpowder, the knights and 
genUemen who fought on horseback still despised all 
other troops, though the Scots, the Swiss, the Flemings 
at Courtray, and the English archers at Crecy, hU 
showed what a good infantry could do. These cen- 
turies also, the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, 
were the ages when architecture reached its height in 
Europe, and when the finest churches and ca.stles were 
built. But it was only towards the end of this period, 
as times grew quieter and law grew stronger, that we 
find many great houses strictly so called, except within 
the walls of the cities. 

22. S a mmary.— During this time then the Em- 
pire of the West dwindled into insignificance, and the 
Empire of the East was destroyed alt<^ether. A great 
Mahometan power was settled in the East of Europe, 
while the last Mahometan kingdom was overthrown in 
tlie West Spain became a great power. In Italy 
learning revived, but the freedom of the cities was in 
most cases destroyed, and the corruptions of the 
^^WoM grew greater and greater. Engla'^soA.Franei 
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waged a long war, in which France was nearly con- 
quered, but she gained in the end, and won a large 
increase of territory both from England and from 
otiier powers. The Swiss League and the Duchy of 
Burgundy became important powers, but the advance 
of the latter was cut short. The three Scandinavian 
kingdoms were united, though not very firmly. Poland 
became a great power, and Russia laid the foundation 
of her greatness by throwing off the yoke of the 
Moguls. The defence of Christendom against the 
Turks, though endlessly talked about by Popes and 
Emperors, really fell in the main on Poland, Hungary, 
and Vemce, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE GREATNESS OF SPAIN. 

Characteristics of modern Europe ; formation of the 
exisiing powers and nations (i)— progress of arts 
and inventions ; falling back of political freedom 
(i) — increase of the royal power j introduction of 
standing armies (i) — all Western Europe now 
Christian ifi)— chief causes of the Rsfonnation of 
Religion J practical abuses ; the power of the Popesj 
disputes on points of theology {%)— different forms 
taken by the Reformation in different couati-ies; the 
Reformation, as a rule, accepted by the Teutonic 
nalimts and refused by the Romance (3) — no real 
toleration on either side {'})— names given to the 
different parties {■^—g^'owth of the power of Spain; 
acquisition of vitnvus kingdoms by conquest and 
marriage (4) — succession of Charles the First of 
Spain; his election as the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth; the Austrian KiTigs in Spain (4) — reign of 
Philip the Second; annexation of Portugal (S)— 
reigns of Philip the Third and Fourth; 'wars with 
France and foss of territory; persecaOon and exful- 
sionoffhe Moriscas{^ — riitahy of France and Spain 
in Italy (6) — conquest of Naples by Charles the 
Eighth {&)— conquest of Milan by Lewis the Twelfth, 
and of Naples by Ferdinand (7) — League of Cambray 
against Venice; the Holy League ; restoration of 
the Medici at Florence (7) — rivalry of Charles and 
Francis; battle of Marignano ; captivity of Fraiids 
at Pavia (8) — sack of Rome; peace between Cliorlei 
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and Francis s ceroncUion of Charles (S) — dcfninion of 
Charles tkroughoai Italy; subjugation of Florence 
(gj — Wars of Venice "wiih the Turks j loss of Cyprus, • 
battle of Lepanto {<))—tke Popes; their purely worldly 
Policy at the beginning of the period {i6)^improve-\ 
menl under the later Popes; Council of Trent; 
foundation of the Jesuits {lo)— reign of Maximilian 
{11)— the Emperors after Charles the Fifth; the 
Empire becomes purely German (11) — beginning of 
the Reformation in Germany ; preaching of Luther 
(la) — religious Ivors and persecutions ; invasion of 
the Turks {i7.)^growth of France; annexation of 
Brittany {1^) — reign of Francis the First; Henry 
of England taies Boulogne {13) — reign of Henry the 
Second; seizure of the Theee Bishoprics; Peace of 
CAteau-Cambresis (13) — the Reformation in France; 
teaching of Calvin {l^^persecuHoJts and civil wars 
in France ; reign of Henry the Fourth (14) — revolt 
of the Netherlands against Spain; William the Silent 
(iS)~formation of the Republic of the United Pro- 
vinces (16) — growth of the Swiss Confederation; the 
Reformation under Zwingli and FareHiT) — conquests 
of Bern from Savoy ; Savoy loses in Burgundy and 
gains in Italy (17) — civil wars in England; reign 
of Henry the Eighth {17) — the Reformation in 
England; Henry throws off the Papal power; 
religious changes under Edward {1%) — restoration of 
the Pope's power under Mary j final settlement under 
Eligabeth ( 1 8) — relations between England and Scot- 
land; reign of Mary in Scotland {iij)~-war between 
Elizabeth and Philip (19) — union of England and 
Scotland under James; civil wars of England (19) 
~-final separation of Denmark and S-a^eden under 
Gusiavus Vasa (20) — the Reformation in Denmark 
and Sweden ; advance of Sweden under Gustavus 
Adolphus (30) — greatness of Poland ; humiliation cf 
the Teutonic Order ; foundation of the Duchy of 
Prussia; its union "ivith Brandenburg {21) — disputes 
about Livonia {21)— growth of Russia; accession of 
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ike house of Romanoff: Ike Polish crown becsnies 
purely electi-ve (21 )~bs,^nmng of the modern kint^dam 
ef Persia I22) — reigns of Selim the Inflexible and 
Suleiman (he Lawgiver ; Turkish conquests in 
Hungary (fi2)~~ conquest of Cyprus and battle of 
Lepanto (22) — disputes in Bohemia ; the Elector 
Palatine chosen King 1 beginning of the Thirty 
Years' IVar (23)~-oareer of Custavus Adolphus (23) 
— interference and idvance of France (23) — Peace of 
Westphalia; degradation of the Empires acquisitions 
of Sivedett aiid France (24.) — continued ■war between 
France and Spain ; Peace of the Pyrenees {2i(l— 
European colonies and settlements ; different kinds 
of settler/ieitts {25) — Portuguese settlements in Africa 
and I'idia {i.^)—diseevery of Afnerica {26)— Spanish 
settlements in America \2,f)—J^rench, English, and 
Dutch settlements in America (iS,)— progress of 
learjtin^, art, and science ; use of the national 
languages {ii^—Sum?nary (30). 

I. Characteristics of Modern Europe — We 
are now gradually passing into a new state of things. 
Nearly all the nations and powers of Europe which 
now remain have been already formed ; the indepen- 
dent states are fewer and larger than before, and 
things are beginning to be ia many ways more like 
what they are now than they have been hitherto. The 
great advance of learning and science in the fifteenth 
centnry altogether changed the face of the world, and 
three great inventions, printing, gunpowder, and the 
mariner's compass, were now fully in use and gave a 
wholly new character to all matters both of war and 
peace. The genera! stirring of men's minds, and the 
spirit of thought and enterprise which began to be 
abroad, took various forms. It led to the great 
changes in religion which are spoken of as the Jie- 
formation, and it led to the discovery of new lands 
beyond the sea, and to the establishment of colonies 
by the chief European nations in distant parts of the 
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world. In all matters of intellectual progress, and in 
all the arts of ordinary life, the time to which we have 
now come is a time of wonderful advance. But, for a 
long time after the beginning of what we may call 
modem history, political freedom did not go forward, 
but rather fell back. It was a time of much deeper 
and more far-seeing policy than earlier times, and it 
was a time when governments grew stronger, when 
laws could be more regularly carried out, and when 
much of the turbulence and disorder of earlier times 
came to an end. But it was also a time when, in most 
parts of Europe, Kings contrived to get all power into 
their own hands; it was a time of wars which Kings 
waged for their own purposes, aud in which the 
nations which they governed had very little interest. 
To wage these wars they had to keep standing armies, 
that is, armies of soldiers who are always under arms 
and who always receive pay. A standing army need 
not be an army of mere mercenaries, like those which 
served in Italy for any prince or commonwealth tliat 
would hire them. Stili, where there are standing armies, 
things are very different from wliat they are when a lord 
calls on his vassals, or when a commonwealth calls on 
its citizens, to fight when they are wanted to fight and 
then to go home again. A standing army makes the 
government which employs it far stronger ; and it was 
by means of these standing armies that the Kings in 
most parts of Europe were able to overthrow those free 
institutions of earlier times which many countries liave 
only quite lately won back again. But the main outward 
difference between these times and the times that went 
before them is that the old ideas of the Church and 
the Empire now passed away for ever. The Eastern 
Empire was gone ; the Western Empire survived in 
name only. The Emperors were often very powerful 
princes, but it was no', by reason of their being Em- 
perors that they were so. We have now very largely to 
deal, not so much with nations, or even with parliculai 
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States, £is with collections of slates and nations \n the 
hands of particular families. And we now come to 
that great revolution in religion by which the Churches 
of Western Europe have ever since been still more 
widely divided among tliemselves than in former times 
the whole Western Church was from the Eastern. 
The Eastern Church meanwhile remained for a long 
time as it were hidden, as most of the nations which 
belonged to it were in bondage to the Turks. It is 
oniy in later times that the Eastern Church has again 
become politically important, as being the religion of 
the great Empire of Russia. 

2. Causes of the Reformation. — At the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century we may say that the 
whole of Western Europe was in communion with the 
Western Church. And, though all men did not think 
exactly alike as to the authority of the Pope or Bishop of 
Rome, yet all looked on him as being at least the bead 
Bishop of the whole Church. There was no nation in 
the West which was not Christian. The Lithuanians 
had been converted, and the Moors in Sjiain had been 
conquered. If there were any heathens left anywhere, 
it would be a. few Laps in the extreme North. Nor 
was tiiere any Christian nation in the West which 
refused submission to t!ie See of Rome. The Albi- 
genses had been put down long ago, and the revolt of 
the followers of John Huas in Bohemia had, after 
much hard fighting, been put down also. There had 
all along been religious discontents among particular 
men, and both in England and elsewhere many men 
had been burned as heretics. Still no whole nation 
had as yet set up any new ecclesiastical system for 
itself. But early in the sixteenth century there began 
to be a much greater stir about religious matiera in 
most parts of Western Europe. This was owing, 
partly to the general stir in men's minds caused by the 
revival of learning, and partly to the exceeding 
wickedness of the Popes of those times. There were 
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three tTiiogs at which men were specially offended. 
First, there were many practical abuses in the Church 
wliich could have been done away with without eitSier 
casting off the authority of the Pope or making any 
changes in doctrine. Many of these things tlie Coun- 
cils of the fifteenth century, at Constanz, Basel, and 
elsewhere, houestly tried to mend; but the Popes 
always stood in the way. The Popes themselves in 
after days tried to mend many things, but not till it 
was too late. Secondly, the authority of the Popes 
was itself felt to be a great grievaoce, partly because it 
was often so badly used, but aJso because, even when 
it was well used, it interfered with the rights both of 
civil governors and of national Churches. The truth 
is that the power of the Bishops of Rome had grown 
up front the same causes as die power of the Emperors 
of Rome, that is, because Rome was the head city o£ 
the world. And now men were beginning to be dis- 
contented with the power of the Popes through the 
same causes which had made the power of the Em- 
perors die away. That is to say, Chiistendom was 
split up into separate nations and kingdoms, and Rome 
no longer kept its place as the centre of all. But, as 
the power of the Popes was held to be a, matter of 
ireligious belief, it was not so easy to get rid of it as it 
B-as to get rid of the power of the Emperors. Lastly, 
besides all this, many men held that not a few of the 
doctrines which were believed, and of the ceremonies 
which were practised, in the Church were wrong in 
themselves, and had no ground in Scripture or in the 
practice of the first Christians. Disputes arose about 
the Mass or sacrament of the Lord's Supper, about 
the use of images and the practice of praying to 
saints, about the state of men after death, about the 
necessity of confessing sins to a priest, about the laws 
which forbade the clergy to marry, and about the 
practice of saying the Church service in Latin now 
that Latin was nowhere the tongue commonly under- 
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stood. Some of these disputes were about points 
wliich tlie Popes might have yielded without giving up 
their general system, and which indeed they have 
sometimes yielded in distant parts of the world. But 
others were about points of doctrine strictly so called, 
which those who held the received belief to be true 
could not give up so easily. Thus the early part of 
the sixteenth century was a time, above all others, of 
religious controversies, and these controversies fed to 
the most important events, both religious and political. 
3. The Reformation in different Countries. 
—The end of a!! these disputes was that a large part 
of Western Europe gradually became separated from 
the communion of the See of Rome. This gradual 
diange is commonly called the Refomiation. And, as 
in old times, Christianity took different forms in the 
Latin, the Greek, and the Eastern provinces of the 
Empire, so nearly the same thing happened now. 
Allowing for a good many exceptions, it may be said 
that the Teutonic nations accepted the new teaching, 
while the Romance nations clave to the See of Rome. 
And there were great differences in the way in which 
the Reformation arose and was carried out in different 
countries. In some countries the change arose among 
the people and was rather forced upon the govern- 
ments, while in others it was chiefly the work of Kings 
and rulers. And change went much furtlier in some 
countries than in others. In some countries quite new 
forms of worship and Church government were set up, 
while in others men cast off the authority of the Pope 
and changed what they thought wrong in doctrine and 
practice, but let the general order of the Church go 
on much as it did before. The extremes each way 
niiglitbe seen in England; for, of al! the countries 
which made any reformation at all, England changed 
the least and Scotland the most. And in Ireland 
tlte great mass of the people have always with- 
stood ali change, partly no doubt because theii 
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English rulers tried to force it upon them. And, 
though the stirring of men's minds, and the habit of 
thinking for themselves which led to the Reformation, 
did in the end lead men. in most countries to see 
that they ought not to persecute each other for differ- 
ences iti religion, yet they did not find this out for 3 
long time. For a long time men on both sides held 
it to be a crime to allow any kind of worship except 
that which they themselves thought right Thus the 
Reformation gave rise to civil wars wherever the two 
parties were nearly equally balanced, and to persecu- 
tions wherever one side wt« much stronger than the 
other. Those who clave to the old teaching thought 
it their duty to hinder tiie spread of the new, and tliose 
who adopted the new teadiing thought it tlieir duty to 
hinder the practice ot the old It was only in a few 
cases, wheie neither side wis strong enough to do 
much mischief to the other, that the old and new 
worship nent on for anj time side by side. Those 
who accepted the Reformatwo were commonly called 
Frotestant or Refotmtd, two names which at first had 
different meanings, but which are now commonly used 
without much distinction Those who clave to the 
Popes called themselves Catholics, as claiming to be 
the whole and only true Church. The other side 
called them m contempt Papists and Romanists. 
Perhaps it is safest to use the name Roman Catholics, 
a name which is not very consistent with itself, but 
which avoids disputes either way, and which in Eng- 
land is the name known to the law. 

4. Growth of the power of Spain in Eu- 
rope. Charles the Fifth.— From the latter part 
of the fifteenth century onwards the poiver of Spain 
grew fast, and during the greater part of the sixteenth 
century we may fairly call it the greatest power in 
Europe. The marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella had 
united Aragon and Castile ; they had conquered 
Granada, and, after Isabella's death in 1304, Ferdinand, 
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in 15 2 conq e ed nearly all the Kingdom of 
Navar e thai s all south of the I'yrenees. The 
whole p n ula except Portugal, was thus joined 
toge he Fe 1 □ nd also held Sardinia and the island 
ofScly a d n 1 501, by wars which we must speak 
of iiresently, he also got possession of the continental 
kingdom of Naples, Isabella was succeeded in Cas- 
tile by her daughter Joanna, who had married Philip 
of Austria. He was the son of Mary of Burgundy 
the daughter of Charles the Bold, and of Maximilian 
the son of the Emperor Frederick, who was chosen 
King of the Romans in his father's lifetime. Each 
cliain in this pedigree onght to be remembered, be- 
cause each marriage brought with it some fresh domi- 
nion, and so helped to build up the great fabric of the 
Spanish power. Mary, after her father's death, kept 
the Low Countries and the County of Burgundy, while 
Lewis of France seized the Ducky. Her son Philip 
was tlius sovereign of the Low Countries. By his 
marriage with Joanna came the strange union of those 
distant provinces with the kingdoms of Castile and 
Aragon. Thus Charles, the son of Philip and Joanna, 
succeeded to all the possessions of the Houses of 
Castile, Aragon, and Burgundy, In 1516 he suc- 
ceeded one grandfather Ferdinand in his Spanish domi- 
nions, and in 1519, on the death of his other grand- 
father Maximilian, he was elected to the Empire. In 
Spain he was Charles the First, but, as he was the 
fifth Emperor of the name, he is always spoken of in 
history as Charles the Fifth, Thus the Emperor was 
again tlie greatest prince in Europe ; but this was not 
because he was Emperor, but because of his dominions 
in Spain and the Netherlands. Charles could hardly 
be said to belong to any nation in particular, but in 
the male line he came of the House of Austria, and 
the Kings of Spain of his dynasty are called the Aus^ 
trian Kings. He also obtained possession of the 
County of Burgundy and of the Duchy of Milan, and 
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all these dominions he gave up to his son Philip in 
1555- 

5. Successors of Charles the Fifth. — After 
Charles the Fifth carae three Kings of Spain called 
Philip. Pliiiip the Second rtvg-Cif^A. from 1556 to 1598. 
He was a most bigoted Catholic, yet almost the first 
act of his reign was a war with the Pope, Paul thi 
Fourth, in his character of a temporal prince. In 
Philip's time began the war in the Netherlands by 
which the northern provinces threw off the Spajiish 
yoke, of which we shall speak more presently. It was 
he also who sent the famous Armada against England 
in 1588, and he also interfered largely in the affairs 
of France. On the other hand, in 1571 his fleet, in 
alliance with that of the Comnaonwealth of Venice, 
won the sea-fight of Lejianto — the ancient Naupaktos 
in the Corinthian Gulf— over the Turks. This was 
the first great check which their power met with. In 
1580 he got possession of the Kingdom of Portugal, 
so that the wliole Spanish peninsula was for a while 
joined together under one ruler. As long as Philip 
lived, Spain outwardly kept its place as the leading 
power of Europe ; but under the two following Kings, 
Philip the Third, who reigned from 15(18 to 1621, 
anAPhilipihe Fourth, hom 162 1 to i66g, the Spanish 
power great!/ decayed. The war in the Netherlands 
went on till the independence of the seven northern 
provinces was acknowledged, and in 1639 the Portu- 
guese threw off the Spanish yoke, and set up the dynasty 
of Braganza, which has reigned in Portugal to our 
own times. In the reign of Philip the Fourth there 
was a long war with France, which was ended in 1659 
by giving up to France part of the Spanish dominions 
at the two ends of Gaul, JiousHllon and part of Arfois. 
The Spanish dominions were thus lessened in various 
places, though Spain still kept her distant possessions 
of the Two Sicilies, Milan, the County of Burgundy, 
and the Southern Netherlands. In its internal govern- 
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ment, Spain was, during all this time, the most despotic 
and intolerant country in Europe. The old liberties 
of Castile were overthrown by Charles the Fifth, and 
those of Aragon by Philip the Second. Nowhere were 
Jews and heretics of all kinds more cruelly persecuted, 
so that in Spain the Refonnation made no progress. 
The Moors too, who, at the conquest of Granada, had 
been promised the free exercise of their religion, were 
shamefully oppressed. A revolt tinder Philip the 
Second was put down with great cruelty, and at last 
under Philip the Tliird, the remnant of them, called 
Moriscos, was driven out of the country. This was a 
great loss to Spain, as the Moors were a sharp-witted 
and hard-working people, and the provinces where they 
lived were the most flourishing parts of the peninsula. 
6. French Invasion of Italy,— During the 
first half of the sixteenth century, no part of Europe 
is brought more constantly before our notice tlian 
Italy. But this is no longer a sign of the greatness of 
Italy, but of its decay. Italy had now become the 
battle-field on whicli most of the princes of Europe 
fought out their quarrels. During all this time there 
was a long rivalry between France and Spain, which 
was in some sort a continuation of the dispute between 
the Houses of Anjou and Aragon for the kingdom of 
Sicily, as that was a continuation of the older dis- 
pute between Guelfs and Ghibelins. But now that 
the two sides were represented by the great kingdoms 
of France and Spain, the quarrel was carried out on a 
much greater scale, and, between the two, Italy was 
torn to pieces and utterly trampled under foot. What 
the Italians called the invasion of the Barbarians 
began in 1494, when Charles the Eighth of France 
took it into his head that he had a right to the King- 
dom of Naples. In two years he marched al! through 
Italy, conquered the kingdom with very Uttle trouble, 
and, as soon as his back was turned, lost it again. 
Great confusion was caused throughout Italy by 
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Charles' march, and one result of it was that the 
Florentines were able to get rid of the Medici, and that 
Pisa was able to tlirow off the yoke of Florence, and 
remained independent till 1509. Presently, when the 
next King of France, Lewis the Twdftk, again set up 
a claim to the Kingdom of Naples and also to the 
Dudiy of Milan, Ferdinand did not scruple to make 
a, treaty by which Naples was to be divided between 
the two Kio^s of France and Aragon. Lewis won the 
Duchy of Milan in 1499, but, before the division of 
Naples was fuUy carried out, he and Ferdinand quar- 
relled over their spoil ; and the end of it was, that in 
1504 Ferdinand got possession of the whole kingdom, 
and was thus King gf the Two SictUes. In tliese wars 
the Spanish infantry won a renown which they long 
kept, 

7. The League of Cambray. — Spain had thus 
gained a footing on the mainland of Italy, and Ferdi- 
nand now went on to meddle still more with its 
affairs. In rsoS he and Lewis of France, the reigning 
Pope Julius the Second, and the Emperor-elect Maxi- 
milian, aH joined together in a league, called the 
League of Cambray, to despoil the commonwealth of 
Venice. For eadi of these princes pretended that 
some part of its territories rightly belonged to himself. 
Venice now seemed on the point of ruin, when again 
the spoilers quarrelled among themselves, but this time 
it did not happen as it had done in the case of Naples. 
For Venice got back nearly all that she had lost, 
though the commonwealth was never again so power- 
ful ^er this war as it had been before. The cause 
, of the division among the enemies of Venice was that 
Pope Julius, when he had got all that he himself 
wanted from the republic, made what he called the 
Moly League to drive the Barliarians out of Italy. To 
this end he joined with Ferdinand against Lewis. In 
1512 the French defeated the Spaniards in a great 
battle at Ravejina, but Pope Julius leagued himself 
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with the Swiss, and by their means the French were 
ahogether driven out of Italy. Florence had all along 
been in alliance with France, and, now that the French 
were driven out, the commonwealth was obliged to 
receive the Medici again. Milan also went back to it3 
own Dukes of the House of Sforza. Lewis and 
Ferdinand both died before long, Lewis in 1515, and 
Ferdinand in 1516. 

8. Wars of Charles and Francis in Italy, — 
Lewis and Ferdinand were succeeded by two young 
Kings whose rivalry led to more wars. Lewis was 
succeeded in France by Frattcis the First, and Ferdi- 
nand, as we have seen, by his gmndson Charles. Both 
Charles and Francis sought for the Empire on the 
death of Charles' other grandfather Maximilian in 
1519, when Charles was elected. Thus the rivalry 
between France and Spain was yet further height- 
ened by the personal rivalry between the two Kings. 
Francis had by far the most compact and united king- 
dom ; but Charles united the power of Spain, the 
wealth of the Netherlands, and the dignity of the 
Empire. But before Charles began to reign either in 
Spain or in the Empire, Francis had begun his reign 
by another invasion of Italy. He had first to over- 
come an army of Swiss in the battle of Marignano in 
1515, and he presently won back the Duchy of Milan, 
Then in 1521 Pope Leo the Tenth, who was of the 
House of the Medici, joined with the Emperor, and 
another war began, which may be said to have gone 
on till 1530. The armies of the rival princes fought 
at both ends of Italy, both in the Duchy of Milan and 
in the Kingdom of Naples. In 1525 Francis himself 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Pnvia, and was only 
released afier consenting to a treaty (which he did not 
keep), by which he yielded many things to the Em- 
peror. Amongst other things, those parts of the 
Netherlands which were held in fief of the Crown of 
France, namely the Counties of Flanders and Artds, 
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were set free from all homage, just as ttie Duchy ol 
Aquitaiiie had been by the Peace of Bretigny. In all 
these wars the princes and commonwealths of Italy, 
the Popes among thera, were dealt with as something 
quite secondary. The Duke of Milan was set up and 
put down again, as happened to suit the Emperor who 
professed to be his protector; and in 1527, when 
Clement the Seventh, who was also of the House of the 
Medici, was Pope, Rome itself was taken and sacked 
by the Imperial troops, and suffered far more from 
tliem than it had ever suffered in old times from the 
Goths or even from the Vandals. The Florentines 
took advantage of the taking of Rome again to get rid 
of the Medici. But at last, in 1529. the Pope, the 
Emperor, and the King of France all came to terms. 
Francis betrayed all his allies, while Charles stuck by 
his. In 1530, Charles was crowned King of Italy 
and Emperor, but instead of taking the two crowns, 
one at Milan and the other at Rome, he took both 
crowns together at Bologna. All Italy was now com- 
pletely under his power. Charles was more powerful 
than any Emperor since Charles the Great, and it 
might have seemed that the old days of the Empire 
were come again. But after the time of Charles his 
power in Italy passed, not to the next Emperor, but to 
his son who reigned in Spain, so that it was plain 
where his real strength had lain. 

9. The States of Italy.— -The end of these wars 
thus was that the power of the Emperor, or rather of 
the King of Spain, was established throughout Italy. 
Charles was himself King of the Two Sicilies, and, on 
the death of the last Duke of Milan, he granted the 
Duchy to his son Philip, so that the Kings of Spain ~ 
ruled at both ends of Italy. The other states of Italy 
too were really under his power, much as, in the old 
days of Rome, the kingdoms and commonwealths of 
Greece and Asia had been before they were actually 
made inlo provinces. But there was one Italian state 
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which at least did not yield without a struggle. This 
was the commonwealth of Florence. The Pope and 
the Emperor agreed tliat the Florentines should be 
obliged again to take back the Medici, but they did 
not do so till after a long and tenible siege. Then 
princes of the house of the Medici began to reign as 
Dukes of Florence, and in 1557 Duke Cosmo added to 
his dominions the territory of die commonwealth of 
Sie7iita. Sotae time after this he got from the Pope and 
the Emperor the title of Grand Duke of Tuscany, and 
the memory of the old republic was quite wiped out. 
Of the other commonwealths, Venice, Genoa, and 
Lucca, besides the little San Marino, still went on. 
But their governments were aristocratic, and the only 
one of them which played any part in European affairs 
was Venice, which was still the bulwark of Christendom 
by sea, as Poland and Hungary were by land. Btit, in 
the course of the sixteenth century, the Turks won 
from the Venetians many of their possessions both in 
the islands and on the few points which they held on 
the mainland of PeloponnSsoa. And, notwithstanding 
their share in the great victory of Lepanto, the Vene- 
tians had in 1570 to give up the island of Cyprus, 
which the Turks had conquered, but they still kept 
Crete and Corfu and some of the smaller islands. 

10. The Popes. — The Popes must, especially in 
these times, be looked at in two lights, as Italian 
princes and as the heads of those of the Western 
Churches which still clave to them. In tlieir temporal 
character the Popes were much mixed up in the wars 
of Italy, and they had the great advantage of being 
able to call on men to support their political schemes 
under pretence of helping the cause of the Church. 
During the sixteenth century the Popes greatly ex- 
tended their temporal dominion, joining on to it 
many principalities and cities which, as they gave 
out, were held in fief of them, so that, if their holders 
rebelled or if their families became extinct, they would 
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fall to the Pope as superior lord. I1 this way the 
Popes catae to be, even as temporal princes, the great- 
est power in Italy after the Kings of Spain. At the 
latter end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries, the corruption of the court of 
Rome, and the personal wickedness of the Popes, was 
at its he^ht. Some of them were men of most 
scandalous lives, as was Alexander the Sixth of the 
Spanish family oi Borgia, who was Pope when Charles 
the Eighth came into Italy. And even those who were 
not so b*.d as this were thoroughly worldly men, who 
tbouglit more of increasing their dominions and ex- 
alting their own kinsfolk than of doing their duty as 
the chief Bishops of the Church. Such wtts/u/t'us the 
Second, the great fighting Pope, and Leo the Tenth and 
Clement the Seventh, the two Popes of the house of 
Medici. Between them came JIadrian the Sixth, a 
native of the Netherlands, an honest man who was 
anxious to reform practical abuses, but who had no 
kind of love for Italian ways, or for the revival of 
ancient learning, of which Leo the Tenth was a great 
promoter. Hadrian however reigned only a very little 
time. It was in the time of Leo the Tenth that the 
Reformation began to be preached by Martin Luther 
in Germany, but the Popes for some time took but 
little heed of what was going on. But towards the 
middle of the century things began to change. The 
Reformation, as a system of doctrine, made but little 
progress in Italy, and it never became the religion of 
any Italian state. But there were many men, even 
high in the Roman Church, who would gladly have 
yielded to the Reformers on some points, and there 
were still more who, without wishing to change any 
of the received doctrines, were eager to reform practical 
abuses and get rid of scandals. In this way there 
came to be a marked change between the Popes at 
the hejzinning of the century and tliose towards its 
end. Tliese later Popes were often fierce bigots, ready 
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to persecute and to approve of crimes done in the 
cause of tlie Chnrcli; but they were almost always men 
of good lives in their own persons, and eager to do 
what they thought their duty. One famous Pope at 
this time was Sixtus the Fifth, who reigned from 1585 
to 1590; he was wonderfully active in bringing his 
temporal dominions into good order. In 1 545 a Gen- 
eial Council came together at Trent, which went on, 
with some stoppages, till 1563, This Council reformed 
many practical abuses, but it fixed the Roman Catholic 
doctrines and practices in a much more rigid shape 
than they had ever been put forth before. Its decrees 
were not received by the Churches which accepted the 
Reformation, and therefore the holding of the Council 
only made the breach wider and more hopeless. 
During this time too new religious orders were formed 
for the special purpose of advancing the doctrines of 
the Church and converting heretics and heathens. 
The chief of these was the famous Sockiy of Jesus, or 
Order of the Jesuits, founded by the Spaniard Ignatius 
Loyola. This order was for a long time the chief 
support of the Papal dominion ; and the Jesuits won 
back a large part of Europe to the communion of 
Rome, but in most countries, Roman. Catholic as well 
as Protestant, they contrived to make themselves 
obnoxious to the civil power. 

Ti. The Emperors Frederick the Third was 

the last Emperor who was regularly crowned at Rome. 
His son Maximilian, who married Mary of Burgundy, 
was never crowned either at Milan or at Rome, but 
he took the new title of Emperor-elect instead of merely 
King of the Romans. No later Emperor except Cliarlea 
the Fifth was crowned in Italy at all, and Charles, as 
we have seen, was not crowned at Rome. Maximilian 
also took the title, which had never before been for- 
mally used, oi King of Germany, and all the Kings after 
him were called in formal language Kings of Germany 
and JitHperors-elect. But they were commonly spoken 
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of as Emperors, which before was never done unless 
they had been crowned at Rome, Maximilian was 
always trying to do greater things than he was able to 
do, but, as King of Germany, he certainly did some- 
thing to restore the royal power, and much more to 
bring the country into greater peace and order. In 
his time Germany was divided into Circles, and a 
supreme court called the Imperial Chamberwss set up. 
These changes did not do all that they were wished to 
do, but stiE they did something. Then came the reign of 
Charief the Fifth, and the great power of tlie Emperor, 
though not of the Empire, in Italy and the world 
generally. After Charles' abdication, his brother 
Ferdinand, who was already King of the Romans, 
succeeded. In his time and in that of his successors 
Maximilian tfie Secorul, Rudolf tlie Second, and Matthias, 
we may say that the Empire was purely German and 
had nothing to do with the affairs of Italy or of the 
world in general. In the next reign, that of Ferdinand 
the Seconii, things began to change somewhat. 

J a. The Reformation in Germany. — In the 
reign of Charles the Fifth came the beginning of 
the Reformation. Nowhere was reformation more 
needed than in Germany, where the Bishops and 
Abbots had grown into powerful temporal princes, 
and quite neglected their spiritual duties. Towards 
the end of Maximilian's reigu attempts began to be 
made in the Diet for the reformation of practical 
abuses, and abont the same time the famous Martin 
Luther began to attack, first the practical abuses, antl 
tlien the established doctrines, of the Church. This 
he began to do in iji?, and he was greatly followed 
by many people, though little notice was at first taken 
of him in high places. Luther was protected by his 
own sovereign, Frederick Elector of Saxony ; and, when 
in 1520 a, bull was put forth against hiru by Pope Leo 
the TentJi, Luther ventured to bum iL By this time 
Charles the Fifth had been elected Emperor, and in 
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1521 Liitiier was condemned in 3 Diet of the Empire 
at Worms. But Luther was still protected by the 
Electors of Saxony, and gradually many of the princes 
and cities of Germany, especially in tlie north, em.' 
braced his doctrines. Germany was further disturbed 
by a revolt of the peasants in various parts, but all 
that came of it was to make their bondage harder than 
it had been before. There were also revolts of the 
Anabaptists, fanatics who not only preached wild doc- 
trines in religion, but tried to upset all government and 
society. Against all movements of this kind, Luther 
set himself quite as strongly as the Catholics did. 
His own reformation meanwhile went on. At the Diet 
oiSpeyer\n 1529 the Emperor and a majority of the 
Diet passed a decree against all ecclesiastical changes. 
Against this the princes who followed iM'Caej protestai, 
and thus arose the name of Protestants, a name which 
originally meant the German followers of Luther, as 
distinguished, not only from the Roman Catholics, but 
from the other Reformers who did not agree with 
Luther on all points. In 1530 the Lutherans or Pro- 
testants drew up a statement of their doctrines, which 
was called the Confession of Augsburg; in the next 
year the Protestant princes and cities joined together in 
a confederacy for mutual defence, which was called the 
Smalcaldic League. But, when some of them tried to 
get help from France, Luther protested against such 
treason, and a kind of reconciliation was patched 
up with the En.peror, There was no time when Ger- 
many more needed to be at peace, for, besides France 
on the one hand, the Turks were threatening on the 
other, and Sultan Suleiman or Solomon in 1529 
actually besieged Vienna, and ravaged the country as 
far as Regensburg or Ratisbon. In 1546 Luther died, 
and in the same year a war broke out between the 
Emperor and the Catholics on one side and tlie 
Protestant princes on the other, which went on with 
some stoppages till in 15551 by the Peace 0/ Augsltirg, 
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the two religions were put on terms of equality through- 
out the Empire. But this was no real toleration ; it 
simply meant that the government of each German 
state might set up which religion it pleased, Catholic 
or Protestant ; nothing was done for those persons in 
Miy state who might be of a different religion from the 
Government. Thus, for instance, in Austria, where a 
large part of the people had become Protestants, the 
Catholic religion was brought back, chiefly by the help 
of the Jesuits. And in the same way Protestants of 
one sect did not scniple to persecute Protestants of 
another ; for iu some parts of Germany men had fol- 
lowed the doctrines of the French reformer Calvin, 
and they and the Lutherans drove one another out. 
During Ferdinand's time and that of the following 
Emperors, religious disputes went on, till, in the reign 
of Ferdinand the Second, came the beginning of a 
more fearful reUglous war than had ever happened 
before between Christian and Christian. 

13. The Advance of France. — The power of 
Fraiue was meanwhile advancing, and the jealousy 
between the French Kings and the House of Austria, 
both in Spain and in the Netheriands, was getting 
stronger and stronger. The Kings of France were 
getting more and more absolute in their own dominions, 
and they were still increasing their dominions at the 
expense of their neighbours. In tiieir Italian wars 
they failed ; for they were never able to keep either 
the Duchy of Milan or the Kingdom of Naples. Bat 
the only great fief of the Crown of France which still 
kept its own princes was now added to the royal do- 
minions. This was the Duchy of Britanny, which 
passed to an heiress, Anne, who married two Kings of 
France in succession, Charles the Eighili and Lewis 
the Twelfth. From this time Britanny has been reck- 
oned part of France, but to this day a large pait of the 
people do not speak French, but still use their old 
Celtic tongue, akin to the Welsh of BritaiiL Lewis the 
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Twelfth, though he did so much harm in Italy, made 
a good King in his own kingdom, and was called the 
Father of Ike People. The next King, Francis the 
First, was thoroughly bad in every way, except that he 
was a promoter of art and learning, AH these Kings 
were of the Ifjuse of Valo-'s ■ but as neither Charles 
the Eighth nor Le vis the Twellth left any sons the 
Crown d\d not agam pass from father to son till 
the death of Ftanas m 1547 when it passed to 1 s 
son Ht.nr} the S cond There were some wars be v en 
France and Ent,H d at t! s t ne but they were of 
small moment compared utl those either earl er or 
kter At one time m 1544, Henry ike Eijith oi 
England took BoJlogm. but in 1557 the French f,ot 
back Calats which the English had kept ever since 
the time of Edwar 1 the Third But tl ese wars with 
England were notliinq; cotnpired with the long \ar3 
which Francis and his son Henry waged with the 
Emjeror Charles and his son Ph lip Ihese may be 
said to have gone on from is-io to 1558 For though 
peace was made several times, it never was well kept 
or lasted long. The French Kings, while cruelly per- 
secuting the Protestants in their own kingdom, did not 
scruple to help the Protestants in Germany in their 
wars with the Emperor, nor were they asiiamed to 
encourage the Turks, the common enemies of Chris- 
tendom, to attack the Empire and its allies by land and 
sea. In 1537 Francis got hold of the greater part of 
the dominions of Charles Duke of Savoy, but this 
conquest was not kept very long. Thus far the French 
Kings had mainly sought after Italian dominion ; they 
now began mo e d' e y o ack the Empire on ihe 
side of Germ ny In. gga Henry the Second got 
hold of three B shof ks of le Empire, Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun, v, h hough ley lay apart from the 
Kingdom of F e a d e surrounded by the 
Duchy of Lorra ne we kej by France ever after, till 
Idetz was won ba k n our own times. Indeed, from 
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this time, though Lorraine remained a fief of the 
Empire, yet it began to come very much under the 
power of France, and the family of Guise, who were 
of the ducal House of Lorraine, began to play a great 
part in French affairs. After Charles had abdicated, 
the war still went on, though of course it was now a 
war between France and Spain, and no longer between 
France and the Empire. At last the French under- 
went two great defeats at St. Quentin and Gravelines, 
on the borders of France and tlie Netherlands, so the 
Peace of C&teatt-Camliresis was made in 1558, and the 
advance of the French power was stopped for a time. 
14. The Civil Wars of France. — From the 
Peace of CSteau-Cambresis till the end of the sixteenth 
century, the history of France is mainly taken up with 
the religious wars between the Catholics and Protes- 
tants within the country. These lasted, with stoppages 
now and then, from 1562 to 1595. The French 
Protestants were not Lutherans, but followers of John 
Chaumn, or Calvin, a Frenchman by birth, who seltled , 
at Geneva. His teaching went fiirther away from 
that of the Roman Church than that of Luther, It was 
followed by all who accepted the Reformation in the 
Romance-speakiog countries, and also in part of Ger- 
many. The name Protestant therefore did not pro- 
perly belong to the Calvioists in France, who called 
themselves the Eefoi-med, and who were commonly 
known as Huguawts. They were cruelly persecuted 
under Francis and Henry the Second. After Henry 
three of his sons reigned in order, Francis the Seco7id 
irom 1559 to 1560, Charles the Ninth fi-om 1560 to 
1574, and Henry the Third from 1574 to 1589. The 
mother of these three Kings, Catharine of Medici, of 
the House of Florence, had great power, wliich she 
used very badly, during the reigns of all her sons. 
The religious wars began in 1562, and in the latter part 
of them the chief part on the Reformed side was taken 
by Henry of Bourbon, King of Navarre. He was the 
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bext heir to the Crown of France after the sons o( 
Henry the Second, though the kindred between them 
in the male line was very remote, as they were descen- 
ded from different sons of Saint Lewis. Henry had 
inherited from his mother the title of King of Navarre, 
and with it the possession of that small part of tlie king- 
dom which lay north of the Pyrenees, and which had 
been kept by its own Kings when all the rest had been 
conquered by Ferdinand of Aragon. He had also 
large fiefs in the South of France, which was the part 
where the Huguenots were the strongest, like the 
Albigenses in the old times. The two parties were 
always going to war, and always making peace again ; 
but, when peace was made, it never gave any real 
toleration, Tlie Reformed religion was allowed to be 
practised in particular towns and pSaces, — La Rochdle 
especially became something lite a separate CalvinisC 
commonwealth— but men were not allowed to follow 
what religion they pleased everywhere, Philip of 
. Spain meddled as much as he could, of course helping 
the Catholics. The most famous event of these times 
was the massacre of the Huguenots at Paris on 
Saint Bartholomew's Day, 1572, which was called the 
Massacre of Saint Bartholomew. At last, when Henry 
the Third died in 1589, the Crown came of right to 
Heniy of Navarre, but he found that, as long as he 
remained a Huguenot, Paris and the greater part of die 
kingdom would not acknowledge him. So in 1593 he 
turned Catholic, and then he soon obtained possession 
of the whole land. Instead of the old title of King of 
the Fratch (in Latin Rex Francoruni), he called himself 
King of France and Navarre. Henry was murdered 
in r6io, and was succeeded by his young son, Lewis 
the Thirteenth, who reigned till 1643. Under his 
famous Minister Cardinal Richelieu, the royal power 
was greatly strengthened, and, though the Huguenots 
were not persecuted, they lost their special privileges 
in particular places Under him too the House of 
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Bourbon began to take the first place in Europe insteaJ 
of the House of Austria. 

15. The Revolt of the Netherlands. —Mean- 
while a deadly blow was dealt to the power of Spain 
in her outlying possessions, and a new commonwealth 
arose in Europe. It will be remembered that the 
Netherlands had been brought together under the 
Dukes of Burgundy, and that they had now passed to 
Philip of Spain as their successor. They were a most 
important part of his dominions, for nowhere else 
north of the Alps were there so many great and rich 
cities near together; but the bad government of Philip, 
especially his religious persecutions, and above all the 
cruelties of his Lieutenant the Duke of Alva, led to a 
revolt. This began in 1568, and the war went on till 
1609. The great leader of the revolt was William 
Princf of Orange, called the Silent. His principality 
of Orange was one of the small fiefs of the Kingdom 
of Burgimdy which had not been swallowed up by 
France, though it was now aUnost wholly surrounded 
by French territory. In this he was something like 
Henry of Bourbon, with his little kingdom of Navarre, 
for the Prince of Orange had private estates lu the 
Netherlands which were really worth much more than 
his principality. His wisdom and endurance led to the 
deliverance of all the northern part of the Netheriands 
from the Spanish yoke. At the beginning of the revolt 
the Southern provinces were the most zealous ; but 
after a while, as their people were mainly Catholics, 
they iell back under the power of Spain, and they 
remained dependencies of one power after another, 
til! such parts of them as escaped being swallowed up 
by France became the present Kingdom of Belgiu/n. 

16. The United Provinces. — Meanwhile the 
Northern provinces, Holland, Zealand, and others, 
where the people were mostly of the Reformed 
reli3;ion, stuck by the Prince of Orange, and called in 
help from Engliid, France, and the German branch 
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of the House of Austria. But none of these foreign 
helpers did them much real good ; so at last they 
formed themselves, in 1581, into the Federal Common- 
wealth of the Seven United Provinces. In 1584 the 
Prince was murdered; for Philip, who stuck at no 
crime in what he thought the cause either of the 
Crown or of the Church, had offered rewards to any 
one who would kill him. After William's death the 
war was continued by his son Mattri^e, and it went 
on after Philip's death till peace was made in 1609, 
The peace was in name only a truce for twelve years, 
because Spain was too proud to acknowledge the 
independence of her revolted subjects, but the war 
now really came to an end, and the United Provinces, 
answering nearly to the present Kingdotn of the Nether' 
iiands, were fnmly established as an independent 
power. This was one of the most famo w 11 

history, for never did so small a power s g d 
successfiilly withstand a great one. Som f h 
greatest generals of the age were trough g h 

Provinces. There was the Duke of A d 

then Don John of Austria, Philip's hal b h 
had won the battle of Lepanto, his nephew h m 
Alexander Duke of Parma, and lastly the Marquess 
Spimla, whose great exploit was the siege of Ostend, 
in the latter years of the war. The Dutch, as the 
people of Holland and the other United Provinces are 
now commonly called in a special way, did everything 
for themselves ; for they got very little real help from 
those who professed to be their allies in England and 
France. Thus a new state and a new commonwealth 
was formed in Europe. In strictness the Provinces 
were still members of the Empire, but their allegiance 
was quite nominal, and in 1648 their absolute inde- 
pendence of the Empne was formally acknowledged. 
Owing chiefly to the daring and activity of their 
people in aU things to do %viih trade and the sea, the 
Utiited Provinces, small as their territory was, reckoned 
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during the whole of the seventeenth century as one of 
the chief powers of Europe. They came afterwards to 
defy France, as they had before defied Spain, and 
things so turned about that, before the end of the 
century, they were helping Spam against France. 

17. Switzerland and Savoy .—-Mean while the 
older Federal commonwealth which had grown up at 
the other end of the Empire, the Old League of High 
Germany or of Switzerland, was playing an important 
part in European affairs From the middle of the 
fourteenth century till after the war with Charles of 
Burgundy, the Confederates had made many conquests 
and alliances, but they did not admit any new Canton 
into their own body But m the latter years of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century 
five new Cantons were made, Frdburg, Sohthtirn, 
Basel, SchaffJtausen, and Appensdl. These made up 
the Thirteen Cantons, whicli lasted till the end of the 
eighteenth century. All these were purely German, 
but now begins the connexion of the League with 
the Romance lands. About the end of the fifteenth 
century the Confederates won a small tenitory in 
Italy, and we have seen that they played a great 
part in the wars of that country. And, ever since 
the Burgundian War, they had been making their 
way to the West, in the lands of the now pretty 
well forgotten Kingdom of Burgundy. The history 
of the Dukes of Savoy now becomes of great im- 
portance. For, whereas they had lands both in Bur- 
gundy and in Italy, they have ever since been losing 
their lands north of the Alps and winning new lands to 
the south. At last, in our own day, they have lost all 
their old Burgundian dominions, but have become 
Kings of aU Italy. But at this time it seemed as if the 
power of Savoy was going to be wiped out altogether. 
We must remember that the territories both of the 
Confederates and of the Dukes of Savoy were still 
parts of the Empire, though their real connexion with 
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it was very slight. As in Germany, religious and 
political affairs liad much to do with one another; but 
Switzerland had its own Reformation distinct from that 
of Germany. The new doctrines were first preached at 
Ziirich in 1519, by Ulrkh ZwingU, whose teaching in 
many things went further away from the received faitli 
than tliat of Luther. He also did good by speaking 
against the custom of men hiring ijiemselves out as 
mercenary soldiers. Zurich, Bern, and several other 
Cantons accepted his teaching, while others remained 
Catholic and some were divided. A civil war followed, 
and Zwingli was killed in battle in 1531. Meanwhile 
the Reformation was preached by William Farel in 
the lands bordering on the Confederates to the west, 
and especially in the free city of Geneva. That city 
was hemmed round by the dominions of the Dukes 
of Savoy, who were always wishing to get hold of it. 
Norv that Geneva had embraced the Reformed re- 
ligion, there was a further pretext for attacking it, and 
in 1534 Duke Charles of Savoy besieged the city. 
But Geneva was in alliance with Bern and with some 
others among the Confederates ; so a Bernese army 
marched to deliver Geneva, and at the same time took 
the opportunity of conquering a large part of the 
dominions of Savoy on both sides of the Lake of 
Geneva. Other parts were seized by the Canton of 
Freiburg, though it remained Catholic, and by the 
little Confederation of Wallis or Valais, which was in 
alliance with the Swiss. Bern not long after also 
annexed the BishopTick of Lausanne — the Bishop of 
Lausanne, like other Bishops of the Empire, being a 
temporal prince — but in 1564 she restored to Savoy 
her conquests south of the Lake. The result of all 
this was that the Confederates, themselves a purely 
German body, became the head of a laige body of 
Romance-speaking subjects and allies, which in later 
times have been made Cantons alongside of the 
original German states. Geneva from this time 
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remained a free city, though tbe Dukes of Savoy still 
sometimes tried to seize upon it. And presently the 
great French Reformer, John Calvin, came there, 
and became Itie real ruler of the city, which thus grew 
into a kind of centre for men of all lands who followed 
his doctrines. After this time the afiairs of the Con- 
federates had but little to do with the general state of 
things in Europe, but it should be noticed that in 1648 
they were, like the United Provinces, acknowledged to 
be quite independent of the Empire. As for Savoy, 
almost as soon as Bern had conquered the northern 
districts, the whole of the Duke's dominions were 
overrun by France, but they were gradually won back 
by the next Duke Bmnianuel Filibert. From this 
time the Dukes of Savoy began to look mote to their 
Italian than to their Burgundiaa dominions. Thus a 
dispute with Frauce about the marquisate of Saluzzo 
was ended by the Duke Charles Emmanuel, who 
reigned from 1580 to 1630, keeping Saluzso and 
giving up the district of Bresse to France, These are 
but small districts, but they show the way in which 
France was winning the old Burguudian lands bit by 
bit, while Savoy was losing territory noith of the Alps 
and gaining it in Italy. 

18. The Reformation in England. — The 
affairs of the countries of which we have thus far 
spoken were all closely connected with one another, 
England meanwhile was constantly mixed up with the 
general course of affairs, but she did not engage in any 
such great wars on the Continent as she did in either 
earlier or later times. After the ending of the great 
war with France, England was torn in pieces by the 
Civil Wars between the different claimants of the 
Crown of the Houses of York and Lancaster, and there 
was no King whose title was altogether undisputed till 
the accession of Henry the EightA in 1509. He was 
always mixed up with foreign affairs; and when the 
Empire was vacant, in 1519, he had some notion of 
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getting cliosen himself, and there was talk more than 
oi-ce of his famous minister. Cardinal Wolsey, being 
chosen Pope. But in trutli nothing very great was 
done by England on the Continent at this time, except 
that, as we have seen, the English conquered Botdognt 
and kept it for a short time. The Reformation in 
England is commonly said to have begun under Henry 
the Eighth, but in truth Henry changed very little 
either in doctrine or in ceremony. What was done in 
his time was to restore and enlarge the authority which 
the old Kings had in ecclesiastical matters, and to 
declare that the Pope had no jurisdiction in England. 
A!l through his reign men who taught the Reformed 
doctrines were burned as heretics. It was only 
when Henry's son, Edward the Sixth, succeeded 
in 1547 that any strictly religious changes were made. 
Then, is ^553, came Henry's daughter Mary. She 
was, through her mother Katharine of Aragon, a 
cousin of tlie Emperor Charles, and she married his 
son Philip, afterwards Philip the Second of Spain. 
Thus England was in close alliance with Spain and at 
enmity with France. Now it was that England lost 
Calais, and so had no longer any possessions on the 
Continent. Mary also undid all that had been done 
by her father and brother ; not only were tlie old 
doctrines and ceremonies restored, but the authority 
of the Pope was sec up again. Under her sister 
Elisabeth, who began to reign in 1558, the English 
Keformation was finally settled. The Pope's autho- 
rity was again thrown off, such changes as were 
thought needful were made in doctrine and worship, 
but the general system and government of the Church 
went on. But the reign of Philip and Mary, under 
which many men were burned for their religion, had 
thoroughly set Englishmen against anything that had 
to do with eitjier Spain or the Pope, and many men in 
England wislied tliat change had gone further in 
religious matters than it had gone. 
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19. England and Scotland. — Meanwhile the re- 
lations between England and the neighbouring king- 
dom of Scotland were very important. The old wars 
often began again, and, when James the Fifth, of 
Scotland died in 1541, leaving only a young daughter 
called Mary, there was talk of joining the two king- 
doms by marrying her to Hemy the Eighth's son 
Edward, afterwards Edward the Sixth. But all that 
caoie of this was more wars, and the throwing of Scot- 
land still more thoroughly on the side of France, 
Queen Mary was brought up in Fiance and she married 
the Dauphin Francis, who was afterwards King for a little 
wMle. She was thus Queen regnant of Scotland and 
Queen consort of France, and she claimed to be Queen 
of England also, because, according to the extreme 
views of the papal power, she had a better right to the 
English Crown than Elizabeth. After the death of 
Francis she went back to Scotland, but about this 
time the greater part of the people of Scotland em- 
braced the Reformation in a very extreme form, while 
Mary stuck to the old religion. She was afterwards 
diiven out of her kingdom for her personal crimes, and 
took refuge in England, where she was kept in ward 
for many years. She thus naturally got to be looked 
on as a Catholic saint and coinfessor, and she became 
a centre of conspiracies against EUzabeth at home and 
abroad. At last, in 1587, she was beheaded for her 
share in a plot against Elizabeth's life. The indigna- 
tion of the Catholic party everywhere was great, and 
now the quarrel between England and Spain broke out 
on a great scale. Elizabeth and Philip had for many 
years been doing harm to each other in a small way, but 
now, in 1588, Philip sent his great Armada against 
England, which came to nothing. Elizabeth now 
came to be looked on as the head of the Reformed 
party throughout Europe, and she gave some b^Ip at 
different times to the Reformers both in France and 
in the Netherlands. The war between England and 
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Spain went on during all Elizabeth's reign ; but when, 
oa her death in 1603, the Crowns of Kigland and 
Scotland were united in Mary's son James, Sixth of 
Scotland and First of England, the policy of EngUind 
altogether changed. For James truckled to Spain, 
and England for a long time lost the position which 
she had before held in Europe. The reign of liis 
successor CMrles the First was mainly taken up with 
internal affairs, and the latter years of it with the 
great Civil War, which lead to the King's beheading 
ill 1649. All this time is one of the most important 
parts of the history both of England and Scotland, 
but it is mainly taken up with the interna! affairs of 
the two countries, which have comparatively little to 
do with the general course of things in Europe, But 
the union of England and Scotland nnder one King 
had this effect, that Scotlajid was no longer the enemy 
of England, nor could it any longer be an ally of 
France in wars between France and England. 

20; Northerti Europe. — It was in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century that the attempt to join to- 
gether the tliree Scandinavian kingdoms of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, which had never been carried 
out for any long time together, came wholly to an end. 
Christian the Second, called Christian tJw Cniel, who 
became King of Denmark and Norway in 1513, 
became King of Sweden also in 1520; but his oppres- 
sion provoked revolts in all his dominions. In 1523 
he was driven out of both Denmark and Sweden, 
'fhe Swedes chose as their King the famous Giistavus 
Vasa, who had been their leader in driving out Clvris- 
tiaii. He brought in the doctrines of Luther, but 
less change was made in the order and government of 
the Church in Sweden than anywhere else except in 
England. Under Gustavus Sweden began to rise to a 
much higher position in Europe than it had ever held 
before. He died in 1560, and the Kings who followed 
him were of no great account till the famous Gustavus 
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Adolpkus, who began, to reign in 1611. Of him we 
shall hear raoie in the history of the great wars in 
Germany. On his death in 1632 came his daughter 
Ckrhtina, iti whose time a part of Norway, namely the 
province ai Jamteland, with other districts, and the isle 
of Gotland, were won from Denmark. All this while 
Denmaik and Norway remained under the same King. 
Under Frederick the First, who reigned from 1523 to 
1533, the Lutheran religion was established in Den- 
mark ; but after his death there were disputes about 
the succession to the Crown, and wars with the city of 
Litbeck. Under Frederick the Second, who reigned 
from 1559 to 1588, the free j^eople o£ Ditmarsc/ien, 
who had all tiiis time kept on their old freedom at that 
end of Germany just as the Forest Cantons did at the 
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humbled m 1406, when the i^nights had to give up 
the western part of Prussia to Poland, and to hold the 
eastern part as a fief of the Polish Crown. This led 
to a further change in 15^5. The Grand-Master 
Albert of Brandenburg had become a Lutheran. By a 
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treaty with Stgismund the First of Poland, the Teutonic 
order was abolished as a sovereign powei-j and Albert 
became hereditary Z';/^.; of Prussia, holding his duchy, 
which took iu East Prussia only, as a fief of Poland. 
After a few generations the Duchy of Prussia and the 
Mark or Electorate of Brandenburg were, in 1611, 
joined together. Thus began the power of the Hotise of 
Hohenzolkrn as sovereigns of Brajidenburg and Prussia, 
which has gone 00 so greatly growing to o\ir owa times. 
In 1657, y^oA^t Frederick William the First, who was 
called the Great Elector, the Duchy of Prussia became 
independent of the Crown of Poland, just as the 
Duchy of Aquitaine three hundred years before be- 
came independent of the Crown of France. In 1701, 
to go on some way beyond our present time, the Great 
Elector's son Frederick took the title of King of 
Prussia, instead of Duke. Thus the Electore of Bran- 
denburg, besides their possessions in Germany, held 
tlie Duchy or Kingdom of Prussia, wMch was cut off 
from their Electorate by that part of Prussia which 
had been given up to Poland. The other possessions 
of the Order to the North were treated in nearly the 
same way. In 1561 the Grand-Master of Livonia, 
Gotthard Kettler, who had also turned Lutheran, gave 
up all the dominions of the Order to Poland, except 
Curland, which was made into a Ducliy for himself, 
just as Prussia was for Albert. But in the one case, out 
of the treaty with Albert arose one of the great states 
of Europe, while out of the treaty with Kellier nothing 
caine but long wars betiveeni, Sweden and Poland for 
the lands east of the Baltic, till tn the end they were 
all swallowed up by Russia. But long before this 
Russia was mating great advances. John or Ivan the 
Fourth, known f.s Ivan the Terrible, reigned from 1533 
to 1584, and hii doings towards his own subjects were 
among the strangest in history. But, besides ware with 
Sweden and Poland waged with various success, he 
altogether overthrew the power of tlie Moguls 01 
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Tartars of Kasan, who had once held Russia iw 
bondage; he took Astrakhan also, and so extended 
the Russian dominions to the Caspian Sea. He was 
the first of the Russian princes who took flie title of 
Czar. Some say that this name is simply a Slavonic 
word meanii^ King, while according to others it is tlie 
Russian form of Casar ; anyhow it' IS certain that the 
sovereigns of Russia, who have latterly been called 
Emperors, have always wished, as tlie most powerful 
princes belonging to the Eastern Church, to be looked 
on as successors of the Eastern Eraperors. Russia 
was now a powerful state, but it was cut off from the 
Baltic by the Poles and Swedes, and from the Black 
Sea by the Tartars of Crim or Crimea, so that 
Russia, had no havens except on the Caspian and the 
White Sea, It was by the White Sea, from the port of 
Archatigel, thai Russia now began to have trade with 
England and the other nations of the West. In 1589 
the old line of Riiric came to an end, and great con- 
fusions followed, among which the Poles were able in 
1605 to place a pretender, who professed to be the 
true heir, on the Russian throne. But in 1613 the 
Russians chose Michael Rotnanoff, from whom the 
present royal family springs in the female line, and 
Russia began to flourish again, though it had to wage 
wars with Sweden and Poland with various success to 
the end of the century. In 1573 the Poles made 
their crown purely elective, instead of choosing, as 
before, from the roya! family. Sometimes tliey chose 
a native Pole, sometimes a foreign prince ; but from 
this time all power came into the hands of the nobles, 
to the loss both of the King and of the people, 
and Poland began to go down both at home and 
abroad. 

22. Turkey and Hungary. — Under Bajazet the 
Second, the successor of Mahomet the Conqueror, the 
Ottoman power did not advance, but in some parts 
lathei! fell back. In his time a new Maiiometaa 
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enemy rose to the east of him. This was the modeni 
kingdom of Persia, which rose again, very much as 
Persia had risen again under Artaxerxes in the third 
centLiry, by the preaching of a national religion. Only 
this time it was not the preaching of the old Persian 
religion, but that of the Shiah sect of Mahometanism. 
Thus the Turks and Persians were not only political 
enemies, bat they looked upon each other as heretics. 
The new dynasty, which began with Shah Ismael in 
1501, was known as that of the Sophis. Endless wars 
now followed between the Turks and the Persians; 
meanwhile Selim the Inflexible, who reigned from 151a 
to 1520, added Syria and Egypt to the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and obtained a surrender of the Caliphate from 
tlie nominal Abbasside Caliph at Cairo. Then came 
Suleiman — that is, Solomon — the Zam^'wr, who reigned 
from 1520 to 1566, and was one of the greatest of the 
Sultans. It was in his time that Francis ot France 
made alliance with the Turks against the Empire. 
Under him the Ottomans made great conquests. In 
1521 he took Belgrade; in igaa the Knights of Saint 
John were driven off the island of Rhodes, after which 
the Emperor Charles gave them the isle of Malta, 
which they succe.ssfuUy defended against the Turks in 
a great siege in 1565. But meanwhile Suleiman con- 
quered a large part of Hungary. In 1526 Lewis the 
Second, King of Hungary, was killed at the battle of 
Mohacs, after which the crown passed in the end, 
though not without a good deal of opposition, to 
Lewis's brother-in-law, Ferdinand Archduke of Auslrig,, 
who was afterwards Emperor. But the greater part of 
the country fell into the hands of tlie Turks, and 
Bvda became the seat of a Turkish Pasha. The 
Hungarian Crown has ever since been held by the 
Archdukes of Austria. It was in the course of these 
Hungarian wars that Suleiman made his way info 
Germany, and besieged Vienna, He had also wars 
with the Empire in other parts, as along tlie coast of 
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Africa, where tlie Emperoi Charles at one time took 
T\mis. And in 1543 the Turkish fleet was actually 
brought by the Most Christian King into the waters o£ 
Italy and Provence, where Niz%a or Nice was in vain 
besieged by the Mahometans. Suleiman was the last 
of the great line of Sultans who had raised the Otto- 
mans to such power. After his death, though the 
Turks still made some conquests, they no loager 
threatened the whole world as they had done before. 
Ill the reign of the next Sultan, Selim, the Turks 
gained the island of Cyprus and lost the battle of 
Lepanto ; and from this time tbey had constaut wars 
with the Persians to the east, and with the Poles and 
with the Emperors, in their character of Kings of 
Hungary, to the north. 

23. The Thirty Years' War.— We now come 
to the great war which took up all the later years of 
tills period, which had Germany for its centre, but in 
which most of the nations of Europe had more or less 
share. This is called the Thirty Years' War. It 
began in Bohemia, where the intolerance of tiie King, 
the Emperor Ferdinand the Second, provoked a revolt. 
In 1619, just about the time that Ferdinand was 
crowned Emperor, he was deposed in Bohemia, and 
the Elector Palatine Frederick, a Protestant Prince, 
was elected in his place. It was like the old wars 
of the Hussites beginning again. The next year 
Frederick was driven out of Bohemia, and he pre- 
sently lost his own dominions as well Meanwhile, at 
the other end of Ferdinand's dominions, the Pro- 
testants of Hungary revolted, and for a while turned 
him out of that kingdom also. But the great scene of 
the war was Germany, where it was first of all carried 
on between the Catholic and Protestant princes within 
the country ; but gradually, as the Emperor, with hia 
famous generals Tilly and Wallmslein, seemed likely 
to swallow up all Germany, other powers began to step 
in. The first was Cliristian the Fourth King of Den- 
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mark, who was himself a Prince of the Empire for hia 
German dominions. In 1625 he became the chief o( 
the Protestant League, but he was soon driven out and 
obliged to make peace. Presently, in i6go, a greater 
power stepped m from the North. This was the 
famous Gustavus Adolpkus King of Sweden, who be- 
came for two years the head of the Protestants, and 
carried on war with wonderful success for a short time 
till he was killed in the battle of Ltitseit in 1632. In 
this war Gustavus showed himself one of the greatest 
leaders that ever commanded an army. By this time 
other nations were beginning to take part in the war. 
England never formally joined in it, but there was, as 
■was natural, a strong feeling in England on behalf of 
the Protestant cause, all the more so as Frederick's 
wife Elizabeth was a daughter of James the First, and 
many Englishmen and Scotsmen served in the Swedish 
army. France too, under Cardinal Rkhelku, began to 
meddle, first making a treaty with Gustavus and help- 
ing him with money, and afterwards, in 1635, joining 
openly in the war. Richelieu had put down thf 
Special privileges of the Protestants in France ; yet he 
did not scruple to make a league with the Protestants 
in Germany and with the Protestant powers of Sweden 
and Holland, in a war which had begun as a war for 
religious liberty in Bohemia and Germany. From this 
time it changed into a war for the aggrandizement of 
France, all the more so as most of the Protestant 
states of Germany made peace with the Emperor in 
1635, Meanwhile the Emperor Ferdinand died in 
1637, and was succeeded by his son Ferdinand the 
Third. The war went on for a while in most parts of 
Europe with various success, the chief leader in Ger- 
many on the Protestant side being Duke Bertihard 0} 
Weimar. In 1642 the great minister of France, Car- 
dinal Richelieu, died, and his power passed to'another 
Cardinal, Mazarin. In 1643 Lewis the Thirteenth 
died, and then began the long re^n of Ltwit thi 
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Fourteenth, who was only five years old when he came 
to the crown. Thus the latter part of the war went 
on under a different Emperor and different sovereigns 
both eif France and of Sweden from those under whom 
it had begun. In this latter part of the war the 
French arms, under tlieir gieat leaders Turmne and 
the Prince of Conde, began to be decidedly successfuL 
At last, after long n^otiations, peace was made in 
1648. 

24. The Peace of 'Westphalia. — The peace 
that was now made, which is known as the Peace oj 
Westphalia, made some important changes in Europe. 
In Germany the two religions were put quite on a level, 
that is to say, the government of each state might 
establish which religion it chose. But the country had 
been utterly ruined by the long war, and whatever 
traces were left either of authority in the Empire or of 
freedom in the people quite died out. From this time 
Germany Song remained a mere lax confederation of 
petty despotisms and oligarchies, with hardly any 
national feeling. Its boundaries too were cut siiort in 
various ways. The independence of the two free Con- 
federations at the two ends of the Empire, those of 
Switzerland and the United Provinces, which had long 
been practically cut off from the Empire, was now 
formally acknowledged. And, what was far more im- 
portant, the two foreign kingdoms which had had the 
chief share in the war, France and Sweden, obtained 
posesssions within tlie Empire, and moreover, as 
guarantors or sureties of the peace, they obtained a 
general right of meddling in its affairs. Sweden re- 
ceived territories in northern Germany, both on the 
Baltic and on the Ocean, part of Pomerania, the city 
of Wtsmar, and the Bishop ricks of Verden and 
Bremen. Tlie free Hanseadc city of Bremen remained 
independent, as well as Liibetk and Hambtirg; but 
these were now the only remnants of the famous HaB- 
seatic League which had once been so great. But for 
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these possessions the Kings of Sweden became Princes 
of tiie Empire, like tlie Kings of Denmark and 
Hungary, the Elector of Brandenburg, and any other 
princes who Iiad dominions both in tiie Empire and 
ocit of it. But the territories which were given to 
France were cut off from the Empire altogether. The 
right of France to the Three LotWingian Bishopricks, 
which had been seized nearly a hundred years before, 
was now formally acknowledged, and, besides this, the 
possessions and rights of the House of Austria in 
Elsass, the German land between the Rhine and the 
Vosges, called in France Alsace, were given to France. 
The free city of Strassburg and other places in Elsass 
stili remained independent, but the whole of South 
Germany now lay open to France. This was the 
greatest advance that France had yet made at the 
expense of the Empire. Within Germany itself the 
Elector of Brandenbui^ also received a large increase 
of territory. The war in Germany was now over, but 
the war between France and Spain still went on, till 
1659. Then France gained Roussillan, and a few 
places in Lorraine and the Netherlands, and Dunkirk 
was given to England, much as England had at otlier 
times held Calais and Boulogne and afterwards Gibral- 
tar. In the next year Lewis the Fourteenth seized the 
little principality of Orange, but this was afterwards 
given back. 

25. European Settlements in the East. — 
We have now come to the time when European his- 
tory begins to spread beyond Europe itself and those 
parts of Asia and Africa which had immediate deal- 
mgs with Europe. In the last years of the fifteenth 
century new worlds were opened, both in the East and 
in the West, and gradually all those European nations 
which had any power by sea began to trade, to con- 
quer, and to make settlements, in parts of the world 
which were never before heard of. In this way Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Portugal, and Holland have a^ 
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like the old Greek commonwealths, planted colonies in 
various parts of the world. But there has been a great 
difference between the ways of colonizing in the two 
times. An old Greek colony was an independent state 
from the beginning ; it owed a certain respect to the 
mother city, but it was in no way subject to it; but the 
colonies planted by European kingdoms have been 
looked on as parts of the dominions of the mother 
country, and have been held as dependent provinces. 
The colonists therefore, when they have got strong 
enough, have commonly thrown off the yoke of the 
mother country, and liave made themselves into inde- 
pendent states. Tlien again we may make some dis- 
tinctions among the different kinds of colonies. In 
some places the European settlers have gradually killed 
or driven out the native inhabitants, much as tiie 
English did with the Welsh when they first came into 
Britain. This has been the case witii most of the 
colonies of England. The English settlers have often 
been largely mixed with settlers of other European 
nations and even with slaves from other lands, but 
they have hardly mixed at all with the natives. In 
other cases, as has happened in most of the colonies 
of Spain, the Europeans and the natives have mixed 
a great deal, and things have been somewhat as they 
were in the time of the conquests of Rome ; that is to 
say, large bodies of men speak Spanish who are not 
Spaniards by blood. Then there is a third class of 
European possessions in distant lands, where Euro- 
peans bear rule over the natives, but neither drive 
thera out nor mix with them, and indeed cannot be 
strictly said to settle or colonize at alL Such is the 
great dominion of England in India, which is some- 
thing quite different from her colonies in America, 
Africa, and Australia, Possessions of both sorts 
began in the times with which we have now to do. 
The colonies strictly so called were chiefly planted 
b America, while dominions of the other kind werw 
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chiefly gaiQed in the distant parts of Asia and Africa. 
The firat European, state which began this course oi 
distant dominion was Portugal ; of this we have seen 
the beginning in the time of Don Henry. Before the 
end of the fifteenth century Portugal liad made a great 
number of settienients along the west coast of Africa as 
far south as the Equator. Then, when Vasco da Gama 
found out the passage to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Portuguese carried on their discoveries and 
settlements along the eastern coast of Africa, along the 
coast of the Persian Gulf, and on into SoutJiem India 
and into tlie peninsulas and islands beyond India. 
This quite changed the course of trade with India and 
the far East generally. Hitherto trade had gone by 
way of Alexandria and Venice ; now it went by the 
longer but easier way round the Cape. Throughout 
the sixteenth century the Portuguese had a far greater 
Eastern dominion than any other European power ; 
indeed they could hardly be said to have any Euro- 
pean rivals in Asia at all. The Spaniards held only 
the Philippine Islands, and the settlements of the Eng- 
glish and Dutch and other nations did not begin till 
the seventeenth century. Russia indeed, after she had 
overthrown the Tartar dominion, went on to win a vast 
territory in Northern Asia, the great land of Siberia. 
But this was not gained by sea ; it was the mere exten- 
sion of European Russia by land to the east, and the 
cold and profitless country of Siberia could never be 
compared with die rich possessions of other European 
nations in Asia and Africa. 

26. Discovery of America.— But the land of 
European colonization, as distinguished from mere 
dominion, the land in which European settlers have 
grown up into independent nations, is the New 
World, America. It was in the last years of the 
fitteenth century that this New World began to be 
opened to the men of the old. It has been thought 
that th; old Northmen who settled in Iceland touched 
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an some parts of the coasts of North America, and it 
is quite certa n thit they mide a settlement m Green- 
laiid, which labted till the fourteenth century But, it 
they ever found out anv of the lands 111 which the 
great Spanish and English colonies were afterwards 
planted, they certainly made no lasting settlements 
in them. The New World was lirat found out in 
1492 by Chnstopher Columbus, a Genoese in the 
service of Ferdmand and Isibella who was not seek- 
ing a world to the west, but, now that the earth was 
known to be round, was trjm? to find a westward road 
to India. Thence the hnds which he fiist discovered 
came to be called the West Indies These were the 
islands in the Gulf ot Me\ico, and one of the first of 
those on which he landed he called Htspamola or New 
Spain. It is also called Saint Doming or Hayti. But 
Columbus did not land on the continent till 1498, and 
before that time Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian in the 
service of Henry the Seventh of England, had made 
his way to the mainland of North America much 
further to the north. Thus America was discovered by 
citizens of the maritime commonwealths of Italy, though 
they were acting, not in the service of their own cities, 
whose fleets never got beyond the Mediterranean, but 
in that of the Kings who commanded the Ocean. This 
marks how the course of trade and of dominion was 
now changing. And the new continent took its name 
oi Ainerka from a third \\.iX\^Ti, Amerigo Vespucci, who 
at one time was thought to have reached the mainland 
before Columbus. He too was in the service of Spain: 
thus it was that, though Italy bad no part in the dis- 
covery of America, yet Italians had the chief part 
in it. 

27. The Spanish Colonies, — Thus the New 
World was found out, and all Europeans then held 
that they had a perfect right to seize upon any coun- 
tries beyond the bounds of Christendom, and to do 
pretty much as they pleased with the people. The 
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Spaniards in this way conquered the rich lands of 
Mexico and Peru, where they found gold, much as in 
old times the Plicenicians had found gold in Spain itselE 
Those lands had reached a high degree of civiliza- 
tion and regular government without any dealings with 
the civilized nations of Europe and Asia. And they 
were withoAit many things, such as iron, horses, and 
the use of alphabetic writing, without which no Christ- 
iau or Mahometan people would have thought it 
possible to get on. They were of course heathens, 
and the idolatry of the Mexicans was of a specially horri- 
ble and bloody kind. The Spaniards dealt with the 
natives in a way not unlike that in which the first 
Saracens had dealt with Christians and heathens, mix- 
ing «p the notions of conquest and conversion in a 
strange way. But it is certain that no Mahometans 
ever treated their Christian subjects so badly as the 
Spaniards did the natives in America. At last, when it 
was found that they could not do the hard work of the 
mines, negro slaves from Africa were brought in to 
work in their place. The Portuguese in their African 
settlements had made many negro slaves, and thus the 
slavery of the black man in the New World began, 
which went on for a long time in all the European 
colonies, and which still goes on in Brazil ami the 
Spanish Islands. And thus too began, what was yet 
worse than slaveryitself, the trade in slaves, the stealing 
men and bringing them over from Africa, which is now 
forbidden by all civilized nations. Mexico was co^- 
([M^rtiXbY liemando Cortes between 1519 and 1^21, 
and Peru by Francisco Pisarro between 1532 and 
1536. And, shameful as was the greediness and 
cruelty shown by the Spaniards, there was something 
very wonderful in the overthrow of such great powers 
by such small bodies of men. But a wide difference 
must be made between the conquest of Mexico and 
that of Pern. For Cortez, though he did several very 
cruel deeds, really tj-ied to convert and civilize tha 
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countries which he conquered, while Pizarro seems to 
have had no objects of this kind. I'hus began the 
great Spanish dorainjon in America, which has grown 
up into several independent nations speaking tiie 
Spanish tongue. 

28. French, English, and other Colonies. — ■ 
The nest people after the Spaniards who began to settle 
in North America were the French, and the next were 
the English, and the settlements of both nations had a 
good deal to do with tlie religious dissensions at home. 
The first attempt at a French settlement was made 
by Huguenots in 1562, in the land to which they gave 
the name of Caiolina, but it was not till 1607 that any 
lasting French setdements were made in America. 
From that time the French gradually occupied, or laid 
claim to, a vast territory in North America, taking in a 
great deal of the western part of the present United 
Slates and of the lands to the north of them. These 
lands were called Canada and Louisiana, but in a much 
wider sense than those names bear now. These settle- 
ments of the French in North America have all passed 
either to England or to the United States, but some 
of their colonies in the West Indies, and their smsdl 
possessions in South America at Cayenne, remain French 
still. The English sailors, Gilbert, Drake, and others, 
kept making discoveries and waging war with the 
Spaniards <iuring the whole reign of Elizabeth, and in 
1585 Sir IVaiier Raleigh tried to begin the colony of 
Virginia, but it was not really settled till 1606. This 
was the beginning of the English colonies in North 
America, which have grown up into the United States. 
New England was next colonised, and afterwards 
Maryland: both of these were largely peopled by 
those men in England who were dissatisfied with the 
state of religion, and who were often persecuted for 
not coiiforniing to the law in such matters. For no 
one as yet thought of allowing perfect freedom to all 
religions; each country, Catholic or Protestant 01 
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whatever it was, punished with penalties, greater or 
less, all those who did not conform to the established 
religion. So men tried to get more freedom by 
settling in distant lands. Thus the French Huguenots 
tried to settle in America; and thus, amongst the English 
colonies, New England was lai^ely peopled by Puritans, 
that is, zealous Protestants who thought that reform in 
the Church of England had not gone far enough. Mary- 
land, on the other hand, was largely settled by Roman. 
Catholics, who followed the Pope and the Council of 
Trent, and held that the Church of England had gone 
wrong in having any Reformation at all. The English 
colonies in America were all held to be parts of the 
English dominions; but most of them had free consti- 
tutions, and they were able to do much as they pleased 
in their own local affairs. Meanwhile the Dutch, who, 
having freed themselves from Spain, were fast driving 
the Portuguese oat of the commerce of the East Indies, 
settled in North America also, and founded a colony 
called New Netherland between Maryland and New 
England. In South America, besides the French, the 
English and Dutch had some small possessions. But 
the other great South American power besides Spain 
was Portugal For the Portuguese founded the great 
colony of Brazil, after some opposition from the 
English, Dutch, and French. The Portugtiese began 
to settle in those parts about 1531, and after 1660 they 
had Brazil wholly to themselves, 

29. Learning, Art, and Science, — All this 
time the raind of man was malting great progress in all 
parts. The revival of learning in the fifteenth century 
did something to check original genius in Italy, for 
all men took once more to writing in Latin. But in 
the sixteenth century there were again great Italian 
writers both in prose and verse, and the time from 
the later part of the fifteenth century till that of the 
sixteenth was the great time of Italian painting. I^earn,. 
Ing also spread through all parts of the West, and diere 
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were great scholars in most countries, in none more 
than in the United Provinces after they had won their 
freedom. There too men began to give special heed 
to the Law of Nations, that is, to the rules by which 
different countries hold themselves to be bound in 
their dealings with one another. In this time also mea 
began to have truei notions on matters of physical 
science ; to learn, for instance, that the earth goes 
round the sun, instead of the sun going round the 
earth. In religious matters too the endless contro- 
versies, both between the Roman Catholics and the 
Protestants and between the different sects of Pro- 
testants, brought out a great number of learned and 
zealous theological writers on all sides. And this was not 
only a time of learning, but also of original genius, for, 
besides Italy, it was the age of the greatest poets of 
England, Spain, and Portugal. France perhaps la^ed 
a little behind in poetry, but she had m^ny good 
writers in prose. Generally throughout Europe, men 
were taking to their own languages for poetry and his- 
tory, though soine great histories were still written in 
I-atin, and Latin was still the common language of 
learning and science. Men also began to learn more 
of each other's languages, and Ihe Italian language 
especially was much admired and studied in other 
countries. In Germany the standard of language 
was fixed by Luther's translation of the Bible, which 
had this effect, that the High-Dutch in which he wrote 
it became the received tongue of Germany, while the 
Lew-Dutch, though the natural tongue of so large a 
part of the country, came to be looked down on as a 
mere vulgar dialect. But, after the wretched times of 
the Thirty Years' War, both learning and native litera- 
ture sadly went down. Altogether, the time from the 
latter years of the fifteenth century to the middle of 
the seventeenth was one of the most fertile times, both 
in great scholars and in great writers of their own 
tongues, but it would be endless to try to set thea 
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names down here. It will be better done in the 
}iistories of their particular countries. 

30. Summary, — In this period we see the Ein- 
fire -practically come to an end. In strictness there 
was no Emperor after Charles the Fifth, and the Im- 
perial title no longer carried with it any authority in 
Italy, and not much in Germany. It had become 
little more than a title of honour in one branch of the 
House of Austria, while the greatest power in Europe 
had really passed away to the other branch of the 
House of Austria which held Spain and its dependent 
states. At the beginning of the period Spain de- 
cidedly held tlie first place, but before the end of it, 
the Spanish power greatly lessened, and France, by the 
result of the Thirty Years' War, became the leading 
power instead of Spain. Italy sank into a mere 
dependency of Spain, except so far as Vemee still 
fought the battles of Christeridom against the Turks, 
Germany, after taking the lead in the Reformation, 
was utterly ruined and divided by the Thirty Years' 
War, Switzerland held a hi§h position at the beginning 
of the period, and the dominion of its Cantoas in the 
Romanee Jands began. But, before the end of the 
period, the reputation of the Confederates greatly sunk 
through the practice of mercenary service, Hungary 
had sunk, partly into a Turkish province, partly into a 
possession of the House of Austria, On the other 
hand, several old powers greatly advanced and some 
new ones came into being. England and Scotland, 
though not yet united into one kingdom, became one 
power as regards other nations. Sweden suddenly grew 
into a 6rst-dass power. Poland both gained and lost, 
but Jiussia, her neiglibour to the East, grew in a 
manner wllich, in her own part of the world, might 
almost be set against the growth of Spain in the West. 
But she was not as yet of any importance in European 
affairs generally. The power of the Turks rose to its 
height, bnt it met with its first great check and began 
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to go down. Savoy, losing territory to the north of the 
Alps, gained territory to the south, and thus had ita 
course marlsed out for it as an Italian power. The 
revolt of the Netlurlaiids against Spain gave birth to 
the new commonweaJtli of the Unittd Provhtces, which 
at once rose to the rank of a great power. The treaty 
of Poland with the Teutonic Knights gave birth to the 
new power of Prussia, though Prussia did not become 
great till the United Provinces had begun to go down 
again. And, besides these shiftings of territory and 
risings and fallings of various powers, we have in this 
period the Reformation and all its results, and we have 
tlie great stirring of men's minds which partly caused it 
and partly followed it. And we have the discovery of 
Ne^v Woriiis both in the East and in the West, and the 
conquests and settlements of all the seafaring powers 
of Europe in those distant lands, 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE GREATNKSS OF FRANCE. 

Irroitith of the poiuer of Francs; accession of Lewts the 
FeurUenth; Ais character and absolute dominion {i)- — 
his aggressions on Spain and ike United Provinces; 
league against France; defence of the United Pro- 
I'inces by William of Orange if)— Peace of Nimwegen; 
iicqidsitions of France (i)-~Lewis at the height of his 
po'wer; leisure of Strassburg (2) — devastation of the 
Palatinate ; second league against Z-eivis; Peace ' 



lewis's persecution ^ the Protestants; losses of Fra 
by his reign (3) — England under the Parliament and 
ike Protectorate; her greatness under Cromwell; wars 
with the United Provinces {4) — degradation of Eng- 
land under Charles and James the Second; wars with 
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the United Provinces j election of WiUiam of Orangt 
(4) — different effects of the Revolution in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; union of the Kingdoms oj 
England and Scotland (5) — share of Great Sritainin 
the Hilars -aiith France; accession of the Hanoverian 
dynasty (5) — reign of the Emperor Leopold; growth 
of Brandenburg under the Great Elector; Prussia 
becomes a kin^om (6) — affairs 0/ Hungary; siege- of 
Vienna by the Turks; the Hufigarian Crown becomes 
hereditary; Peace of Carlowitu; reigns of Joseph the 
First and Charles the Sixth; advance of the Austrian 
power; Peace of Passarowits (6) — decay 0/ the Spanish 
power {j)— affairs of Italy; advance of Savoy (8) — 
wars of Venice with the Turks; war of Candia; con- 
guest and loss of Peloponnlsos (9) — great position of 
the United Provinces; changes in their form of govern' 
ment; Stadholderskip of WilUam de Third (10)— 
greatest extent of the p6W4r of Sweden; Denmarkand 
Svieden become absolute monarchies (11) — exploits of 
Charles the Twelfth { 1 1 )~less of territory and lessening 
of the royal power in Sweden ; comparisoit of Sweden 
and Savoy (11) — decline of Poland; reigns of John 
Sobieski and Augustus the Strong {12)— decline of 
the power of the Turks; the tribate of children no 
longer levied; advance of the subject nations (13) 
— English and Dutch settlements in India; beginning 
of the East India Company (14) — the Mogul Emperors 
(i^)— English setilemenls in Madras, Banibay and 
Calctitia (14.) — English settletnents iu North Ame- 
rica; annexations of the Swedish and Dutch colonies 
(15) — French colonisation in Louisiana (15) — Sum- 
mary (16). 

I. Conquests of Lewis the Fourteenth, — 

We have now come to the time when Frame takes the 
same place among the nations of Euiopie which had 
for a while been held by Spain, and becomes in the 
hke sort tlie object of fear to most other nations. We 
have seen that the power of France was confirmed, as 
against the Empire, by the Peace of Westphalia in 
1648, and, as against Spain, by the Peace' of the 
Fyrmees in 1659. Thus the House of Bourbon had 
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humbled both brandies- of the House of Austria. The 
reigning King was now Lewis the Fourteenth, who 
came to the crown as a child in 1643, and reigned 
seventy-two years, till 1715. The earlier part of his 
reign was a time of great confusion and rebellion, but 
from th« time of his taking the government on him,-; 
self, on the death of Cardinal Mazarin in 1661, till 
the end of his long reign, no King of any country ever 
kept things more wholly in his own hands. He was 
served by very able ministers and generals, but his 
own will gave the law to France, and thereby to a 
great part of Europe. His common saying was, " I 
am the State ;" and he made himself so ; for, besides 
greatly advancing the power of France in Europe, he. 
greatly advanced the royal authority in France, The 
States-General were never sumraoned; he humbled th« 
Parliament of Paris, the chief court of law, which had 
hitherto put some check on the King's will ; in short, 
he made France still more thoroughly an absolute 
monarchy than it was before. He married Maria 
TIteresa, an Itifafita or Princess of Spain, and at the 
marriage all rights to any part of the Spanish domin- 
ions which might thus pass to himself or his children 
were solemnly given up. Notwithstanding tliis, when 
Phihp the Fourth of Spain died in 1665, Lewis gave 
out tliat by an old law of the Netherlands certain parts 
of those provinces ought to pass to his Queen rather 
than to the next King, Charles th^ Second. This 
frightened the United Provinces, who fe^-ed that the 
claim would extend to them. Presently, in 1667, he 
invaded the Netherlands, and in the next year, he, for 
the first time, conquered the County of Burgundy, now 
called Fratuhe Comtk, which still bebnged to Spain, 
and the Imperial city of Besanpn, which had now he- 
come a part of the County. These last conquests he 
gave up the same year by a treaty at Aachen, but he 
kept his conquests in the Netherlands. Next in 
id'ji, he attacked the United Provinces, and both 
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England and several German princes were, to their 
great shame, on his side. But after a while the English 
Parliament compelled the .King, Charles the Second, 
to make peace. The war now became general ; the 
Emperor Leopold and King Charles of Spain made a 
league with the United Provinces, so strangely had 
things turned about since they first threw off tha 
Spanish yoke. The Empire, as a body, was neutral, 
but some of the German princes, among them the 
Great Elector of Brandenburg, Frederick William, 
joined the league against France; so did Denmark, 
while Sweden took the French side, so that there was 
a kind of separate war going on in the North. It was 
in this war that William Prince of Orange, the de- 
scendant of Wiliiara the Silent, and who was afterwards 
King of England, first made himself famous. At last 
peace was made at Nimw^eti in 1678 and 1679, by 
which France kept roost of her new conquests in the 
Spanish Netherlands, with the County of Burgundy 
and the city of Besanson, and some Imperial towns 
in Elsass which had not been given up by the Peace 
of Westphalia. In all this war Lewis had been spread- 
ing his influence far and wide, and making alliances 
everywhere. Just as other Kings of Fmnce had done, 
thougli he was a cruel persecutor of the Protestants in 
France, he helped the Hungarian Protestant-^ against 
their King the Emperor, and even allied himself with 
the Turks, as Francis the First had done. 

2. Lewis the Fourteenth and William of 
Orange. — Lewis was now at the height of his power, 
and his flatterers called hinii Lewis the Great. But, 
even after these great successes, he never could keep 
quiet i he went on annexing small places in Elsass, 
and at last, in 1681, he seized on the free Imperial 
city of Strassburg in time of peace. Then he began 
to meddle in Italy, and, among other things, he picked 
a quarrel with the commonwealth of Genoa, bom- 
barded the city, and made the Doge come and asls 
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humbly for peace. Other smaller wars with Spain 
followed, and in 1688 Lewis seized Avignon, which 
belonged to the Pope, and directly afterwards he began 
a new war, because he could not get a candidate of 
his own chosen to the Archbishoprick of Koin. But 
by this time one very important change had taken 
place. James the Second of England, who, like his 
brother Charles, had been in the pay of Lewis, had 
been driven out, and his nephew and son-in-law 
WjEiam Prince of Orange, the Stadhold^r of Holland, 
had been chosen King of England in his stead. 
England was now therefore against France, and King 
William was the very sou! of the general league 
called the Grand AlUanee, which was now made to 
keep Lewis from bringing all Europe under his 
yoke. But William found it haid to manage many 
of his allies, for both Spain and the German princes 
were often anxious to throw the burthen of the war 
on England and the United Provinces, and towards 
the end of the war Lewis contrived to detach the 
Duke of Savoy from the AlHaiice. This war went 
on almost everywhere at once. The thing by which 
it is best remembered is the cruel ravaging of the 
dominions of the Hector Palatine by Lewis's orders 
at the beginning of the war. Many battles were fought 
and towns taken on both sides, especially in the 
Netherlands ; and at last peace was made at Ryswick, 
by which most of the conquests on both sides were 
restored. France especially gave up the places which 
had been seized in Germany, except the great city of 
Strassburg, which she was allowed to keep. 

3. 'War of the Spanish Succession. — 
Another war began in 1700, on the death of Charles 
the Second of Spain. This is called the War of the 
Spanish Succession. As Charles had no children, 
there was much doubt who should succeed to his 
dominions, and several treaties had been made be- 
tireen England and the United Provinces, France, and 
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the Empire, fo hinder the "whole of the Spanish 
dominions from being any longer united. By the last 
treaty they were to be divided among the several 
claimants, and the Crown of Spain itself was to pass 
to the Archduke Charles of Austria, the son of the 
Emperor Leopold. But when King Charles of Spain 
died, it was found that he had left the whole of his 
dominions to Philip of Anjm, the grandson of the 
King of France, Philip the Fifth therefore succeeded 
to the Crown of Spain. But war broke out in 1701 ; 
the Emperor, England, the United Provinces, Bran- 
denburg or Prussia {whichever we as:e now to call it), 
and afterwards Savoy, all took part in it. This was 
the war in which the Duke of Marlborough carried on 
his great campaigns in the Netherlands, and in which 
England got possession of Gibraltar. The war went 
on in all parts with various success till 1713 and 
1714, when it was ended by the Treaties of Utrecht 
and Rastadt. By these treaties the great Spanish 
monarchy was dnided, m a way of -which we shall s^y 
more when we come to the several countries whn,ii 
were concerned in the division But Philip ktpt 
Spain and ihe Indies, that is, the distant possessions 
of Spain in America and elsewhere, so that Lewis 
succeeded so far that he had established his grandson 
on the throne of Spaia But m this Ust war he had 
made no such conquests for his own kingdom as he 
had made in his earlier wars. And these constant 
wars, and his despotic government at home, had 
greatly weakened and impoverished his kingdom It 
was weakened above all by Lewis's persecutions of the 
Protestants. In 1685 he icvoked the Bdid of Nantes, 
which had been granted m their favour by Henry the 
Fourth. A most cruel persecution toUowed, clnefly in 
the South, where the Protestants were most numerous. 
This was a great blow for France, as crowds of skilful 
and industrious men left the counlry, and carried their 
fikilt to England and elsewhere. But, as far as mere 
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military glory went, there liad as yet ijeen no time 
when France had had so large a share of it as dining 
the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth. 

4. England. — It marks the great position which 
France held during this time, that, in telling tlie 
history of France, we have to tell so large a part 
of the history of all Western Europe. But this 
was a most important time, both in England and 
in other countries. From the execution of Charles 
the First in 1649 to the Restoration of his son 
Charles the Second in 1660, England was a common- 
wealth. During the first years jrfter the King's death, 
the Long Parliament, which had overthrown him, kept 
the government in its own hands. But in 1653 the 
great geneial of the Parliament, Oliver Cromwell, took 
on himself the chief power by the title of Lord Pro- 
tector, for, like Cfesar at Rome, he did not dare to call 
himself King. He kept his power till his death in 
1658, and then came a time of confusion till the 
Restaratimi of Charles the Second. Under the govern- 
ment of the Parliament and of the Protector, England 
rose again to the place, or more than the place, in 
Europe which she had held under Elizabeth, atid 
which she had lost under the first two Stewart Kings. 
Scotland, where Charles the Second had been acknow- 
ledged King after his father's death, was now united 
with England. Ireland was conquered as it had nevet 
been conquered before. A war was waged with the 
United Provinces, in which the great admirals of the 
two commonwealths, Blake on the English side, ajid 
De Ruyter and Van Tromp on the Dutch, won vic- 
tories over each other. The Island oi Jamaica in the 
West Indies was won from Spain ; the Protector inter- 
fered to protect the Protestants in Savoy, who were 
persecuted by their Duke, and he made favourable 
treaties with most of the powers of Europe. Ail this 
was changed after Charles the Second came to the 
Crown; for he had no care for the honour of the 
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nation, and lie actually was in the pay of Lewis of 
France. The secret object of their schemes was to set 
up absolute power and the Roman Catholic religion 
in England. Charles first made men angry in 1663 by 
selling Dunkirk to the French King. Then followed 
a war with the United Provinces from 1664 to 1667, 
just at the time when the J'lague of London happened 
in 1665, and the Great Firgm 1666. In this war the 
Dutch fleet sailed up the Thames, a thing which no 
enemy's fleet had done since the old times of the 
Danes. In this war Lewis professed to be on the side 
of the Dutch, but intrigues were going on between hira 
and Charles. Though in 1668 a Tripk Alliance was 
concluded between England, Sweden, and the United 
Provinces, to check the advance of France ; yet, when 
Leivis invaded Holland in 1672, Chailes joined him, 
and another naval war between England and the United 
Provinces followed. Peace however v/as made the 
next year, and after a while Mary, the niece of 
Charles and daughter of James Duke of York, was 
married to her cousin William, Prince of Orange. In 
1685 James came to the throne. He had openly 
becoiae a Roman Catholic, and his illegal doings in 
favour of those of bis own religion at last obliged him 
to leave the country, and William and Mary were 
chosen King and Queen, 

5. Great Britain. — The effects of the Revolution 
which placed William and Mary on the throne were 
different in the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. In England the old laws and liberties 
were restored after a time of misgovemment. In 
Scotland, which, at the restoration of Charles tiie 
Second, had again become a separate kingdom, the 
Stuart Kings had tried in vain to force the rites and 
government of the English Church on a people who 
preferred a system departing further from that of Rome. 
William and Mary were therefore gladly chosen 
til Scotland, and tite Presbyterian Church was finally 
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establisheA But in Irelancl, where the mass of the 
people were Roman Catholics, the cause of James ivas 
maintained for a wliile. But in the end Ireland was 
more thoroughly conquered than ever, and tlie native 
Koman Catholic inhabitants were ground down for 
a long while under the dominion of the Protestant 
English. Thus tlie Scots gained their freedom and the 
establishment of their own religion by the same revo 
lutaon which enslaved Ireland. In T707, in the reiga of 
Queen Anne, who succeeded William, England and 
Scotland were joined together into one kingdom, with 
one Parliament, called the Kingdom of Great Britain, 
while Ireland remained a separate and dependent 
kingdom. Meanwhile, after the election of William 
and Mary, now that the same man was King of 
England and Stadholder of Holland, England took a 
leading part, as we have already said, iu the last two 
wars against Lewis. By the Treaty of Utrecht, Eng- 
land, or we should now rather say Great Britain, 
gained the fortress of Gibraltar, which we have kept 
ever since, and the island of Minorca. This was the 
EngUsh share in the partition of the Spanish monarchy, 
and it was our first possession in the Mediterranean. 
Tangier had been an English possession during the 
reign of Charles the Second, but Tangier lies outside 
the Strait. In all these ways England became more 
mixed up with continental affairs than she had been 
before, and this was sdll more the case when, just be- 
fore the death of Lewis the Fourteenth, the Crown of 
Great Britain passed to a foreign prince who was 
actually a reigning sovereign, which William was- not, 
except in his little principality of Orange. This was 
George Elector of Hanover, a descendant of James the 
First in the female line, who, as neither William nor 
Anne left any children, was chosen by Parliament to 
succeed, as being the next Protestant heir. Thus 
England had again, after so m^jy years, a King who 
oonid not speak English. 
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6. Germany and Hungary. —We have seen 
how utterly the power of the Emperors came to an 
end by the Peace of Westphalia; and the next Em- 
peror, Leopold, who succeeded Ferdinand the Third in 
1658 and reigned till 1705, was not a man likely to set 
it up again. The German princes now did much as 
they pleased, and many of them did not scruple to 
become the allies of Lewis. In fact, in a great part of 
Geniiaoy the King of France was much more truly the 
head than the Emperor. The most famous German, 
prince of this time was the Great Elector of Brandeo. 
burg, Frederick William, who has been already spoken 
of as taking a part in the war against Lewis. It 
was under him that the House of Hohenzolleni 
began to rise to greatness. He inherited and gained 
several fresh territories in Germany, and, as we have 
seen, he made his Duchy of Prussia independait of 
Poland. His son Frederick, the first King of Prussia 
took part against France in the War of the Spanish 
Succession ; he also iiiiierited a possession at a great 
distance, namely the Principality of Naifchhtel in the 
old Kingdom of Bui^undy, This small state was in 
close alliance with the Canton of Bern, and it has 
since become a part of Switzerland. The next King, 
Frederick William the First, who succeeded in 1713, 
received some further additions to liis territories in 
western Germany \,y the Peace of Utreclit. Tlius 
Prussia, as it must now be called rather than Brofidat- 
kurg, was advancing step by step to the position of a 
great power in Europe. The Emperor Leopold mean- 
while, besides the wars with France, had mudi to do 
in his kingdom of Hungary, both with the wars against 
the Turks and with the revolts of the Hungarians them- 
selves, who were stirred up by his cruel persecutions 
of the Protestants. The Protestants did not scruple 
to join with the "Turks, and we can liardly wonder at 
them; for the Clirisiian subjects of a Mahometan 
power, thougli they are dealt with as an inferior 
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people, are not denisd the free exercise of their re- 
tigron. In 1683 the Turks besieged Vienna, which was 
delivered hy John Sobieski, Kttig of Poland, and Cluirles 
Duke 0/ Lorraine. After this the war went on, and the 
Turks nere gradually driven out of the part of Hungary 
which they held, and peace was made at CarlowiJz in 
i6()9. In the midst of all this the crown of Elungary, 
which, though it had been so long in the Austrian 
family, was still by law elective, was made hereditary in 
1687. Leopold then gave up the kingdom to his son 
Joseph, who in 1690 was chosen King of the Romans, 
and succeeded his father as Emperor in 1705- He 
took a leading part in all the affairs of Europe during 
his time. The war with France went on, and so did the 
civil wars in Hungary, till 1711, after which we liear 
of no more revolts for a long while. In that year 
Joseph died, and was succeeded by Charles l/ie Sixth. 
He it was whom the Allies had wished to make King 
of Spain, and now the fear of uniting Spain with the 
dominions of the House of Austria helped to incline 
the Allies to peace. By the terms of peace the Housij 
of Austria got, as its share of Spanish dominions, all 
that remained of the Spanish Netherlands, the King- 
doms of Naples and Sardinia, and the Duchy of Milan, 
except some parts which were given to the Duke of 
Savoy. In i7r5 another war began with the Turks, 
which was ended in 1718 by the Peace of Pasmrowitz, 
by which more territory was won, including ^i^^«(/e 
tlie capita! of Servia. Thus the House of Austria, 
whose archdukes were so regularly chosen emperors, 
gained a great increase of territory during this period, 
but it all went to the advantage of the House of 
Austria, not at all to the advantage of what was still 
called the Roman Empire. 

7. The Spanish Peninsula. — The history of 
Spain during this time has pretty well been told 
already. The power which had been so great 
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been so great under Charles the Fifth and Philip the 
Second had now sunk to nothing, and Spain was dis- 
puted about by other powers without their asking the 
consent of its own people. Bu-t of the competitors for 
the Spanish Crown the Spaniards certainly preferred 
the French candidate to the Austrian, except in Cata- 
lonia, where the people took the other side. They 
had been deceived by the French in earlier wars, 
Portugal duriug this lime has hardly any general his- 
tory. At first it took the side of the Frencii, and 
afterwards that of the allies. And we must not forget 
that, besides the loss of its possessions in different parts 
of Europe, Spain itself suffered dismemberment. For, 
as we have seen, England got, not ooly the island of 
Minorca, but aJso the fortress of Gibraltar oa the 
mainland of Spain itself. 

S. Advance of Savoy. — Italy also has very little 
history during these times. From this time ojiwards 
we shall find both Italy and the Netlierlands used as a 
kind of battle-field for the wars of other nations. We 
have seen how, by the Treaty of Utrecht, several parts 
of Italy were again made to change masters, and how, 
for the first time since Charles the Fifth, the Emperor, 
though we can no longer say the Empire, again became 
an important pow&r in Italy. But there are two iri- 
dependent states in Italy of whose history some ac- 
count must be given. The House of Savoy was steadily 
making its way. From the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century the Dukes of Savoy had sought to add 
to their dominions the possessiotis of the comnnon- 
wealth of Genoa, and also whatever they might be able 
to win in Lombardy, which was then divided between 
the commonwealth of Venice and the Kings of Spain 
as Dukes of Milan. Genoa they were not to win for 
a long time ; but,, by taking a part dexterously, and 
not very scrupulously, in every war, they always con^ 
trived to gain something by each treaty of peace. 
Thus Diike Victor Amadsus the Second took a part ic 
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both the wars "of the Allies against France. He gained 
in some campaigns and lost in others ; he changed aides 
more than once ; but he gained an increase of territory 
both by the Peace of Ryswick and by the Peace of 
UtrechL His gains by this last peace were very great ; 
he gained a part of tlie Duchy of Milan, and, more 
than this, he became a King. The Dukes of Savoy had 
for a long time claimed to be Kiiigs of Cyprus and 
Jetusakm, but these were mere nominal kingdoms. 
But now Victor Amadeus became really King of the 
Island of Sicily, wh'Je the kingdom on the mainland 
went to tile Emperor. The Two Sicilies were thus 
again divided, as they had been in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The Dukes of Savoy m all tJiis 
show a marked contrast to the other princes of Italy, 
and the corruption whicli had spread itself over most 
parts of Italy under the Spanish domination had har<lly 
touched their dominions. They were ti\us able to do 
great things ; and, though their policy as yet was purely 
selfish, they were really laying the foundation of the 
power which in our own time has grown into the re- 
stored Kingdom of Italy. 

9. Wars of Venice. — The other Italian state of 
which some account must be given during this time 
was the commonwealth of Venice, which was still 
nobly playing its part as the champion of Christendom 
against the Turks. Cyprus had been lost, but tiie 
Venetians still kept Crete. But in 1645 the Turks 
attacked the island, and a war in its defence went on 
for twenty-four years. This war, as the greater part of 
it was taken up by the siege of the town of Candia, 
was commonly called the War of Candia. The Vene- 
tians were helped, just as in the old tiroes of the 
Crusades, by volunteers and others from various }>arts 
of Europe, from France, Spain, England, and Savoy ; 
but at last, in 1669, Candia could no longer hold out, 
and the whole island passed to the Turks. In 16S4 
the Venetians joined the Emperor Leopold and the 
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Poles in their war with the Turks, and presently Fran- 
cesco Morosini, who had commanded at Candia, con- 
quered the whole of Pelopomihos, and was afterwards 
elected Dc^e, It was in this war that the Parthenon, 
the great temple at Athens, which had become a church 
under the Eastern Emperors and a powder-magazine 
under the Turks, was finally broken down when Moro- 
pini was besieging Athens. Peioponnesos was con- 
firmed to Venice in the Peace of Carlowitz in 1699, 
but it was won back by the Turks in 17 15, as well as 
ali that Venice still kept in the East, except the Ionian 
Islands and one or two points on the west coast of 
Epeiros. In I7i6the Turks in vain tried to take Corfu, 
but in 1718 the Emperor Charles forsook Venice jast 
when there was a chance of winning back Peloponn&sos. 
With the Peace of Passarowits in that year the history 
of the wars of Venice in the East, which had gone on 
ever since the taking erf Constantinople in 1204, came 
to an end. 

10. The United Provinces. — During all this 
time the Seven United Provinces, as what we have 
already said will show, held a mucli higher position in 
Europe and the world in general than could have been 
looked for from the extent of their territories. And 
they did this notwithstandinf; an awkward coiistitatioa 
in which each of the states of which the Confedei-a- 
tion was made up kept nearly all the rights of sove- 
reignty. In Holland, which was the leading province 
of the seven, there was a chief magistrate called a 
Stadholder, who often held the same office in other 
provinces also. This office had passed on for some 
generations, almost as if it had been hereditary, in the 
family of the Princes of Orange. But, when William 
the Second— -a.^ it is most convenient to call him, 
though he was really the Ninth in his own principality 
of Orange— died in 1650, his son William the Third 
was not yet born, and the office of Stadholder v/as 
formally abolished in 16Q7. At this time the States 
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were chiefly '«i by a famous statesman of Hullaini, 
fohn de Witt, but in 1672 tliere was a revolution ; De 
Witt and his brother were murdered,, and the Prince 
was appointed Stadholder. It was he who carried on 
the great defence of the Provinces against France, bin 
after his death the office of Stadholder was again 
abolished for a long while. 

II. The Northern Kingdoms. — Sweden, like 
the United Provinces, held during all this time a 
greater position in Europe than it was really able to 
keep. Queen Christina abdicated in 1654 ; the wars 
went on during the time of the next King, Charles tht 
Tenth, and in 1660 Charles the Eleventh concluded the 
Treaties of OUva and Copenhagen, by which Sweden 
gained almost all Lhionia from Poland, and obtained 
from Denmark all that part of Denmark which lay 
within the northern peninsula, so that Denmark now 
kept only Jiitland and the islands. Sweden now had 
greater territories than it had at any time before or 
since, and in this King's reign, in 1682, the royal 
power was made absolute by law. The same had been 
done in Denmark in 1660, in the reign of Frederick 
the Third. Then, in 1697, came the femous Charles 
the Twelfth. He was presently attacked by Denmark, 
Poland, and Russia all at onoe. He first beat the 
Danes, and then the Russians in the famous battle of 
Narva; then he passed on into Poland, where he 
deposed one King and set up another ; then he passed 
on into Russii, where at last he was defeated at 
Puttowa, and had to take shelter in the Turkish 
dominions at Beiider. There he stayed in a kind of 
captivity for a while, but in 1714 he made his way 
almost alone to Stralsund in his Pomeranian domin- 
ions, where he was besieged by the forces of Denmark, 
Prussia, and Saxony. In 17 18 he was killed in attack-. 
ing Freda-ickshall in Norway. His sister Ulriea suc- 
ceeded him. Absolute monarchy was now again 
abolished, and the royal powers were made very small 
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In ijao and 1721 peace was made by Sweden with 
her various enemies, and the Swedish doiflinions were 
cut short in all parts. Livonia and the neiglihouring 
land were given up to Russia, whose territories 
now reached to the Baltic. Brenun and Verdai were 
given up to Hanover, and part of Swedish Pomerania 
to Prussia. So of the fruits of the German victories of 
Gustavus Adolphus nothing was left except part of 
Pomerania and the town of Wismar; but the Scandi- 
navian territories which had been won from Denmark 
in the last century were still kept. Charles the Twelfth 
had won victories wliich astonished tbe whole 
world, but be taxed the resonrces of his kingdom be 
yond its strengtii, and since his time Sweden has never 
been what it was during the whole of tiie seventeenth 
century. But, on the o^er hand, Sweden now reached 
to the extreme south of her own peninsula, and was 
no longer cut off by Denmark from the western seas. 
In fact Sweden has to some extent, like Savoy, 
gained territory at one end and lost it at the other, 
though tlie gains have been greater in ibe case of 
Savoy and tbe losses in the case of Sweden. 

12. Russia and Poland. — We need say but 
little about tbe Iiistory of Russia in this chapter, 
because its wonderful advances towards the end of 
this time will come better as a connected story in the 
next chapter. Poland meanwhile had, as we have 
seen, to give up her new territory of Livonia to 
Sweden, and presently, in 1672, she had to give up 
the border province of Podolia to the Turks, and to 
submit to pay a tribute. But in r674 tlie Poles chose 
as their King their own famous general, fo/m SobUiki, 
tlie same who delivered Vienna m 11383. Both before 
and after he became King, he won several victories over 
the Turks. He got back part of the lost territories, and 
fur 3 time joined Moldavia and WallacMa to Poland ; 
these are the two Daimbian principalities of which 
tliere has been much talk of late years. These coD- 
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quests were not long kept. Sobieski died in 1696, 
and the Poles did not choose a new King for more 
than a year. Then they chose Frederick Augustus^ 
Elector of Saxony, who turned CathoHc to receive the 
Croi.™, since which time the Electors and Kings ol 
Saxony hav« been Catholics, while their people have 
remained Protestant This King is called Angiistus 
the Strong, He won back tbe strong town of Kami- 
niec from the Turks ; but, having joined the league 
against Charles the 'I'welfth of Sweden, he was utterly 
overthrown in 1702. Charles called on the Poles to 
depose Augustus and choose a new King; so in 1704 
they chose one of their own nobles, Stanislaus 
Leszczyttski. But he reigned no longer than Charles 
could help him, and, afier Charles's defeat at Pultowa 
and after a civil war in Poland, Augustus was brought 
back. Poland was now falling very fast from the high 
pl.ice which it had once held in Europe. 

13. The Turks.— The chief events in the history 
of the Turks have already been told when we spoke 
of their wars with Venice and in Hungary. Thougli 
lliey conquered Crete and recovered Peloponnesos, yet 
on the whole the power of tiie Ottomans was going 
down. Sorne of the Sultans, like Mahomet the Fourth, 
in wliose time Vienna was besieged, were men of 
spirit, and Mahomet sometimes commanded liis own 
armies, but some were very weak men indeed, and none 
were like the great series of Sultans who had founded 
the Ottoman dominion. One great reason for tlie 
decline of the Ottoman power was that the tribute ol 
children was no longer regularly levied on tlie sub- 
ject nations. The Janissaries had become a kind of 
hereditaiy caste, and their old spirit was quite gone. 
In former times all the best servants of the Sultans, 
both in war and peace, had come from among the 
tribute children. Now that the tribute was no longer 
lened, the Sitltans had no longer the si 
of able and faitliful servants, and the subjec 
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were no longer deprived of the men who were most 
fitted to be their leaders. As long as the tribute was 
levied, we may say that the subject nations could not 
revolt. As it was, we do not hear of any revolts for 
some time to come, but the subject nations now began 
to gain strength and their masters became weaker, 

14. European Settlements in India. — The 
English dominion in India began during this time. 
The great sailors of Elizabeth's time had made their 
way into the Indian seas as well as into those of the 
West, and a systematic trade with India, carried on, 
as was usual in those days, by a Company, began in 
the times of James the First. The English merchants 
had at first to withstand the opposition of the Dutch 
in the islands, and of the Portuguese on the mainland. 
The Dutch had got possession of the islands called 
the Spue Islands, which form part of the great group 
of islands which lie beyond the two peninsulas of 
India, and in 1613 great indignation was caused by 
what was called the Massacre of Amboyna, when 
several Englishmen were put to death by a sentence 
of the Dutch Court in the island. With India itself 
the English began to trade in a regular manner about 
1613, when they received a chatter from tlie reigning 
Emperor Jeliangir. The great power in India was 
now the Mogul Empire, which was ruled by Mahometan 
princes, sprung from Babsr, a descendant of Timottr, 
who established himself in India in 1536. His grand- 
son Akbar, in whose time the Mogul dominion was 
spread over the greater part of India, was the greatest 
and best of all Mahometan rulers. But in truth he 
gave up Mahometanism, and set up a new religion 
of his own. Jehangir was his son. The first seitie- 
niente in India were merely factories for trade, but in 
those distant sea-s it was needful for merchants to 
fortify their factories, and to have ships which could 
withstand an enemy. Commercial enterprises thus 
gradually changed into political and military enter- 
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prises, and the Company, which was at first merely a 
company of traders, came to Iiave its dominions and 
armies like a sovereign prince or commonwealth, and 
in the end to have rule over nearly all India. These 
times however are yet to come ; but the story of the 
English power in India is sorac:hing like the history of 
Rome; wherever the English merchants settled and 
fortified their factories, their dominion really began. 
Their iirst settlement was at Sural; one whicli be- 
came of more importance began at Madras in 1640 ; 
and in 1663 the King of England, as distinguished 
from the English trading Company, first became pos- 
sessed of a dominion in India. This was Bombay, 
wliicli was given to England by Portugal on the mar- 
riage of Charles the Second to the Portuguese Infanta 
Katharine. But this new dominion was before long 
granted by the King to the Company. In 1698 
began the English settlement at Calcutta, and these 
three, Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, remained the 
chief seats of the British dominion in India. During 
all this time there were many disputes between dif- 
ferent sets of merchants about the right of trading 
with India, till at last, in 1708, the East India Com- 
pany was put on the footing which it kept long after, 
and under which it gradually obtained either sove- 
reignty or commanding influence in most parts of 
India. By this time the Mogul Empire was much 
weaker than it had been at the time when the English 
first settled. Shah Jehan, the son of Jehangir, who 
reigned from 1627 to 1658, was a great prince, but 
under his son Aiirungsebe, who reigned from 1658 to 
1707, being thus nearly contemporary with Lewis the 
Fourteenth, the Empire, though outwardly at its 
highest pitch of splendour, was really falling to pieces. 
For Aiirungzebe was a booted Mahometan, and hia 
intolerance led to a revolt of the Mahraitas, a Hindoo 
people who founded a great dominion in Central 
India. And presently the rulers of the different pro- 
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vinces under the Mogul Emperors began to grow into 
independent princes, keeping up only a nominal sub- 
mission to the Great Mogul, as he was called. This 
is the same thing as we have seen so often in other 
parts of the world, in the Caliphate and in the Empire 
and in the kingdom of France. By these means the 
progress of the English in India was much helped. 
But we must remember that during all this time there 
was no sign at all that the English were likely to come 
to be the head power in India. There were as yet no- 
thing more than one set of traders and settlers among 
others, Portuguese, Dutch, French, and Danish. 
Some of these settlements of other nations remain 
still, though the English have so greatly outstripped 
them. But with the islands— except Ceylon, which 
lies close to the peninsula, as Sicily does to Italy — the 
English' have had but little to do. They have always 
chiefly belonged to the Dutch and Spaniards. 

15. European Colonization in America.— 
During all this time colonization was going on briskly. 
The two great maritime aiid commercial powers, Eng- 
land and the United Provinces, now took the lead in 
it. It was now that England was rising to her great 
position by sea, and her new power led both to the 
foundation of new colonies and to the conquest of the 
colonies of other European nations. The Spaniards 
and Portiigueise kept their great possessions in America, 
though the Spanish power had utterly gone down in 
the New World as well as in the Old. The Dutch 
colony of New Netherland was flourishing, though the 
Dutch and English often had quarrels. In 1638 the 
Swedes also, now that Sweden had become a great 
power, set up a colony on Delaware Bay, but in 1655 
this colony was conquered by the Dutch, and was 
joined to their own New Netherland. But New 
Netherland itself did not last very long, for it was 
conquered during the first war between the Dutch and 
the English in Charles the Second's time, and several 
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English colomes were made out of parts of it The 
chief town. New Amsierdain, changed its name co 
New York, in honour of the king's brother, James 
Duke of York. Other colonies were planted during 
Charles the Second's time, as Carolina and New/a-sey, 
and especially Pennsylvania, which was planted by the 
famous Qua)ir William Penn, who made laws for bis 
colony, and established greater toleration in religion 
than was to be found anywhere else. Meanwhile the 
French claimed to 1/old all the vast regions to the 
north and west of the English colonies, and, whenever 
there was war between France and Engl^id in Europe, 
there was also war between the French and English 
colonies in America. By the Peace of Utrecht in 
1713 the French colony of Acadie was given up to 
Great Britain, and became the colony of Nova Scotia. 
But, on the other hand, the French were really coloniz- 
ing at the mouth of tlie Mississippi, in their province 
ai Louisiana, and in 1718 they founded the city of 
Nei0 Orleans. The last of the English colonies in 
these parts was Georgia, which was founded in 1733. 
This made up the number of the thirteeen colonies in 
North America, which still remain as tlie thirteen 
oldest States of tlie American Union. 

16. Summary. — Tlius, during this period, France 
gained a great increase of territory, and niofe than 
once she caused great alliances to be formed to with- 
stand her. The great Spanish monarchy was divid'ed, 
all its outlying possessions in Europe being separated 
from Spain. England and Scotland were more firmly 
joined together, and began to take a leading part in 
ali continental aflairs, and Great Britain for the first 
time won a footing in tlie Mediterranean. In Ger- 
many the Emperors became mere Austrian princes: 
but, as Austrian princes, they gained a great increase 
of power, both- in Italy, from which they had so long 
been shut out, and in South- Eastern Europe as Kings 
of Hungary. In Northern Germany also we see the 
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beginning of a great and more strictly German power 
in the growth of Brandenburg or Prussia. In Ita!y, 
Savoy advanced, and Venice still maintained a gallant, 
though on the whole a losing, light against the Turks. 
In Northern Europe Sweden had, by tlie end of the 
period, quite lost ihe great position which it held at 
the beginning, though it had gained some territory at 
the expense of Denmark. Poland was fast sinking, 
while the greatness of Russia was beginning. The 
power of the Turks was now much less to be feared, 
and, if they gained territory from Venice, they lost 
their possessions in Hungary and the neig^ibouring 
lands. In India the Dutch drove the Portuguese 
from the Islands, and the English settlements in India 
itself begao. Colonization went on steadily in North 
America, and the English colonies were decidedly 
getting the upper hand. In the way of learning arid 
literature, the United Provinces still produced great 
scholars and political writers ; but for literature in 
their own tongues England and France certainly stood 
at the head. Many of the most famous writers of 
both those languages, and also some of the chief 
philosophers, belong to this time, Spain and Italy 
had greatly sunk ; and Germany had not tlioroiiglily 
recovered from the Thirty Years' War, thougli it is im- 
possible not to mention the great scholar and philo- 
sopher Leibnitz. Generally, French inlluence had 
too much power in Germany just now for anything 
very original to be done. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE RISE OF RUSSIA, 

Character of the period (i) — rivalry of Austria and 
Prussia {^—revival of the po-wer of Spain; reign of 
the Emperor Charles the Sixth ; exchange of the King- 
doms of Sardinia and Sieify (2) — War of the Folish 
Election (2) — the Pragmatic Sanction (z) — War of the 
Austrian Succession/ Prussian conquest of Silesia j 
election of Charles the SeveiUh (3) — Maria Theresa; 
her husband Francis elected Emperor {^^^Frederick 
the Great; the Seven Year^ War l^)— reign of Joseph 
the Second (3) — the Hanoverian Kings in Englatid; 
attempt of the Pretender; dealings vnth France, Spain, 
and Sineden (4) — War •with Spain ; share of England 
in continental wars; adtninistration of Pitt (4,) — 
revolt of the American colonies; loar ■with France and 
Spain (4.) — independence of Ireland (4) — reign of Leads 
the Fifteenth; annexation of Corsica and Lorraine (;) 
— improved state of things tn Spain; the Family Com- 
pact; administration of Pon^.al in Portugal (6) — 
changes in Italy; advance of Savoy; revclution in 
Genoa and Corsica {j)—^the Popes (7)-~/leign of Peter 
the Great in Russia; his coiigiiests from Sweden and 
other powers; rise of Russia {&)— reigns of women in 
Russia; Catharine the Second; conquest of Crim 
Tariary {%)—a_fairs of Poland; the three partitions (8) 
— loss of power and territory by Smeden; state of 
Denmark and the Duchies {q^—affairs of the Nether- 
lands; the Stadholders in the Ihtited Provinces made 
hereditary; revolts in the Austrian Netherlands (10) 
— success of tfieTuris against Avsiriain) — their wars 
with Russia; successive losses of territory j dealings 
of Russia with the Christian nations {li)— growth of 
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thi English power in India; career of Cli'vi ; relatiim 
of England to the nati'se states; trial of Warren 
Hastings (iz) — tite Engliih Colonies iit America; 
conquest of Canada {i-£)--~reval( oftlie colonies; foitn- 
dation of the United Stales (13) — cession of Florida 
UsjSummar/ (14). 



I, Character of the Period. — The greatest 
change which took place in Europe diarirg the time to 
which we have noiv come was undoiibtediy the growth 
of the great power of Jiussta. No other state in 
Europe changed in anything Uke the same degree till 
quite the last years of the eighteenth century. Still 
Russia did not come to at all the same kind of rank 
which had been held by France, and, before tliat, by 
Spain. Nor did Russia rise to its greatness by dis- 
placing France in the way in which France rose by 
displacing Spain. Therefore, though this chapter is 
called after the greatest event of the period, still 
Russia will not be the centre of our story in the same 
way that the Empire was for so long, and afterwards 
Spain and France, In fact there is not during this 
time any one power in Europe which stands out in any 
marked way above all others. There ai'e several great 
powers which are much more nearly on a level than 
before, and among them one very important one is 
growing up in the form of Prussia, Indeed a great 
part of this period is taken up with rivalries between 
France and England, and between Prussia and Austria. 
And it is specially characteristic of this time that 
France and Spain, the two great Bourbon powers are 
commonly allied against England. In short, no power 
in Europe held a higher place at this time than 
Great Britain. Without exercising any general do- 
minion or making any general conquests, England 
had 3. hand in nearly everything that went on, But 
we must, in this chapter, make the Imperial House 
of Austria, the centre of our story, as hardly anything 
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happened during this whole time in which that House 
had not a direct shara 

2. The Reign of Charles the Sixth— The 
greater part of the German history of thia period is 
taken up with the rivalry between the Austrian House, 
the family of the Kings of Hungary and Archdukes ai 
Austria, out of whom the Emperors were now chosen 
almost as a matter of course, and the House of Hokcn- 
zoUern, the House of the Kmgs of Prussia and Electors 
of Brandenburg, who had begun to rise into greatness 
under the Great Elector But this did not begin 
till some time later not till alter the death of the 
Emperor Charles the bixth 1 he first aisturbance 
came — what we should hardly have expected — from 
Spain. The new Fiench King of Spain, Philip tiie 
Fifth, under his minister. Cardinal Alberoni, tried to 
get back the lands whicli, Spain had lost, especially 
the kingdom of Sardinia, which had passed to the 
Emperor, and that of Sicily, which had passed to the 
Duke of Savoy. The Spaniards actually conquered 
Sa'iliaia, and went some way towards conqiieri-ng 
Sicily. But France, England, and the United Provin- 
ces presently joined the Emperor in the Quadruple 
Alliance against Spain, and the end of it was that 
Spain had to give up her projects, and the Emperor 
and the King of Sicily exchanged their two Italian 
kingdoms. Thus the Emperor Charles the Sixth 
became King of the Two Sicilies, like Frederick the 
Second, and the Dukes of Savoy became Kings of 
Sardinia, the title by which they were known till 
the present King became King of Italy. This was 
in 1720, and in the same year the Emperor made 
what is called a Pragmatic Sanction, which was 
guaranteed by the chief powers of Europe, and by 
which all his hereditary dominions, Hungary, Sicily, 
Austria, and the rest, were to pass to his heirs female, 
in case he left no son. Presently this Emperor got 
entangled in a series of unsuccessful wars. On the 
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death of Augustus the Strong, in 1733, there was a 
double election to the crown of Poland between 
FredericJt Augustus Elector cf Saxony, the son of the 
late king, and Stanislaus, who had before been made 
King by Charles the Twelfth. The Emperor and 
Russia suppoited Augustus, but, as Lewis the Fifteenth 
had married the daughter of Stanislaus, he took upon 
him to make war on the Emperor, and he was joined 
by Charles Mmmanud the Third, King of Sardinia, 
and by Philip of Spain, or "^ther by his wife F.liza- 
beth of Parma, both of whom had designs on the 
Austrian possessions in Italy. Thus a war took place, 
in which the two Bourbon Kings were joined against 
the Emperor, and in which for once England took 
no part. TJie end of this war, called the War of the 
Polish Election, was that the House of Austria lost 
the greater part of its Italian dominions. There was, 
as usual, a good deal of shifting among the smaller 
duchies, but the important changes were that the 
Two Sicilies were given to a younger son of the King of 
Spain — making a third Bourbon kingdom in Europe — 
and part of the Duchy of Milan was given to the King 
of Sardinia, whose frontier, as nsu^, thus advanced 
a little. And Dot only the House of Austria, but 
the Empire also ]ost, for it was settled that the Duchy 
of Lorraine, a hef of the Empire, should pass to 
Stanislaus — who gave up his claim to the crown of 
Poland — for life, and should be joined to France at 
his death. Thus France again advanced at the es- 
pense of Germany. The Duke of Lorraine, Francis, 
who had married Maria Theresa, the daughter of the 
Emperor Charles, got the succession to the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany, where the line of the Medici was 
dying out, instead of his own Duchy of Lorraine, 

3. The Wars of Austria .md Prussia. — It 
was in this way settled tliat the hereditary dominions 
ijfthe House of Austria should pass to the House of 
Lorraiiu, as representing the House of Habsburg in the 
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femafe line. And it was no doubt expected that the 
Empire and the Kingdom of Germany wouliJ pass 
quietly along with the hereditary states. And ail this 
did happen in the end, but not till after much disput- 
ing and fighting. When the Emperor Charles died in 
1740, all his hereditary dominions, the Kingdoms of 
Hungary and Bohemia, tbe Archduchy of Austria, and 
the rest, passed, according to the Pragmatic Sanction, 
to his daughter Maria Theresa, who was of course 
called by her iiighest title, that of Qumi of Hungary. 
The Empire of course was at the disposal of the 
Electors, and there was an interregnum of two years. 
But, notwithstanding the Pragmatic Sanction, various 
princes began to lay claim to the whole, or to particu- 
lar parts, of the dominions of the House of Austria. 
Above all, Charles Elector of Bavaria gave himselt 
out aa the rightful heir, and his claim was supported 
by France. Meanwhile Frederick the Second of Prussia, 
commonly called Frederick the Great, who had just 
succeeded his father Frederick William, and had in- 
herited from him a well-disciplined army, put forth 3 
claim to the greater part of the Duchy of Silesia, and 
presently took possession of it by force. The next 
year tlie French and Bavarians overran Austria; and 
in 1743 the Elector of Bavaria was elected Emperor as 
Charles the Sevetiih. Maria Theresa had now to take 
refuge in Hungary, where, notwithstanding all that the 
Hungarians had suffered firom her predecessors, she 
found great zeal in her cause. Presently England and 
Sardinia casne to her help, and the war went on in 
Germany till 1745, when Charles the Seventh died, 
and Maria Theresa's husband Francis was elected 
Emperor. From this time she was called the Empress- 
Queen, being Queen of Hungary in her own right and 
Empress as wife of the Emperor Francis. The war 
went on between the Empress-Queen, England, and 
the United Provinces on one side, and France and 
Spain on the other, till 1 74S, when Silesia was formally 
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^veii up to tlie King of Prussia. It was under Fred- 
erick the Great that Prussia, the growth of whicli had 
begun under the Great Elector, rose to be one of the 
chief powers of Europe. He was a philosopher and 
writer, and, when he was not at war, lie did much to 
make things better within his kingdom. But there 
was a good deal more fighting to come before the end 
of his reign, for in 1756 another war broke out between 
him and the Empress-Queen. This was called the 
Siven Yiars' Waf. Now things turned about, for not 
only Russia, Poland, and Sweden, but even France 
was on the Austrian side, and Frederick was surround ed 
by enemies and left alone on the coptinent. England 
however joined him, and in 1762 Pder the Third of 
£ussia, who was a great admirer of Frederick, changed 
sides. The way in which Frederick bore up for so 
long against so many enemies was one of the greatest 
triumphs of military skill on record. There was another 
smaller war in Germany in 1777 about the succession 
of Bavaria, between Frederick and the Emperor Joieph 
the Sei:end. Joseph had been elected King of the 
Romans in 1764, and he succeeded his father in 1765, 
being also made hy his mother fellow-sovereign of her 
hereditary dominions. In 1780 Maria Theresa died, 
and Joseph reigned aione. Joseph had great schemes 
of reform iu all his dominions, but he was too fond of 
putting everything to rights according to his own 
notions, without regaid to the old laws of his different 
[ kingdoms, so that in the end he did more harm than 
good. In this way he tried to sweep away all the old 
institutions of Hungary, but just before his death 
in 1790 he restored them. He was succeeded by 
his brother, Leopold the Second, and he in 1792 by 
the last Emperor, Framis ike Secaiid. By this time 
quite a new state of things was beginning throughout 
Europe. 

4. Great Britain. — For a great part of this 
time during which Great Britain was so much mixed 
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up with the affairs of the continent, she had herself a 
foreign King. George the First cou!i] not even speak 
English, and he thought much more of his Electorate 
than of his Kingdom. The same may be said of 
George the Second also, though he had got so far as 
to speak English. Thus England got mixed up in 
several wars with which she had not much to do. At 
the beginning of George the First's reign, Lewis the 
Fourteenth, just before his death, abetted an attempt 
made in 17 15 by the son of James the Second, who 
called himself /awfj the Third, to win the crowns of 
England and Scotland, for of course he did not 
acknowledge the Union of the two kingdoms. This 
attempt failed, and England was on good terms, and 
even in alliance, with the Duke of Orleans, who was 
Regent for the young King Lewis the Fifteenth. This 
was the time when England joined with France and 
the Emperor Charles to withstand Spain. This time 
England really was threatened, for Spain now took up 
the cause of the Pretender, a.s did Charles of Sweden, 
who was angry because the King of Great Britain, as 
Elector of Hanover, had got his possessions in north- 
western Germany. In George the Second's re^ we 
had another war with Spain, which began in 1739, 
and which was forced on the King and his Minister, 
Str Robert Walpole by the general wish of the people, 
who were stirred up by tiles of wrongs done to English- 
men by the bpannrds in America. But little came 
of this war, except some additions to geographical 
knowledge in tlie "^hape of the famous voyages ot 
Lord Anson Then from 1741 to 1748, England 
plunged mto a war on the continent about 3 matter 
with nhich she hid nothing to do at all, namely the 
vrar of the Aust tan '^uc e^^ion, in which, as we have 
Been,England took the '•idc of the Queen of Hungary, 
and France that of the King of Prussia and tlie 
E nperor Charles the '3e\enth. Nothing came of this 
war either, as the English and French gave hack their 
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conquests to each other at tlie end of it; but it 
should be remembered that in 1745 the son of the 
old Pretender, Charles Edward, with French help, 
made an attempt to gain the British crowns for his 
father. ScotJand he actually did hold for a while, and 
he kept court at Edinburgh and even held Carlisle, 
but this rebellion was quelled, like the earlier one, at 
the Battle of CuUoden. Then a war with France arose 
out of the quarrels between the colonists of the t*o 
nations in America, and this war got mixed up with the 
Seven Years' War in Germany. Tho war, as far as 
England was concerned, was chiefly waged by sea and 
in America ; and under the administration of Mr. Pitt, 
afterwards Earl of Chatham, many victories and con- 
quests were made, especially in the year 1759. The 
war went on into the reign of George the Third, which 
began in 1760, and it was ended in 1763 by the Peaci 
of Paris, by which England got back mucii that had 
been lost by the war, and greatly enlarged her American 
possessions. But presently, in the reign of Geoi^e the 
Third, the greater part of those possessions were lost 
altogether. An attempt to impose taxes on the 
colonists led to resistance. The thirteen colonies, 
from New England to Georgia, revolted, and in 1776 
they decIaTe<] themselves independent, and thus made 
the beginning of the great Federal Republic of the 
United Stales. The French stepped in during the 
war to help the colonists, and they were presently 
joined by Spain and the United Provinces ; and, when 
peace was made in 1783, Great Britain had to ac- 
knowledge the independence of the States and to give 
back Minorca to Spain. But Gibraltar, her other 
Spanish possession, was kept, and its defence during 
this war against the forces of France and Spain is one 
of the exploits of which Englishmen are luost proud. 
In 1782 Ireland, which had hitherto been a kingdom 
dependent, first on England and then on Great 
&itain, became independent, the two kingdoms oi 
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Great Britain and Ireland now having the same King, 
but distinct and independent Parliaments. It was 
also during this time that the English power vastly 
exSendsd itself in India, but that will be better spoken 
of in a separate section. During all these wars Great 
Britain commonly kept herself to her position as 
an insular power. Slie made no attempt at winning 
continental dominion, as she had done in the times of 
the old wars with France. Her only outlying pos- 
sessions in Europe were Gibraltar and Minorca ; on 
the other hand, though foreign powers gave help to 
pretenders to the British Crown, there was no serious 
attempt on the part of any enemy to get possession of 
any part of the British islands. The true object of 
these wars was dominion in distant parts of the world, 
and the great gains and losses of England and France 
were not made in Europe, but in America and India. 
It marks quite a new state of things that this should 
be so. Europe had now ceased to be the only world 
of European nations. The great maritime powers 
held dominions in the East and West greater than 
they possessed at home ; and the colonies whicli 
England lost have grown into a great English-speaking 
nation in the New World. 

5, France.^The long reign of Lewis the Four- 
teenth was followed by the reign, nearly as long, of his 
great-grandson Lewis the Fifteenth, who also came to 
the crown in his childhood, and reigned tiil 1774- 
Lewis the Fourteenth, witli all that is to be said 
against him both as a man and as a King, was at least 
a ruler with a strong will, who had objects, and who 
largely carried those objects out. But Lewis the 
Fifteenth, though not without capacity, wiifullj^ gave 
himself up to vice and idleness and the dominion of 
unworthy favourites. Yet France, as we have already 
seen, kept up her position as a great power throughout 
his reign, and she even gained some increase of 
territory. We have already seen how France took a 
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once. Their chief leaders were the two Fa^H, father 
and son, of whom the second is by far the better 
known. The Genoese called in the French to help 
them, and at last, in 1768, they gave up their rights 
to France, and tbe French presently conquered the 
island. These annexations happened during the reign 
of Lewis the Fifteenth, during which time the internal 
state of the kingdom was getting worse and worse. 
His grandson Lewis the Sixteenth tried to make 
things better as well as he could ; but he was quite 
unfit for such a task, and he had in the end to suffei' 
for the misgovemment of his forefathers, and for the 
despotism under which they had brought their own 
kingdom and so many lands which they had added 
to it. 

6. Spain.— We have already seen that Spain 
under the new Bourbon dynasty, showed, perhaps 
because her dominions were now so much sniaillei, 
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mocli more of life t!ian she had shown during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. This was 
shown botli in a marked improvement in her govern- 
ment at home and in a vast advance in her European 
position. If her attempts to win back her lost terri- 
tory failed, she was able to set up Spanish princes 
on more tiian one throne in Italy. In the time of 
Alberoni we have seen that France and England 
were united against Spain; in the later wars it was 
the other way, and the Bourbon kingdoms of France 
and Spain were united, by what was called the 
Family Compact, against England and the allies of 
England on the continent Presently they both set 
upon Portugal, as being an ally of England. The 
reigning King of Portugal was Joseph, who had an 
able minister called the Marquess of Pombal. By 
the brave resistance of the Portuguese and the help 
of the English, the French and Spanish invaders were 
driven back. During this period the Jesuits were 
diiven ovit of both Spain and Portugal, having been 
found, as they were in most countries, to be dangerous 
to the civil power. 

7- Italy. — During this period Italy again gained 
some show of independence as compared with its 
state in the seventeenth century. It still formed a 
collection of distinct principalities and common- 
wealths, of which the commonwealths were oligarchies 
and the principalities despotisms, and most of the 
princes were members of foreign royal families. 
Little room was thus left for any reai national feelirsg. 
Still the whole country was not ntterly under the 
power of one foreign King, as it had been in the days 
of the Spanish dominion. On the other hand, the 
commonwealth of Venice, which had done such great 
things in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
seemed to lose all strength and life after the loss of 
Peloponnesos. For a moment indeed after the Peace 
of Utrecht, and still more after the eschaKge of Sicily 
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and Sardinia, it might seem that Italy was as com- 
pletely held down by the Gerir.an branch of the 
Ho\ise of Austria as it had before been by the Spanish 
branch. Among the other states there were constant 
changes during the several wars, but things were at 
last settled by the Peace of 1748. One Bourbon 
prince from Spain, Charles, who alterwards succeeded 
to the Crown of Spain, was settled in the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, another became Duke of Parma and 
Piaauza, and the Emperor Francis was Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, where he was succeeded in 1765 by his 
son Leopold, who afterwards was Emperor, Leopold 
did a vast deal for his duchy, and was as good a ruler 
as a despotic prince can be. But the only really 
national princes in Italy were those of the House of 
Savoy, who were now Kings of Sardinia, Victor 
Amadais the Second and Charles Emmaimd the 
Third. They took a part in every war, and were not 
very scrupulous about changing sides, but they always 
gained something in the end. This time, by the 
Peace of i74fi, they gained another part of the Duchy 
of Milan, while the rest was left to the House of 
Austria, In all these changes the people were handed 
over from one master to another without their wishes 
being tiiought of at all. The oniy parts of Italy 
where any life remained among the people at this time 
were Genoa and Corsica. In the war of the Austrian 
Succession Genoa took the side of France, so in 1746 
it was occupied by the Austrians. But the people, 
without any help from the oligarchical government, 
rose up and drove the Austrians out, a revolution 
which had a good deal of effect on the course of the 
war in those parts. And we have seen that, as the 
people of Genoa rose against the yoke of Austria, so 
tlie people of Corsica rose against the yoke of Genoa, 
till they were handed over to France. The Popes oi 
this lime, especially Bemdid the Fourteenth and Cle- 
vtaif the Fourteenth, were mostly very good men, but 
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they had ceased to be of any importance as temporal 
princes, and the best of them were unable to make 
any thorough reform in their own dominions. Cle- 
ment Che Fourteenth, who is perhaps belter known by 
his family name of Gangamlli, altogether put doivn 
the Order of the Jesuits in 1773, but it was afterwards 
set up again. 

8. Russia and Poland. —We now come to what 
is really the greatest event during this time, namely, tlie 
wonderful rise of Russia. For tliis we must go some 
way back to an earlier period, so as to tell the story 
straight on. Russia was already a powerful state in its 
owti part of the world, but it was quite cut off from any 
dealings with Europe in general till the reign of Teler 
ihe Gieat. He began to reign together with his 
brother Ivan in 1683, and alone in 16S9. During their 
joint reign Poland finally gave up to Russia a great 
deal of the Russian territory which she had formerly 
held. Presently Peter began to turn his mind to 
naval affairs. He improved his one haven of 
Archangel, and presently, in 1696, he conquered Azof 
from the Turks, so that he now had a haven on the 
Black Sea. Then he twice travelled in various coud- 
tvies, especially Holland and England, to learn such 
things as might be useful for his own iieople. Between 
his two journeys came his war with Charles the Twelfth 
of Swetlen, which in the end turned to the greatest 
advantage of Russia. For Peter got Livonia and the 
other pcBsessions of Sweden east of the Baltic, and 
so he had a footing on a third sea. Within this 
newly-gained territory he founded his new capital of 
Saint Feiersburg, which thus supplanted Moscow, as 
Moscow had supplanted the earlier capitals. Later in 
his reign he extended his borders on the other Russian 
sea, the Caspian Sea, at the expense of Persia. He 
took the title of Emperor of all the Russias, which 
amounted to a claim over the Russian provinces held 
b; Poland, and which besides gave great offence ta 
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the German Emperors ef the West. He made many 
changes in the internal state of his dominions, bring- 
ing the clergy nnder the control of the civil power, 
and making improvements in many ways, though it 
must be remembered that improvements of this kindj 
when made by the single will of a despot, do in fact 
only make his despotism stronger. Still Peter is 
entitled to the honour of liaviug raised his country 
from a very low position in Europe to a very great 
one. His policy was carried on by his widow Catha- 
rine, who succeeded him in 1725 ; for tlie crown of 
Russia passed, like the old Roman Empire, sometimes 
by will and sometimes by revolution, without any very 
certain rule of succession. During the greater pari of 
the eighteenth century the throne was filled by women, 
Aime the niece of Peter, Elizabeth his daughter, and 
lastly Catharine ike Secottd, who succeeded in 1763 
by the murder of her husband Feter the Third, and 
reigned till 1796. With some checks, j^z^for instance 
being twice or thrice lost and won again in the wars 
with the Turks, Russia, notwithstantiing its internal 
revolutions, went on advancing in the face of other 
nations. Under Catharine the Second the great con- 
quest of Crim Tartary or Crimea was made. Russia 
now got lid of the last trace of the oldTartar dominion, 
and she again had free access to the Euxine, as wlien 
Russian fleets threatened Constantinople in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. This conquest on the part of 
Russia was very much like the conquest of Granada by 
Ferdinand and Isabel. But the chief advance of Russia 
towards Western Europe was made by her share in the 
successive partitions of Poland. The internal govern- 
ment of that country was so bad, both the King and 
the people being subject to a tumultuous nobility, tiiat 
the stategrew weaker and weaker. The last two Kings, 
Augustus Elector of Saxony, son of Augustus the 
Strong, and Stanislaus PoniatowsM, a native Pole 
were forced on llie country by Russia, and attempts at 
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internal reform, as being likely to make the kingdom 
stronger, were always checked. At last, in 1772, the 
Empress Catharine of Russia, Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, and the Em press- Queen, as Qaeeii of 
Hungary — though the laat very unwillingly — joined 
together to partition Poland, each taking certain 
provinces. In 1793 another partition was made by 
Russia and Prussia oniy, and in 1795 Poland was 
altogether destroyed as an independent nation, and its 
remaining territory was divided among its three neigh- 
bours. What was then understood by Poland took 
in both the old Kingdom of Poland, the Duchy of 
Lithuania, and the Russian provinces which were 
held by Poland. Of this, Russia got back most of 
her old territory, and she took also the greater part 
of Lithuania. Prussia took West Prussia, tlie greater 
part of old Poland, and a small part of Lithuania, 
Austria or Hungary (whichever we are to call it) took 
the rest of old Poland, and some territory which 
had been' Russian. In thu Russian provinces the 
mass of the people were still Russian, and they 
had often suffered persecution from Poland for 
cleaving to the Eastern Church. This however 
docs not justfy the breach of the law of nations, 
and the other two powers, which divided Poland 11 
self, had not even thus much of excuse to make. By 
this partition, Russia, wliich had hitherto stood on 
the confines of Europe, was brought into the middle 
of the continent and into the thick of European 
affairs. 

9. Northern Europe. — During this time the 
Scandinavian Kingdoms, especially Sweden, were of 
much less account than they had been in the period 
t)efore it. Neither of them now took rnuch share in 
the general affairs of Europe. Sweden had had more 
than one war with Russia, and in 1743 she had to give 
up the district called Carelia on the Gulf of Finland, 
and this time without gaining any territoiy to the West. 
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The liistory of the country is mainly Temarltable for 
its internal revolutions. After tlie changes of 1720 
the government became almost wholly aristocratic , 
but in 1772 the royal power was set up again. In 
Denmark meanwhile the government remained an 
absolute monarchy, but the country was on the whole 
well governed and prosperous, and its naval power 
especially was greatly increased. During this time 
loo the ever-shifting Duchies of Skswick and Holstein 
were at last wholly united with the Danish Crown. 
Holstein was held as a fief of the Empire, while 
Sleswick was not. 

10. The Netherlands. — During tfiis time those 
provinces of the Netherlands which had belonged to 
Spain were held by the House of Austria, while the 
Seven United Provinces remained Independent ; but, 
like Sweden, their importance in Europe in the eigh- 
teenth century was very much less than it had been in 
the seventeenth. In the war of the Austrian Succession, 
the United Provinces supported the Queen of Hungary, 
and the Austrian provinces were overnui by the French, 
But when, in 1747, the Dutch territory also was invaded, 
a change in the internal constitution followed, by which 
the Prince of Orange, William the Fourth, was made 
hereditary SlaiViotdnr. His own principality of Orange 
had before this been annexed by France. During 
the war between England and France which arose 
out of the revolt of the American colonies, there 
was a short war between England and the United 
Provinces, but both the grounds of quarrel and the 
terms of peace had almost wholly to do with the 
colonial possessions of the two countries. Presently 
there were disturbances in the country and dis- 
satisfaction with the Stadholder, William, the Fifth, 
which gave both the King of Pnjssia anil the Emperor 
Joseph the Second excuses for interfering. By the 
end of this time, about 1790, the United Provinces 
had sunk into uttet insignificance, being almost wholly 
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under the control of Prussia. In the Austrian NetAer- 
Imids alfo the changes made by Joseph the Second 
led to revolts. 

II. The Turks.— The power of the Turks during 
this time had altogether ceased to be dreaded by 
Christian nations. The advances of Russia during 
this time form the greater part of the European history 
of Turkey, but it was not till the reign of Catharine 
the Second that the advantage set steadily in on the 
Russian side, and in the early part of the period 
Turkey wa,s decidediy successful on the side of 
Austria. During the reign of Mahmoud the First, who 
reigned from 1730 to 1754, in a war wliicli began in 
1737, the Turks, by the Peace of Belgrade in I739» 
recovered from Austria the city of Belgrade, and SA. 
that had been given up by the Peace of Passarowitz, 
And by this treaty Russia was not to keep any fleet 
in the Black Sea. But in the war between Catharine 
the Second and Mustapka tiie Third, which began in 
1769, the advantages were wholly on the Russian 
side. The loss of territory by Turkey during the 
reign of Catharine was great. By the Peace of Kai- 
nardji, in 1774, the Sultans gave up their superiority 
over the Tartar Khans of Crimea. The Khan 
was then recognized as an hidependent power, but the 
country was soon afterwards conquered by Russia, 
By the next war, which was ended by the Treaty of 
/assy in 1793, the Turkish frontier fell back to the 
Dniester. But still more important than these 
losses of territory was the system of interference in 
the internal concerns of the Sultan's dominions wliich 
went on from this time on the part of Russia. As the 
Turkish government grew weaker, and as the tribute 
of children ivas no longer levied, the Christian nations, 
Greeks, Slaves, and others, which were under the 
Turkish yoke, began to revolt whenever they had a. 
chance. In so doing they were always encouraged by 
Russia, though they seldom really gained anything by 
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Russian meddling in their affairs. Still this tendency 
of the Christian nations to revolt, and the encourage- 
ment given to these revolts by Russia, all mark tlie 
beginning of a new state of things in Eastern Europe, 
and one which is going on still. It should specially 
be noticed that by the treaty of Kainardji Russia ob- 
tained certain rights of interference in the Danubian 
Principalities of J/n/i/wwii and Wallachia, vi\i\c!a w^re 
under the superiority of the Sultans, without forming 
part of their immediate dominions. In these wars, 
Russia, which sixty years before had had no Euro- 
pean haven except on the White Sea, was able to 
send fleets into the Mediterranean. She was now fully 
established, not only as one of the chief powers of 
Europe, but as the ruling power in the south-east as 
well as in the north-cast. The Eastern Church, which 
had been so long kept down under Mahometan bond- 
i^e, now again begins to be of importance, as being 
the religion both of the greater part of the Christian 
subjects of the Turks and also of Russia, which pro- 
fessed to be their defender. 

11. The English Power in India. — It was in 
the course of t:his period that the great English 
domimon in India grew up oi]t of the mercantile 
setdements of the East India Company, liut this 
was not till after a hard struggle with the French, who 
at one time seemed likely to gain the greatest power 
in the peninsula. In 1746, during the war of the 
Austrian Succession in Europe, Labouri/onnais, the 
French governor of Mauritius, seized Madras, which 
was kept till the end of the war. But mean- 
while Dupldx, the governor of Pondicherry, the chief 
French settlement in India, formed great schemes of 
French dominion in the East, and wars went on be- 
tween the French and the English in India, under 
cover of supporting different native princes. These 
wars did not stop even when France and England 
were at peace, in the time between the two wars of 
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the Austrian Succession and the Seven Years' War, 
In 1756 the English settlement at Calnitta was taken 
by Suraj-ad-dewla, the Nabob of Bengal, one of the 
princes vviio owed a nominal vassalage to the Great 
Mogul. Now it was that raa.ny Englishmen died in 
what was called the Black Hole. But now came the 
great advance of the English power under Clive, and 
the battle of Flossy in 1757, in which the Nabob, 
with a vast native army and with a small body of 
French auxiliaries, was utterly overthrown by Clive's 
little army of English and of natives under English 
discipline. This battle laid the real foundation of the 
English dominion in India. But the war with France 
still went on in Southern India with varying success 
till the Peace of 1763, when Pondieherry, which had 
been taken by the English, was restored to the Fiench, 
Since then it has been comnionly taken and given 
back whenever there has been any war between 
England and France. But neither the French power ia 
India nor that of any other European nation has, since 
the days of Clive, been able to stand up against that of 
England. Since that time the English dealings with 
India have been much like those of ancient Rome in 
the Mediterranean lands. One state after another has 
first become dependent and then has been incor- 
porated, just as when a kingdom or commonwealth 
was made a Roman province. It must be remembered 
that all tliis time the English dominion in India was 
not in the haiids of the King's Government, but was still 
in those of the Company. It was onlj' in 1784 that 
the aftairs of India were at all brought into the hands 
of the Home Government by the institution of the 
Bnard of CtMiiroI, 3. body acting in the King's name, 
to control in certain cases the management of affairs 
by ihe Company, Afier Clive, the most famous name 
in the history of Brilish India was that of the Governor- 
General iVarrcn Hastings, who was impeached and 
tried before the House of Lords on various charges of 
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oppression and raisgovernment, and was acquitteil after 
a trial which lasted many years. 

13. The Independence of the United States. 
— Georgia was the last English colony that was founded 
in North America during this tinse. The Engiish 
colonies lay wholly along the east coast ; the French 
possessions in Canada and Louisiana henamed them in 
to the north and west, and the Spanish colony of 
Florida to the soutli. The colonies of the different 
European nations took a lai^e share in the several 
wars of the century. In 1759 Canada was conquered 
by the English troops, British and colonial ; this war 
was memorable for the victory and death of General 
Wolfe ^t Quebei:. A large French-speakitig population 
in Canada was thus handed over to English rule, and 
the French settlements, now no longer stood in the 
way of the growth of the English colonies to the west. 
By the same treaty of 1763 Flonda was given up by 
Spain to England, and Louisiana was divided between 
England and Spain, the Mississippi being the bound- 
ary. The French were thus quite shut out of North 
America. Then came the attempt on the part of 
Great Britain to tax the colonies, their revolt, and the 
assistarice given them by France, and afterwards by 
Spain. When tlie colonies in 1776 declared them- 
selves independent, each colony formed an independ- 
ent State, joined together only by a very lax Confede- 
ration. But, when the war was over, a closer union was 
found necessary, and in 1789 the constitution of the 
Vniled Stales of America, as a perfectly organised 
Federal commonwealth, remarkably like tlie consti- 
tution of the Achaian League in old times, was fully 
established. Each Stale kept its independence in its 
own affairs, but the Union formed one nation in all 
dealings with other powers. The first President of the 
new -common wealth was George Washington, who had 
been the great leader of the colonists during the war. 
This constitution was gradually accepted by all the 
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States. Bythe treaty of 1783 Florida was given back to 
Spain, and the late British conquest of Canada, with 
the colonies of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
NewfoufidSand, remained part of the British dominions, 
The States were thus hemmed in to the north, and 
for a while to the south also ; but they had free 
power of growth to the west, where new settlements 
were quickly founded and were admitted into the 
Union as independent Slates on the same terms as 
the first thirteen. 

14. Summary. — The greatest events during this 
period are thus to be found in the furthest parts of the 
civilized world. The rise of Russia in Eastern Europe, 
the foundation of the English dominion in India, and 
the establishment of the United States in America, are 
the three greatest events of the time. They are more 
than mere common conquests ox acquisitions of terri- 
tory. Eacli one of them is the real beginning of a new 
state of things. The English now fairly took their 
place as the leading people of the earth in coloni- 
zation and distant dominion. The British Empire in 
India is the greatest example of distant dominion, as 
distinguished from proper colonization, on the part of 
any European power ; and the establishment of the 
United States as an independent power has given to 
a people of English birth and speedi llie means of 
growing to far greater extent and power than they 
could have done if they had remained dependent on 
the mother country. Geographical knowledge was 
also greatly increased by the more thorough survey of 
the islands of the Eastern Ocean, including the vast 
island, or ratlier continent, of Australia, which just at 
the end of the period with which we are now dealing, 
opened another field for English colonization. Fiance 
was now altogether driven out of the world of distant 
dominion, and the other colonizing powers, Spain, 
Portugal, and Holland, could at most keep what they 
had got. None of the changes which happened ia 
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Western Europe at this time were at all on the same 
scale as these, for the gains and losses of the mari- 
time powers had been made much less in. Eurojje than 
in their distant possessions. In Europe, the three 
Western powers, England, France, and Spain, kept 
neai-ly the same position at the end of the period which 
they had held at the beginning. The United Pro- 
vinces and the Scandinavian kingdoms had fallen from 
tlieir momentary greatness, and Italy hardly existed, 
except as the battle-field for other powers, and as a 
land in which the younger branches of ruling families 
might be provided for. But the House of Savoy was 
still pushing its way, and it gained some increase of 
territory by nearly every fresh treaty of peace. But in 
Eastern Europe the advance of Russia, at once against 
Sweden Poland and Turkey the way in which from 
h g pe ™ . 
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which were still in bondage to the Turks. The ad- 
vance of Prussia during the same time was very 
important, but it was not so important as this. The 
chaage was not so sudden, and it was not so great in 
itself, A new Gennan power came to the front in 
Gennany, and it has gradually grown to be tlie head 
of Germany, much in the same way as Wessex grew 
in England, Castile in Spain, and France in Gaul. 
But its rise did not, like the rise of Russia, bring a 
race and a religion from the background to the front. 
The partition of Poland, in which Russia and Prussia 
had the chief share, stands pretty well by itself in 
history ; disputed and tributary dominions have often 
been divided between several claimants, but there is 
no other case of a great and independent country 
being cut up in this way among its neighbours. These 
political changes and the rise of these new powers 
were very great events in themselves, and they were 
also closely connected with the stir in men's minds 
which went on during tliis time. During the eighteenth 
century men were speciiiatiiig on religion, government, 
and society in a more daring way than they had 
ever speculated on so great a scale before. French 
and French-speaking ivriters, Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
others, were leading on men's minds towards tliat 
general crash of existing things, good and bad to- 
gether, which marks the next period in so large a part 
of Europe. And rulers like the Emperor Joseph, 
Frederick of Prussia, and Catharine of Russia helped 
to the aarae end. For, though they ruled as absolute 
princes, yet the great changes which they made, both 
good and bad, tended to unsettle men's minds, and to 
make them more ready to break with the past alto- 
gether. This whole period then was one of very great 
importance, but it was mainly in the way of pre- 
paration for what was coming. It was a time of great 
advance in both physical and moral science, and one 
of great mechanical discovery. But in most branches 
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of art, learning, and original composition the eight- 
teenth century was below either tlie times before or tlie 
times after it. It seemed as if the world needed to be 
stirred up by some such general crash as was now 
near at hand. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Character of the time (i) — -reign of Lewis the Sixteenth; 
the States-General of 1789^ they become the National 
Assembly (2)~Ci)»slituiio» of 1790/ abolition of mon- 
archy; National Ceitvenlion / execution . of the King 
i^y—Retgn of Terror; Robespierre; establishment of 
the Directory {2)— foreign wars of the Repitblic; rise 
ofNapoleQn Bttonc^arte (2) — aanerations in Germany, 
Italy, and the Netkerlattks ; wars in Switserland and 
Egypt{2) — Buonaparte 3eiaes the chief power as ■Cmi' 
tul; character of his rule; treaties of I.«neville and 
Amiens (2, ^)-^Bttonaparte calls himself Emperor of 
the French and King of Italy (3) — conquests of Buona- 
parte; his dependent Mugs (3) — he invades Russia; 
liberation of Germany (3)— fill of Buonaparte; his 
return from. Elba; battle of Waterloo ; his final over- 
throivliij — effects of the French Revolution in Germany; 
abolition of the Empire; title of Emperor of Austria; 
the nevj Kings; the Corfederation of the Rhine (+) — 
Buonapartes victories over Prussia and Austiia ; 
greatest extent of Buonapartes dominion in Germany 
{^)— formation of the German Confederation (5) — 
changes in Italy; its resettlement at the Peace (6) — 
deahngs of Buonaparte with Spain; Joseph Buona~ 
parte made King; campaigns of the Duke of Welling- 
ton; return of Ferdinand the Seventhly) — King John 
of Portugal goes to Brazil; liberation of Portugal (7) 



% the Netherlands; union of the 
Netherlands into one Kingdom (S) — the French 
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Smiilserland; the Hehitiic Republic ; iks Act of MeiH- 
ation; formaiicn of the STtiiss Confederation, (g) — 
share of England in the general War; bombardment 
of Copenhagen (10)— rebellion in Ireland; Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland {i<i} — war viith the United 
Statesj settlement at the Peace (10) — Russian conquest 
of Finland; electton of Bernadotte in Sweden; union 
of S-wedeti andNorway {\\)^aficdrs of Demnark (ii) 
— reigfts of Paul and Alexander in /iussia(i2) — Peaee 
if Tilsit; wars -with Sweden, Turkey, and Persia {iii) 
French invasion of Russia; Kingdom of Poland uniied 
with Russia {li)— decay of the Turkish Empire; in- 
dependence of Semia, Egypt, and other provinces; 
Turkish wars willt France and Russia; accession of 
Makmatid {}-^~-En£lishcangMsts in India; coloniza- 
tion of Australia (\ii)~revolutions of Hayti (14) — 
growth of t/ie United States; purchase of Louisiana; 
abolition of slavery in the Northern States (15)^ — 
Summary (i5). 

I. Character of the Time. — Weliavenowcome, 
we may almost say, to our own times, to times which 
a few old people still living can remember. And these 
times are so full of matter that it wouW be vain 
to try to do more here than to point out the general 
effect which the events which then happened had on 
the relations of the states of Europe to one another. 
It was a time which saw such an upsetting of the 
existing state of things everywhere as had never hap- 
pened before in so short a space of tinie. The centre 
of everything during this time is ^?'(2«(if,- and in France 
at this time men did what had never been done before ; 
that is, they went on the tixed principle of changing 
everything, whether it were good or bad, wherever 
their power reached, both in their own country and 
elsewhere. Tliere was a general change of everything, 
often out of a mere love of change, and tliere was in 
particular a silly way of imitating old Greek and 
Roman ways and names, even when they were nothing 
to the purpose. But in this general crash the evil of 
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the older times was largely swept away as well as the 
good, and means were at least given for a better state 
of things to begin in our own time, 

2, The French Republic— Tlie events of the 
French Revolution must be told in the special History 
of France. It is enough to say here that Lewis 
the Sixteenth, the grandson of Lewis the Fifteenth, 
who succeeded him in 1774, had to pay the penalty of 
the misgovemnient of so many Kings who had gone 
before him, and above ail of the last two. Now that 
there was such a spirit of thoiiglit and speculation 
about in the world, men could no longer bear the 
abuses of the old French system of government, tlie 
absolute power of the King and the monstrous privi- 
leges of the nobies and clergy. Tlie finances of the 
country too were in utter disorder, and generally 
there was need of reform in everything. Leivis the 
Sixteenth, an honest and well-intentioned man, but not 
strong enough for the place in which he found himself, 
tried hard to make tilings better, though perhaps not 
always in the wisest way. At last, in 1789, the States- 
General were called together, which had not met since 
1614, They were presently changed into s. National 
Assembly, which made the greatest changes in every- 
thing, abolishing all the old privileges, and giving all 
things as it were a fresh start. Among other things, 
they wiped out the old previrues, so many of which had 
once been independent states, and divided the whole 
country into departmetits, called in a new-fashioned 
way after rivers and mountains, 'the small part of 
Elsass which remained independent, and the territories 
of Venaissin and Avignon in the old Kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, which belonged to the Popes, were now finally 
swallowed up by France. 'I'hen came a time of great 
confusion and rapid changes. In 1790 a new consti- 
tution was made, by which the King's power was made 
very small indeed, and the old title of King of the 
French was revived. In 1732 monarchy was abolished, 
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and France became a Republic under the Natit^nal 
Convention; in the next year the King wn,s beheaded, 
and rehgion and everything else was swept away. 
Now came \^^ Reign of Terror ; one party after another 
as it rose to power put its enemies to death. Among 
the men who had the chief hand in this general destmc- 
lion was the femous Robespierre. He was a native of 
Arras in Artois, but, owing to the conquests of Lewis 
the Fourteentli in the Netherlands, liis country was 
now French. But, before long, a time of rather more 
quiet began under the Directory. Meanwhile France 
was at war with many of the powers of Europe ; for 
Kings began to be afraid of the example of France 
spreading. In 1790 war began with the Emperor 
and the King of Prussia, and, directiy after the King's 
beheading in 1J93, war was declared against England 
also. Thus began the long Wars of the French Re^iolu- 
Hon, in which every part of Europe had a share 
at one time or another, and which went on, with some 
stoppages, till i8ig. The first part of the war may be 
looked on as lasting till 1797. It went on in the 
Austrian Netherlands, along the Rhine, and in Italy, 
and it was in the Italian part of the war that Napoleon 
Buonaparte began to make himself famous. He too, 
like Robespierre, was a Frenchman only through the 
annexations of France, being an Italian of Corsica wlio 
had to learn the French language. His victories in 
Italy forced the Emperor Francis to give up tlie 
Austrian Netherlands to France, and Piedmont and 
Savoy were also annexed. This was the way in which 
things went on during the whole lime ; sometimes terii- 
tories were actually added to France ; sometime'* they 
were made into separate states, nominal republics, 
which were altogether dependent on France. But fur 
the old republics of Europe, whether aristocratic or 
democratic, no more respect was shown than for Popes 
or Kings. As the Emperor had given up so 1 irge a 
territory to France, that he might get something in 
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exchange, he joined the French in destroying the 
ancient commonwealth of Venice, and they divided its 
domiEJons between them. France wished to get 
power in the east of Europe, and therefore took the 
Ionian Islands as part of her share. Then, in 1798, 
Buonaparte planned an expedition to Egypt, and, to 
get money, the Directory attacked Switzerland, be- 
cause Bern was known to have a large treasure. Pre- 
sently, ill 1 799, another war began against the Emperor, 
who was helped by Russia ; this war chiefly went on 
in Switzerland, At home the Directory greatly mis- 
managed things, and, when Buonaparte came back 
the same year, he was easily able to upset it and to 
take all power Into his own hands. An old Greek 
would have said that he made himself Tyrant; but, 
after the fashion of calling everything by Koman names, 
he first called himself Consul and then Emperor; he 
had a Senate and what not, being in truth a still more 
absolute ruler than ever Lewis the Fourteenth had been. 
3. Napoleon Buonaparte.— Buonaparte was row 
master of France, and he came nearer to being master 
of Europe than any other one man had done before. 
For fifteen years the whole continent was in confusion. 
Kings and kingdoms being set up and put down again 
pretty much as it pleased him. But in France itself, 
though his rule was altogether despotic, and though in 
the end he made himself hateful by draining all the 
resources of the country for his endless wars, there can 
be no doubt that the land gained by having a time of 
quiet after tbe disorders of the Revolution. He re- 
stored the Christian religion, and, like Justinian, put 
out a code of laws for his dominions. During the 
time when he called himself Consul, peace was made 
with tbe Empire at Z?/n£E't(7if in 1801, and with England 
at Amietis in 1802. By the former peace all Germany 
left of the Rhine was given up to France. The Rhine 
was in the Roman times the boundary between inde- 
pendent Gennany and the Roman province of Gaul; 
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but the mo(3ern kingdom of France had never come 
anywhere near the Rhine till the annexations began in 
Elsass. But now Fraace got the Rhine frontier from 
Easel to its mouth, or we might say, from its source to 
its moutli ; for Switzerland was now merely a French 
dependency. In 1804 Buonaparte called himseff . 
Emperor of the French, and he crowned himself at 
Paiis, having sent for the Pope £0 anoint him. In this 
his object was to give himself out as the successor of 
Charles the Great, not merely as the successor of any 
of the local Kings of Fiance. For it was of course 
pare of his plan that men should look, as Frenchmen 
commonly do, on the great German Emperor as a 
Frenchman. It shows how thoroughly the old notion 
of the Empire had died out, when such a preteace 
could have any effect on men's minds. Since Buona- 
parte's time the title of Emperor, which once meant so 
much, has ceased to have any particular meaning. 
Everybody that chooses now calls himself an Emperor; 
the title has even been borne by several adventurers 
in Mexico and the West Indies. But, besides calling 
himself Emperor of the French, Buonaparte made part 
of Northern Italy into a kmgdom, and called himself 
King of Italy in imitation of the old Emperors. No 
King of Italy had been crowned since the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth was crowned at Bologna, but now 
Buonapaite was crowned again the next year at 
Milan. Before he had taken up these titles, he was 
airain at war with England, and he planned an inva- 
sion of that country, which he never calried out. For 
the power of France by sea was broken by tiie English 
under Lord Nehon at the great battle of Trafalgar. 
From this time Buonaparte did much as he pleased by 
land, but the smallest arm of the sea stopped him 
everywhere. Meanwhile his great land campaigns 
spread with little stoppage over tlie years from 1805 
to i8og. He now brought the greater part of Western 
Europe more or less under his power. He scl up his 
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brothers and other dependents as Kings of Spain, 
Naples, Holland, and elsewhere, and he moved them 
from one kingdom to another, or joined their dominions 
on to France, just as he thought good. He cut short 
the dominions both of Prussia and Austria, and made 
himself really master of the rest of Germany, joining 
what he pleased to France, and calling himself /'jwte/c?' 
of the rest. In i8n his power stood at its height. 
What he called the French £mpire took in France with 
ail its old conquests, Germany west of the Rhine, the 
Netherlands and the United Provinces, and North-west 
Germany also, so that the French frontier took in 
HaniburgandLiJbeck.and reached to the Baltic. At the 
other end it took in all Western Italy, including Rome ; 
the rest belonged to the Kingdom of Italy, of which 
Buonaparte called himself King. Beyond the Hadriatic 
a large territory made up of the former possessions »f 
Austria and Venice and the Republic oi liagitsa vss 
also part of the French Empire. The Kingdom of 
Naples was held by his brother-in-law Toa^ara Murat, 
but Sicily and Sardinia were still held by their own 
Kings, because they were islands, and the British fleet 
could help thera, Denmark was his ally, and Spain was 
under his brother. But presently deliverance began 
to come from two quarters. In 1812 Buonaparte 
thought good to invade Russia, but the climate fought 
against hira as well as the people, and he had to come 
back the next year, for the first time, utterly discom- 
fited. The next year, 1813, Germany began to rise 
against him, rather by a common impulse of the people 
than by any act of the German governments. But 
Austria, Prussia, Sweden, and most of the smaller 
German states, gradually joined against him. Germany 
was now set free in the great battle oiLeipaig. Mean- 
while, ever since r8o8, vi\\(:a Joseph jSuonaJ'ar/eha.dbeea. 
sent to be King of Spain, the British troops liad been 
engaged in the deliverance of the peninsular kingdoms. 
Now it was that the Du/?e of Wellington won his great 
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victories over several of Buonaparte's best generals. 
In ;Si4 the Allies entered France on both sides, the 
English from the south, the other powers from the 
east. Several battles were fought at both ends of the 
country. At last Paris was taken, Buonaparte abdi- 
cated, and he was allowed to hold the Uttle island of 
Elba, keeping the title of Emperor, The French 
people were now quite weary of him, and they gladly 
welcomed the restoration of the old royal family in the 
person of the last King's brother, who called himself 
Lewis th£ £tgh-teenlk. But in the next year, 1815, 
Buonaparte came back ; he was received by the army, 
and reigned again for a few months, till the Allies again 
gathered their forces, and he was overthrown for ever 
by the English and Prussians at Waterloo. He now 
abdicated again ; but this time he was not trusted to 
stay anywhere in Europe, but was kept in ward for 
the rest of his days in the island of SaM Helena, a 
Biitish possession in the Atlantic between Africa and 
America. 'I'he wars of the French Revolution were 
now over, Bj a series of treaties made at Paris and 
Vienna, the boundaries of the different states of Europe 
were settled afresh, and France had to give up the 
conquests which she had made during the republic and 
in the time of Buonaparte, The boundaries of the 
restored kingdom did not greatly differ from what they 
had been before the wars of the E,evolutioa began. 

4, The Fall of the Empire.— The part of 
Etirope which, next to France itself, was most affected 
by the French Revolution was Germany. The 
changes in Italy were in themselves equally great, but 
Italy had already been partitioned out over and over 
again, while Germany had never before fallen under a 
foreign dominion. It was during this time that the 
old state of things, and the old ideas which had lasted 
so long, came altogether to an end. The Roman Empire 
and the Kingdom of Germany were now abolished, 
even in name. First of all, as we have seen, the 
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Austrian Netherlands, which were now pretty well 
separated from the Empire, and all Gennany west of 
the Rhine, including the three great arch bis ho pricks 
of Mainz, Kriln, and Trier, and the old royal city of 
Aachen, were ali added to France. Meanwhile the 
princes who lost their dominions by the Peace of 
Luneuille were allowed to make up for it at the cost 
of the bishopricks and free cities east of the Rhine, 
and a new electorate of Hesseii-Cassel was made, 
whose Elector, as it turned out, never had any one to 
elect In 1804, as soon as Buonaparte began to 
call himself Emperor of the French, Francis the 
Seeond, King of Hungary and Archduke of Austria, 
being Emperor-elect of the Romans and King of 
Germany, began to call himself Hereditaty Emperor 
of Austria, whatever that meant. And in 1805, after 
the war had begun again, and after the Austrians and 
Russians had lost the great battle of Ausierlite, the 
Emperor made a treaty with Buonaparte at Fressburg, 
which was drawn up between the Emperor of Germany 
and Austria and the Emperor of the French and King 
of Italy, It was time that the Empire should come 
to an end, when its chief had in this way forgotten 
who he was. And so it happened within two years 
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Great, and the Roman Empire, which had gone on in 
one shape or another ever since Augustus Ccesar, 
came at last to an end The Kingdom of Burgundy 
was now wholly forgotten, and all of it was now cither 
annexed to France or, being part of Switzerland, wag 
quite under French influence. As for the third 
kingdom, that of Italy, we have seen that Buonaparte 
called himself King of it, though by the Treaty of 
Presabut^ he promised that Ftance and Italy should 
not be joined again after his time. Thus all traces of 
the old state of things passed away. But the former 
Emperor Francis still went on calling himself Emperor 
of AustrUc, and his successors in the Kingdom of 
Hungary, the Archduchy of Austria, and his other 
hereditary dominions, have gbne on doing so ever 

5. The Settlement of Germany.— The union 
of the German States, which had been so las ever 
since the Peace of Westphalia, thus quite passed away. 
Buonaparte had now to deal mth the separate states 
which had not submitted to him. Prussia had made 
a separate peace long before, and now, m 1806, the 
King Frederick William the Third made a league with 
France by which he obtained the Electorate of 
Hanover, which belonged to the King of Great 
Britain. But the yoke of the French alliance was too 
hard to bear, and a war broke out between France and 
Prussia, in which Prussia was supported by Saxony. 
Now came the great battle of /eiza, in which the 
Prussians and their allies were utterly defeated. 
Saxony now gave way, and the Elector was made Ki?ig, 
and joined the Confederation of the Rhine. In the 
neiit year Prussia was cut short at the Fence of Tilsit; 
her western dominions and some other districts were 
made into a Kingdom of Westphalia, of which Buona- 
parte made his brother Jerome King, while the lands 
which Prussia had taken from Poland, except West 
Prussia, were made into a Grand Duchy of V 
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which was given to the new King of Saxony, Austria 
meanwhile, having again ventured on war in iSog, 
was overthrown -at Wagram, and had to yield her 
south-western dominions to France and Bavaria, being 
thus quite cut off from Italy and the Hajriaiic. 
Lastly, North-western Germany, including the free 
cities of Liibech, Bremen, and Hamburg, was altogether 
joined on to France. To crown all, the German 
states were made tq send men to help in Buonaparte's 
attack on Russia. Then, in 1813, came the uprising 
of the German people, which the German govern- 
menls had to join one after aaother. And lastly, in 
i^irs, at the Congress of Vienna, the state of Germany 
was finally settled as It stayed till a few years back. 
There was no longer an Emperor or a King of Ger- 
many; but the German princes and free cities, of 
which last four only, Lilbeck, Bremen, Hamburg, and 
Frankfiirt, were left, formed themselves by a lax 
Federal lie into the German Confederation. Many of 
the small states were swallowed up, and the boundaries 
of all were settled afresh. And it should be marked 
that several of the chief princes who were members 
of the Confederation joined it for parts of their do- 
minions, but not for all. Francis of Austria, who had 
been Emperor, and his siiccessors, were to be Presi- 
dents of the Confederation ; they joined it for the 
Kingdom of Bohemia, the Archduchy of Austria, the 
County of Tyrol, &c., but not for the Kingdom of 
Hungary or their other dominions out of Gemiany. 
So the greater part of the Prussian dominions were 
within the Confederation, but the Kingdom of Prussia 
itself, that is. East Prussia and the Polish provinces, 
lay out of iL So too the Kings of Great Britain, 
Denmark, and the Netherlands — a new kingdom to be 
presently spoken of — were members of the Confede- 
ration for Hanover (which was now called a kingdom), 
Hohtein and Laucnhurg, and Luzellmrg severally. 
The Genuan princes whom Buonaparte had set -jp aa 
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Kings, those of Bavaria, Wurttemberg, and Saxony, 
kept their titles ; but, as the King of Saxony had stuck 
to Buonaparte as long as he could, a large part of his 
liingdom was added to Prussia. All the princes 
promised free constitutions to their people, but most 
of them forgot to give them. 

6. Italy,— Italy was as much tossed to and fro 
during these times as German)'. It is hardly worth 
while to mention all the little commonwealths and 
principalities which were set up and put down. The 
first conquests from Austria and Venice were marie 
into the Cisalptm Republic, which was afterwards 
changed into Buonaparte's Kingdom of Italy. A 
large part, at last taking in Rome itself, was, after 
many shifcings, a Zigurian Republic, a Kingdom of 
Miruria, and what not, joined on to France, and the 
Pope, Pius the Seventli, was got into Buonaparte's 
power. In the South, first Buonaparte's brother 
Joseph and then his brother-in-law Murat held the 
Kingdom of Naples. When things were settled in 
1815, the princes who had lost their dominions came 
back again. The King of the Two Sicilies, who had 
al! along kept the island, got back the continental 
kingdom also. So the King of Sardinia got back 
Piedmont and Savoy, and the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany and the lesser principalities were set up again, 
and the Pope again held Rome and his old temporal 
dominions. But the commonwealths were not set wp 
again. Lucca became a Duchy ; Genoa was joined on 
to Piedmont, and the Duchy of Milan and the 
Venetian dominions, which had changed their names 
so often, were made into the Kingdom of Lombard^ 
and Venice, and joined on to Austria, Only little San 
Marino kept its freedom. Thus Germany and Italy 
both remained disunited, cut up among a number of 
absolute princes. But there was this difference 
between thera; the German princes were Germans, 
and the country had a certain unity, however iax, in 
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the Confederation. But Italy was altogether cut up. 
A large part was held by Austria and by the Pojre, 
and the other Kings and Dukes were not real Italian 
princes, but all looked to Austria as their chie£ 
Piedmont indeed was held by a native prince, but its 
government still was despotic. This was the third 
time — under Charles the Fifth, under Charles the 
Sixth, and again under Francis the Second — that llie 
House of Austria had the chief power in the Italian 

7. Spain and Portugal. — Under Charles the 
Third, who had been King of the Two Sicilies, Spain 
went on greatly recovering herself, a.s she had done 
before under Philip the Fifth. In the reign of Charles 
the Fourth, under the administration of Goiioy, when 
the French Revolution began, Spain at first acted 
against France; but afterwards in 1796, she joined 
France against England and Portugal, as she did 
again when war broke forth once more in 1803. 
Buonaparte presently began to meddle in Spanish 
affairs, and he caused the King to abdicate in 1807. 
He then moved his brother Joseph from Naples to 
Spain, but die patriotic Spaniards proclaimed Ferdi- 
nand the Seventh, the son of the late King, though he 
was actually in Buonaparte's hands. Then came the 
great struggle in which the French were finally driven 
out of the Peninsula by the English victories. In 
1814 the lawfui King Ferdinand came back, but he 
overthrew the free constitution which had been made 
during his captivity, and reigned as an absolute 
monarch. Meanwhile Portugal, the old ally of Eng- 
land, was overrun by the French, and John the Sixth, 
the King, or rather Regent for his mother Maria, left 
Portugal for the great Portuguese colony of Brazil, 
where he went on reigning, and did not go back to 
Portugal till after the peace. The Portuguese at 
home meanwhile shared in the war of independence 
^ong with the English and Spaniards. 
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8. The Netherlands.— The Austrian Nether- 
lands^ as we have seen, were conquered and joined to 
France, with which they remained united till the 
Peace. The Seven United Provinces were in 1795 
turned into a dependent commonwealth called the 
Batavian Repiiblic, which in t8a6 was turned into a 
kingdom for Buonaparte's brother Z«('«. But in 1810 
Buonaparte took his brother away, and joined Holland 
and the other provinces to France. At the Peace the 
■whole Netherlands, except the districts which had 
been conquered by Lewis the Fourteenth, which 
France was allowed to keep, were formed into a 
Kingdom of tlie Netherlands, under William Prince of 
Orange, who also held the Grand Ducliy of I.iizelbiirg 
or LuKeraburg within the German Confederation. 

9. Switzerland,— The old state of tilings in 
Switzerland, the Confederation of the Thirteen Can- 
tons surrounded by tlieir allied and subject states, 
went on till 1798, when the French came to seize the 
treasure at Bern. Their coming had the good efiect of 
releasing the Romance-speaking people of Vaud from 
the yoke of Bern, but the French went on to invade 
the democratic cantons also. They now set up what 
they called the Helvetic R^ublic^ which took in the 
old cantons and most of their allies and subjects. 
But they were no longer to be a Federal state, in 
which each member is independent in its internal 
affahs; the Helvetic Repuolic was a single common- 
wealth in which the cantons were no more than de- 
partments. Geneva and some other of the allied 
districts were added to France, some now, and some 
afterwards in Buonaparte's time. But, as the new 
republic did not suit the Swiss people, who were used 
to a Federal constitution, Buonaparte in 1803, by the 
Ad of Mediation, gave them a better constitution, in 
which the old cantons and several new ones were 
joined together as separate states, but on equal terms, 
without the old distinction of confederates, allies, and 
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subjects. Now for the first time there were independ- 
ent Romance-speaking cantons as distinguished from 
allies and subjects. Buonaparte kept Switzerland alto- 
gether dependent on France, but on the whole he 
treated it somewhat better than he did other countries. 
At the Peace, Geneva and the other districts which 
had been joined on to France were set free, and the 
S-uiiss Confederation of twenty-two cantons was formed, 
though with very Jax union among themselves. The 
neutralify of the Confederation was acknowledged, as 
was also that of the northern part of Savoy, which had 
once belonged to Bern. This, with the rest of Savoy, 
went back to the King of Sardinia, and it was not 
to be given by him to any power except Switzerland. 

lo. Great Britain and Ireland. — The exter- 
nal history of this nation chiefly consists of the 
long war with France, with the short stoppage after 
the Peace of Amiens. England was the one enemy 
whom Buonaparte could never cajole or win over, as, 
at one time or another, he did all the powers of the 
continent. She was the object of his special hatred, 
and he did aU that he could to ruin her trade, by 
forbidding, when he was at the height of his power 
after the Peace of Tilsit, all dealings between England 
and any continental state. But England kept her 
power by sea, and, except the great campaigns of the 
Duke of Wellington in Spain and Portugal, it was by 
sea that the English share in the war was carried on. 
The great victories of Nelson, at the mouth of the Nile 
in 1798 and at Trafalgar in 1805, altogether broke 
the naval power of France, and of Spain, which at 
Ti-afalgar was joined with France. Equally successful, 
but less righteous, were the two attacks on Denmark 
in 1801 and 1806, in which latter Copenhagen was 
bombarded. Meanwhile there was a rebellion in 
Ireland in 1 798, the suppression of which was followed 
by the union of the Kingdom and Parliament of 
Ireland with that of Great Britain in 1800, when the 
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title of Kiiig of Frame, which had been borne by 
every King since Edward the Ttiiid, was at last 
dropped. 'I'owards the end of the gieat war with 
France there was unhappily a war with the United 
States trom 1813 to iSi5 B> thefiial leace Lnf, 
land as usuii ItLpt lai^e d slant coi quests bnt si e 
gamtd no territ ly m I'urope e (,ept the island af 
Malta which up to the French Revolution had be 
longed to the Kni^hU of i>aint John and of the 
Fnsian island oi Helt^olani a possession of Denmarli, 
The Ionian Islta /s also part of the old Venetian 
dominion in Greece were made into a Repibhc 
under a protectorate on the ].art of England which 
did not differ much fron aaual severe ^nty 

II. The Scandinavian Kingdoms.— At the 
beginning of the French Revolution the reigning King 
of Sweden, Gustavus the Tinrd, was engaged m a war 
with Russia, which led to no change on either side. 
He also increased the loyal power, buE he was mur- 
dered in 1792. The next King, Gtntavus th£ Fourth, 
was more zealous than anybody else against Buona- 
parte and the French; but he had no means of doing 
any great things, and he contuved to offend all Otlier 
powers an<i his own subjects as well Russia now 
conquered ail Finland, and in 1809 the King was 
deposed, and the free constitution was restored, with- 
out either the despotism or the ohgaichy wliich had of 
late prevailed by turns. As the new King, Charity the 
Thirteenth, had no children, the Swedes chose Berna- 
i^tts, one of BuonapaJte's geneials, to be Crown Prince, 
and to succeed to the kingdom at the King's death. In 
1813 Bemadotte joined in the war of liberation in 
Germany, and led the Swedish troops against his old 
master. As Sweden had taken the part of the Allies, 
while Denmark had been on the 'ide of France, it was 
settled at the Peace that Norway, which had all this 
time had the same king as Denmark, should be joined 
to Sweden, to make up for the loss of Finland, which 
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was kept by Russia. But the Norwegians withstood 
this an-aiigement ; they chose a Danish prince for 
their King, and they made themselves the freest con- 
stitution of any state in the world that has a King 
at all. They were so far conquered that they had 
to accept the union with Sweden, but tliey joined it 
only as a perfectly independent kingdom, keeping its 
new constitution. Meanwhile Denmark slilL remained 
an absolute monarchy. When the Empire came to an 
end, the King of Denmark incorporated his German 
duchy of Helstdn with his kingdom. At the Peace 
Denmark obtained the small pieoe of Pomerania which 
was held bySweden; but this was presently given up to 
Prussia in exchange for the Duchy of Lauenburg, and 
the King of Denmark became a member of the German 
Confederation for the Ducliies oi HohUin and Lauen^ 
hirg. 

12. Russia and Poland.^After the death of 
Catherine the Second in 1796, her son /"i?;// succeeded. 
In his time the Russian arrnies acted with those of 
Austria in the campaigns of Italy and Switzerland, but 
Paul soon afterwards made a separate peace with 
Buonaparte. Paul seems to have been quite mad, and 
he was murdered in 1801. His son Alexander re- 
rrjained at peace with France till 1805, when he again 
joined with Austria, but, after the overtlirow of both 
Austria and Prussia, he made peace with Buonaparte at 
Tilsit, and a small part of the Lithuanian possessions 
of Prussia was added to Russia. Alexander and 
Buonaparte seemed to have pretty well agreed to divide 
Europe between them, as if they were to be the 
Eastern and Western Emperors. Russia and France 
remained at peace for sis years, during which time 
Finland was conquered from Sweden and a war was 
waged with the Turks. In this last the Russian frontier 
was advanced to the Danube, much as, loiig^ before, 
the French frontier had reached the Rhine. By ano- 
ther war which went on at tlie same time witli Fersii^ 
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Russia gained a large territory in the land between the 
Euxine and Caspian Seas. At last, in 1812, came the 
French invasion of Russia, which led to the fall of 
Buonaparte, and Russia took a leading part in. the last 
wars in which he was overthrown. At the general 
Peace the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, which Buonaparte 
had formed out of the Polish provinces of Prussia, and 
to wliich the Polish territory gained by Austria at the 
last partition had been added, was taken away from 
the King of Saxony, The Grand Duchy ofPosen was 
given back to Prussia. The rest of the Duchy of 
Warsaw was roade into a Kingdom of Poland, with a 
constitution of its own, which was united with Russia 
as a separate state, like Sweden and Norway, or hke 
Great Britain and Ireland just before the union. The 
city of Cracow, the old capital of Poland, which stood 
at die meeting of the dominions of tJie three powers, 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, was made into a separate 
commonwealth, under the protection of all of them. 
The new Kingdom of Poland did not differ very much 
in extent from the old kingdom before its union with 
Lithuania and its conquests from Prussia, It did not 
take in all that had belonged to the old Poland, but it 
took in some other lands which had not been part of it 
13. The Turks. — SulUn Sdiin the Third came to 
the throne in 1789, while Turkey was engaged in the 
war with Russia and Austria wliich was ended by the 
Peace of /assy. He had to struggle against enemies on 
ev£ry side. The Turkish jxiwer had now got very 
weak, and many of the subject nations, Christian and 
Mahometan, were seeking for independence. Many 
of the distant Pashas in Europe and Asia seemed likely 
to set up for themselves, just as happened at the break- 
ing up of the Caliphate and of the Mogul Empire. 
Especially the Christians of Scrvia revolted in 1806 
under Czcrni George (that is, Black George). Servia 
was conquered again in 1813, but in 1815 it again 
revolted under jK7cj-;4 Obrenowitz, and it was after a 
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while acknowledged as a separate, though in somo 
degree dependent, state, as it still remains. And in 
Czernagora or Montenegro, the small mountain land 
on the borders of the old Venetian and Turkish 
possessions, the Christians had never submitted, and 
they kept up a constant warfare with ihe Turks. So 
did the Christians of Souli in Epeiros and their Ma- 
hometan neighbour Alt I'asha of Joannina; and the 
Mamelukes in Egypt were practically independent. In 
the midstof all this came the successive French and 
Russian ware, and it was of course the interest oi 
Russia to stir up discontent everywhere among the 
subject nations, and especially to put herself forward 
as the protector of all who belonged to the Eastern 
Church. In the war with France both Russia and 
England naturally took the Turkish side, and it was by 
English help that the French were driven out of Syria 
and Egypt. In the war with Russia, equally naturally 
as things stood then, England was on the Russian and 
France on the Turkish side. But Selim, who was a 
reformer, was deposed in 1807 and presently murdered. 
Then came Mahmoud the Second, whose reign lasted 
till 1 839, taking in great events which will come in the 
next chapter. 

14. British Possessions abroad. — It was dur- 
ing this time that the English dominion was practically 
spread over nearly all India. During the adminis- 
trations of the Marquess Comtvallis and the Marquess 
Weliesley as Governors-General, the greater part of 
the country was either annexed to the English do- 
minions or brought wholly under British influence. In 
the course of the war large conquests were also made 
among the French, Dutch, and Spanish possessions, 
and by these means England acquired Ceylon, the great 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope, the Mauritius or 
Isle of France, several of the West India islands, and a 
small territory in South America. Colonization was 
also beginning in Australia and in the neighbouring 
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island of Tasmania or Van Diemads Land. Mean- 
while we may mention, though it did not happen in 
any British colony, that in tlie island of Saini 
Domingo, Hispaniola, or Hayti, which, at the begin- 
ning of the Kevolution, was held partly by France and 
partly by Spain, the negroes in both parts set up for 
themselves. A number of revolutions followed in 
imitation of those in Europe ; sometimes republics 
were set up, while sometimes a successful negro called 
himself Emperor in Hayti, just as Buonaparte did in 
France, 

15. The United States The new Constitution 

of the United States came into force in the same year 
that the French Revolution began, and, for about forty 
years, a remarkable succession of able rulers filled the 
office of President. The republic grew and prospered, 
and a great number of new States arose, especially in 
the lands to the West. But one territory was added 
in a different way, Spain had now given up her 
possessions in Louisiana to France, and in 1803 the 
whole of the French possessions in North America 
were bought by the United States. The States thus 
gained, not only the territory which forms the present 
State of Louisiana, but a claim to all the lands beyond 
the Mississippi which iay south of the British and north 
of the Spanish settlements. Out of this territory a 
great number of new States have gradually been made. 
During this time too negro slavery was done away 
with in the Northern States of the Union, but not in 
the Southern. Out of this difference mainly came the 
disputes between the Northern and Southern States 
which had been so important in late years. 

16. Summary. — Thus, in the space of about (ive- 
and-twenty years, Europe was more changed than it 
had ever been before in the same space of time. The 
great wonder of these times was that, in France itself 
and in all the countries which were brought altogether 
under French influence, old ideas and old ii 
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were ulteily swept away in a way that had nevef 
happened before. It followed of course that much 
that was good and much that was bad perished to- 
gether. France itself, since the Revolution, has never 
had a government of any kind that could last for any 
time. But, on the other hand, none of the ever- 
shifting French governments have brought in anything 
like the abuses and oppressions of the old monarchy. 
So in other countries, where the old governments went 
on or where the kings came back again at the general 
peace, the restored princes mostly forgot their pro- 
mises and went on reigning as despots ; yet men in 
general had learned lessons which they never forgot, 
and which bore fruit afterwards. Even where there 
was no great political change, there was a wide social 
change j and we may say generally that, since the 
French Revolution, there has been no part of Europe 
where the people have been so utterly down-trodden 
as they were in many parts before. Thus serfage, 
answering to villainage in the old times in England, 
has been abolished wherever it still went on, though 
in Russia tins has been done only quite lately by the 
present Emperor. And, though no man ever did more 
than both Buonaparte himself and the AUics who over- 
threw him in parting out nations to this and that ruler 
without asking their leave, yet during all this time 
ideas were growing up which have taught men that 
such things should not be done. So again, though 
the union both of Germany and of Italy was not to 
happen at once, yet the wars of Buonaparte led men in 
both countries in different ways to feel more strongly 
than they had ever felt before that all Germans and all 
Italians were really countrymen, and that they ought 
to be more closely joined together. As for particular 
changes, France came out at the end of the war with 
nearly the same boundaries and under the same 
dynasty which she had at the beginning, but with her 
internal state utterly changed. England had raised 
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her own position in Europe to the iiigliest pitch ; her 
European territory had been increased only by one or 
two small islands, but she had vastly increased her 
colonial dominions. Germany had changed in every- 
thing; the Empire 'vtas gone, and after the time of 
confusion, a lax Confederation hadat last arisen, in which 
it couid not fail that the two great states of Austria 
an<i Prussia would strive for the mastery. Italy was 
still cut up into a crowd of small states ; Austria held 
a large part of Northern Italy, and had a consmanding 
influence in the whole pejiinsula. Spain had got back 
her old dynasty. Portugal might be said to have be- 
come a dependency of Brazil, instead of Brazil being 
a dependency of Portugal ; this is the only case of a 
state of the Olii World being governed from the New. 
Sioitzerland had got rid of the old distinctions, and a 
Confederation on equal terms had been made. The 
whole of the Neth^lands, less happily, were joined into 
a sino-le kingdom Sweden finally withdrew from the 
la d nd th of the Baltic, but the whole of the 

g Sea d n an peninsula came un<Jer one ruler, 

h t,h w parts remained distinct kingdoms, 

A n ^ k p her new and very free constitution, 
R 1 1 g w at all points, and Poland had been 

d k d of way, though not in a way at ail 

1 k Ij 1 I the Nmv World the great English- 

p k m vealth was fast advancing. And this 

m m !y happens in times of great general 

m f great inventions and of great writers 
Germany, above all, now thoroughly 
a k nd b h 1 er learned men and her original writ- 
b g k he place which they have ever since 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE REUNION OF GERMANY AND ITALY. 

Ckaracier of the present time; stronger feeling of nation- 
alify ; change in the nature of laars if)— revolutions 
in France; reign of Lewis the Eighteenth j illegal acts 
and defiesitioa of Charles the Tenth; Revolution of 
ytily (^— reign of Louis-Philippe; attempts of Louis- 
Napoleon Buonaparte (2) — Mevolulion of February; 
Louis-Philippe driven out ; the second Republic; 
administration of Cavai^nac 1^— Louis-Napoleon 
Buonaparte chosen President; he seises absolute Power 
and calls himself Emperor (a) — his wars laith tiussia 
and Austria; Savoy and Nizza taken from Italy (3) 
— he attacks Prussia; Prussiasupported by all Germany; 



third Republic ; the Commune of Paris ; administralion 
ofM. Thiers (2t)~-steps towards the union of Germany; 
the ZoUverein— revolutions of 184S (4)— ipar between 
Prussia and Austria; formation of the Norik-Germatt 
Confederation; Austria shut out of Germany (4) — 
union of Germany against France; the southern states 
join the Confederation; King Williajn chosen Emperor 
(4) — disturbances in Italy; dominion of Austria; 
reign of Charles-Albert in Sardinia (5) — reign of Pius 
the Ninth; revolutions and "mars of 184S ; the new 
republic suppressed (s) — constitutional reign of Victor 
Emtnanuetin Sardinia; his second war with Austria; 
help given by France ; French attempts to divide Italy 
(5, 6j — the Italian States Join Sardinia; exploits of 
Garibaldi; Victor-Emmanuel chosen King of Italy; 
the Pope kept at Rome by the French {S}— Italy joins 
Pftissia against Austria; recovery of Venice (6) — re- 
covery of Rome {6)— reign of Ferdinand the Fifth of 
Hungary; revolutions in Hungary and Austriaj 
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Hungary coiiq-uered by Russian help (7) — refoifMS after 
the war -mitk Prussia; Francis jOseph King of 
Hungary (7) — -.veaJaiess of (he Turks j Greek War of 
Independences battle of Navarino ; kingdom of Greece 
(8) — ■wars betioeen Turkey and Russiaj independence 
ef Egypt (^)— Crimean Warj affairs of the Danubian 
Principahties (9) — union of Russia and Poland^ 
revolts of the Poles under Nicholas and Alexander tki 
Second; serfage abolished; suppression of tfie re- 
public of Cracow {10) — reign of Ferdinand the Seventh 
"' ' "re behalf of the Constitution; 

-' ■' « the death of 

rerainana; reign ana aeposmon oj Isabel; election 
of Aniadeus of Italy {li)— revolutions and civil war 
of Portugal; reign of Donna Maria (11) — separation 
of Belgium and the Netherlands; affairs of Luxem- 
burg (j.2) — changes of government in the Swiss Can- 
tons; war of the Catholic and Protestant Cantons; 
eslablishmenl of the Federal Constitution {i-^y^Den- 
mark becomes a constitutional state ; disputes between 
Denmark and the Duckies; Sleswich and Holstein 
joined to Prussia (14) — affairs of Sweden and Nor- 
way; reforms in Sweden {ij; — affairs in Great 
Britain; less interference in continental affairs than 
before; extension and increased independence of the 
British Colonies; abolition of slaveiy (16) — wars and 
mutiny in India; the government transferred from the 
Company to the Crown {i6)—Jirm unton of all Great 
Britain; troubles in Ireland; measures fo^ its benefit 
{16) — revolt of the Spanish colonies in America; 
revolutions of Mexico [iff—separation ofBrasilfrom 
Portugal {\i)-~advance of the United States ; secession 
and reconquest of the South States; abolition of 
slavery {ii))-~Summary (20). 

I. Character of the Time, — We have now 
come ahogetlier to our own times, and there is so 
much to tell that we must cut our tale very short 
indeed. A long time of peace has been followed 
by a time full of wars. And there is muclt to mark 
in these latest wars. Military science has greatly 
advanced, and the means of getting about have been 
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greatly improved. It has therefore followed that wara 
have been, on the one hanij, carried on with much 
greater armies, but that, on the other )iand, they have 
been brought to an end in a much shorter time than 
formerly There has been no Thirty Years' War not 
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overthrow of Buonaparte, Loots the Etghieenih came 
back again, and reigned as a constitutional King, but 
many of those who came with him would gladly have 
had the old state of things back again, when the King 
ruled as he pleased, and when the nobles and clergy 
were set up above the rest of the nation. Of this 
sort was his brother, the next King Charles the Tenth, 
who was the last who was crowned at E.heims, and 
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the last who called himself King gf France. Fo( 
when, in 1830, lie put out some ordinances which 
were wholly against the law, the people of Paris rose, 
and King Charles was driven out in the HeveltUion of 
yuly. We may mark in all Ihese changes how the one 
city of Paris always acts, and how the rest of France 
accepts what it does. This time, when the King was 
driven out, his cousin Louis-Phiiippe Duke ef Orleans 
was made King, with the old title of King of the 
French, and with a freer constitution. France was not 
engaged In any great wars during the time of these 
tliree Kings ; only in Africa the piratical power of 
Algiers was put down, and all that part of the coast of 
Africa became a French dominion. After some re- 
volts at Lycms and Paris early in his reign, Loms- 
PliiUppe reigned quietly till 1848; only twice in his 
reign JLouis-Napoleon ISiwnaparte, a nephew of the 
first Buonaparte, tried to make a disturbance. The 
first time he was allowed to go free; the second time 
he was imprisoned, but he escaped. But in 1848 
the King's government had become unpopular, and 
in February of that year he was driven out, as Charles 
the Tenth had been. This time a Republic was set 
up, and in June there was a second revolt in Paris 
of the more extreme republicans, which was put down 
by General Cavrngnac. But when the President of the 
Republic was to be chosen, Louis-Napoleon Buonaparte, 
who had been allowed to come back, was chosen by 
many votes over Cavaignac. He was chosen President 
for four years and he swore to be faithful to the re 
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the country were imprisoned for a while. A year 
after, in December 1852, he called himself Emperor, 
as his uncle had done before him. 

3. The Wars of France — When Louis-Napo- 
leon Buonaparte took tlie title of Emperor, he gai-e 
out that the Empire should be peace ; but there have 
been wars in Europe ever since, in which France has 
taken the chief part. In 1854, when a quarrel again 
aiose between Russia and Turkey, France and Eng- 
land both joined in the war against Russia and shared 
in the victories over the Russians in the Crimea. In 
1859, when there was a dispute between Austria and 
Sardinia, France made war upon Austria, and it was 
given out that France would free Italy from the Alps 
to the I-Iadriatic. But, when the French armies reached 
the strong fortress of Verona, all that was done was to 
make a peace with Austria, by which Italy was freed 
only as far as the Mincio. At the same lime, the two 
provinces of Nizza and Savoy, the remaining Burgun- 
dian possessions of the King of Sardinia, were given to 
France. This new possession took in the districts 
whose neutrality had been guaranteed, and which, 
according to old treaties, if they ever passed from 
Sardinia, were to pass to Switzerland. Lastly, in 1870 
France declared war upon Prussia, the reason given 
being that there had been talk of giving the Crown of 
Spain to a distant kinsman of the King of Prussia, 
But Prussia was supported by all Germany. The 
French crossed the German frontier, but they were 
driven out in a few days, and then the German armies 
entered France, and won a series of victories. Buona- 
parte himself became a prisoner : afterwards he went 
to England and died there. Meanwhile he was 
declared deposed, and a Republic was again set up in 
Paris, Paris was besieged, and surrendered to the 
Germans, and a treaty was made by which, besides 
the payment of a large sum of money, nearly all 
Elsass, together with that part of Lorraine where 
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German is spoken, and also the strong fortress of 
■MeiB, were given back to Germany, Thus Sirassdurg 
and the other German places which had been gradual- 
ly taken by France have become German again, and 
the French frontier, which first reached the RMine in 
1648, is now kept qnite away from it. Soon after the 
peace with Germany, Paris was held by the Commun- 
ists or e.ctreme Republicans, and the city had again to 
be besieged and taken by the Government of the new 
Republic under the President M. Thiers, who was at 
one time chief minister under King Louis-Philippe. 
Since then M. Thiers has resigned, and the present 
President, Marshal Macmahon, was chosen. In the 
year 1875 a regular republican constitution was made; 
but ever since the fall of Buonaparte there have 
been different parties in France, some wishing to bring 
back his son, and others wishing for a King, either 
Henry the grandson of Charles the Tenth or one of 
the princes of the House of Orleans. 

4. The Union of Germany, — The German 
princes, when they were set up agam at the Peace, 
mostly forgot their promises of setting up constitutional 
governments ; still the national spirit largely tended 
towards progress and union. And one great step 
towards it was taken, as Prussia gradually, from 1818 
onwards, became the centre of a commercial union 
among the German states, the members of which 
agreed to levy no duties on merchandise passing from 
one slate to another, but to levy them only at the 
common frontier. .This union, called the Zolhierein, 
was gradually joined by most of the German states. 
In 1848 there were revolutions over the most part of 
Europe, and among them in Prussia, Austria, and 
most of the German states ; an attempt was made at 
the same time to join Germany together under an 
Emperor and a common Parliament, instead of the 
lax Confederation which had gone on since 1815. 
But, before long, things came back much as they were 
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befcffe, tiJl in 1866 a war broke out between Prussia 
and Austria, in wiiicli the German sCat-es took different 
sides. Prussia got the better in so short a time that 
it has been called the Seven Weeks' War. By the 
peace which was now made Austria was shut out from 
Germany altogether, the Kingdom of Hanover and 
some smaller states, among them the free cily of 
Frankfurt, were annexed to Prussia, and the Noithera 
states were formed into the Norlh-German Confeder- 
ation, under the presidency of Prussia, with a common 
constitution and assembly. When France made 
war on Prussia in 1870, the Southern states took 
part in the war as well as the Northern. They 
soon joined the Confederation, Bavaria, the largest of 
them, keeping some special privileges to herself. Thus 
all Germany, except Austria, Tyrol, and the other 
German dominions of the House of Austria, has been 
joined together much more closely than it had ever 
been since the Thirty Years' War, or indeed since 
the great Interregnum. And, while the German 
siege of Paris was going on. King William of Prussia, 
being in the great hall of I^ewis the Fourteenth at 
Versailles, received the title of German Emferor 
from the princes and free cities oi Germany. And 
presently the German lands held by France were, as 
we have seen, joined again to the new Empire. Of 
course, in the old use of words, this was a restoration, 
not of the Empire, but of the Kingdom, of Germany ; 
for in old times, as we know by this time, the title of 
Emperor could be held only by one who was, or 
claimed to be, sovereign of either the Old or the New 
Rome. But now that several of the German princes 
are called Kings, it would have been hard to find a 
better title than Emperor for the chief of a Con- 
federation which has Kings among its members. 

5, The Revolutions of Italy. — ttaly can hardly 
be said to have had any history from 1815 to 
184S, There were many conspiracies, and some in- 
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surrections, in different parts of Italy, especially in 
1831. But the Austrian power was strong enough, 
not only to hold the Austrian possessions of Loin* 
bardy and Venice, but to keep the smaller princes on 
their thrones. Meanwhile the movemEnt for the 
lilDcralion and union of Italy was growing up in its 
north-western corner. In 1831 a new branch of the 
house of Savoy, that of Carignano, succeeded to the 
Sardinian crown in the person oif Cliarles Albert. 
In the early part of his reign he ruled harshly, but ha 
was an enemy of Austria. Then, in 1846, the present 
Pope, Pius the Ninth, was chosen, and for a while it 
seemed as if he were going to do great tilings for 
Italian freedom ; so much so that his dominions were 
pardy occupied by Austria in 1847. In the course of 
i'*47 and 1848, most of the Italian princes gave their 
feople constitutions Milan and Venice rose against 
Aubtrii and now tlie King of Sardinia entered the 
Austrian dominions in Italy at the head of an ^lied 
armv from varioui parts of the peninsula. But he 
VI IS finally defeated at Novara in 1849, and he abdi- 
cated, and was succeeded by his son Victor Emmanud 
the Second Meanwhile Venice, which had again be- 
come a republic, was recovered by Austria. Rome, 
whence the Pope had fled and where a republic had 
been set up Has overcome by troops sent by the new 
republic of France, and the constitutions in the other 
Inhan states were withdrawn. Thus, after 1S49, Italy 
was left m much the same case in which she had been 
before the insurrections. The Pope was maintained 
m his dominions by French help; Austria had re- 
covered her possessions; but Sardinia remained a 
constitutional and advancing state, for Kiug Victor 
Lmmanuel steadily kept his word to his people. 

6. The Union of Italy, —And now, after ten 
years, came the beginnings of the great movement 
which has at last made Italy one. In 1859 there 
came the war between Sardinia, and Austria, in which 
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France took a part : by the peace Austria gave up 
Lombardy, but kept Vaietia. France now tried to 
make what was called an Italian Confederation, 
but, as Austria was to have been a member of it, it 
could have been no real Confederation at all, and 
the Italians settled the matter themselves by wil- 
lingly joining Uiemselves to the kingdom of Victor 
Emmanuel. Now it was that Garibaldi, who had 
before defended Rome against the French, wonder- 
fully delivered the 1 wo Sicilies and joined them also 
to the kingdom of Victor Lmmamiel The King of 
Sardinia thus had posses'^ion of all Italy except the 
part held by Austria, and Rome, where the French 
stilt kept the Pope m possession In 1861 Victor 
Emmanuel was made Km of It^h by the Italian Par- 
liament, and in 1865 the capital was removed to 
Florence till Rome could be had. The kingdom had 
hardly been established in 1861 when Count Cavour, 
who had had the chief handin bringing about the new 
state of things, died. When the war broke out in 1866 
between Prussia and Austria, Italy joined Prussia, but 
the Italians were defeated by the Austrians both by 
sea and land. But at the peace, Austria gave up 
Venia and Verona ; but she kept, not only the 
old Venetian possessions in Dalmatia, but htria, 
Aquileia, and Trent, I tali an -speaking places which 
formed part of the ancient Kingdom of Italy, 
Lastly when the war between France and Germany 
caused the French troops to be withdrawn from Rome, 
Rome was a,t last joined on to the Italian kingdom, 
and it now of course is the capital of Italy. The 
Pope's spiritual position remains unchanged, though 
he is no longer a temporal prince. 

7. Hungary and Austria. — Frauds the First of 
.Hungary, -who till 1806 had been the Emfeivr Frands 
the Sewitd, went on reigning in Hungary, Austria, and 
his other states till 1836. Then came Ferdinand ike 
Fifth. In 1S47 and 184S tliere were revolutions in 
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Austria and Hungary as well as elsewhere. The 
Hungarians stood up for their ancient constitution 
with ccitain reforms, and, when Ferdinand abdicated, 
they refused to acknowledge Francis Joseph, who suc- 
ceeded him in Austria, because the abdicaiion was 
not lawful according to the laws of Hungary. After- 
wards they set up a republic under the famous Kossuth. 
But feuds had unluckily arisen between the Magyars 
and the other races in Hungary, and this greatly helped 
tlie reconquest of the country by Austria, which how- 
ever was not done without the help of Russia. Hun- 
gary now remained crushed till after the war. between 
Austria and Prussia. Then the government was put 
on a better and more lawful footing; Austria and 
Hungary became two distinct states under a common 
sovereign, and Francis Joseph was lawfully crowned 
Kiiig of Hungary in 1867. Since then Hungary and 
Austria have agreed well together; but difficulties 
have arisen through the other states, Bohemia and the 
rest, asking for more or less distinct governments. 
The Aitsiro-Huiigarian Monarchy, as it is called, is 
in fact a mere joining together of various nations with- 
out any natural connexion ; but this is the general 
character of South-Eastem Europe, and Hungary 
seems marked out to be the leading state among 
the Christian nations in those parts. 

8, The Deliverance of Greece. — We have 
seen that the Ottoman power had been growing weaker 
and weaker, while the subject Christian races were 
growing stronger. Servia had won back her freedom, 
and Montenegro had never lost hers. In i8a i the Greeks 
revolted. The War of Independence began, strangely 
enough, in the Danubian Principalities of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, but presently the Greeks revolted in 
all parts of the Ottoman dominions where tliey were 
strong enough. In some parts they were put down 
with cruel massacres, but m the greater part of old 
Greece the inhabitants, Greek and Albanian, with 
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some little help from the other subject races and mach 
more from volunteers from Western Europe, were able 
to hold their ground against the Turks. But in 1826 
Sultan Mahmoud called in the help of the Pasha oi 
Egypt, Mahomet AH, who had a be"er disciplined 
army than his own. His son Ibrahim — that is Abra- 
ham — brought the Greeks almost to destruction, and 
I'elopoongsos might have been altogether wasted had 
not the three powers, England, France, and Russia, 
stepped in and crashed the Ottoman fleet at Navarino, 
tlie old Pylos, in 1827. The French troops afterwards 
drove the Egyptians out of PeloponnSsos. T!ie end 
of this was the establishment of tiie Kingdom of Greece. 
It has had two Kings, Otho of Bavaria, f!h.Q\iSi.%\.\imsA 
out in i86z, and the present King, George of Dmmark. 
The kingdom has also been increased by England, in 
1864, giving up the protectorate of the Ionian Islands, 
which became part of the kingdom of Greece. But 
the new state has not been so prosperous or well 
governed as it was once hoped that it might have been. 
It has been cooped up within a bad frontier, and 
moreover the Greeks have had their heads too full of 
the memories of the old times, and they have been 
too fond of copying the institutions of Western coun- 
tries which are not suited to them, 

g. Turkey and Russia. — Meanwhile great 
changes went on in the Ottoman dominions them- 
selves, and the Turks had several wars with Russia 
and other powers, in 1826 Sultan Mahmoud de- 
stroyed the Janissaries, who had now become a tur- 
bulent and useless body. In 1828 a war with Russia 
followed The next year the Russians got as far as 
Hadrianople, and a treaty was made by which Russia 
gained some advantages at the mouth of the Danube 
and made some stipulations on behalf of the Christiaia 
in Turkey, Then followed wars with Mahomet All, 
the Pasha of Egypt, in which several of the European 
powers took part, and which were ended in 1 84 1 by Egypt 
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becoming a nearly independent state, though under 
the superiority of the Porle. Lastly came the war 
with Russia in j;8!54, in which France, England, and 
Sardinia took part on the Turkish side. It ended 
in 1856 by Russia agreeing to certain terms whidi 
lessened her power in the Eusine and giving up a 
Bniall territory, which kept her away from the Danube, 
much as France has since been kept away from the 
Rhine. Meanwhile, as Greece has been altogether 
cut off from the Ottoman dominions, and as Servi^i 
and Egypt had been made practically independent, so 
also the Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, de- 
pendent states whose position was very anomalous, 
and which formed a constant excuse for disputes be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, have been formed into a 
separate principality, whose connexion with Turkey is 
purely nominal But the Rouraans, like the Greeks, 
have been tew fond of imitating Western forms of 
government for which they are not fit. 

10. Russia and Poland.^ — We have seen that, 
by the Peace of 1S15, Poland, in the latest senbc ol 
the word, became a separate constitutional kingdom, 
to be held by the Russian Emperor Such a state ol 
things may last between two constitutional kingdoms 
like Sweden and Norway, where, though Sweden is 
the greater, it is not so vtry much greater ; but it could 
not last between a huge despotic empire and a small 
constitutional kingdom. Disputes therefore naturally 
arose, especially after the accession of Nkholas in 
1825; the constitution was not carried out; so in 
1831 the Poles revolted, declared the throne vacant, 
and held out for several months against the Russian 
power. But they were crushed and very harshly treated, 
and the PoKsli constitution was taken away. The 
wars between Russia and Turkey have been already 
spoken of; during the great war with France and Eng- 
land, Nicholas died, and was succeeded by the present 
£mperor Alexander the Second. In his time the serf* 
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have been set free, but in 1863 another Polish revolt 
was put down as harshly as the otlier, and the Polish 
kingdom has been quite swept away. In 1846 too 
the commonwealth of Cracow, which still went on as 
a kind of representative of Poland, was added to the 
Austrian dominions 

II Spain and Portuff^l — In Spiin Fadtriand 
the Seienlh came back and refused to al> de by the 
constitution which had been set up i^unng the wai 
with Buonaparte Several risings on its behalf took 
place, and, m i8zo, it wds restored A civil war fol- 
lowed, and in 1822 French troops entered Spnm to 
restore the Kin^s authority This was done, but not 
till after much fighting and the French did not leue 
Spam tor seven ypars In 1833 Ferdmand di^d 
The Spanish hw is to the suice&aion of females had 
beer altered backwards and forwards several times so 
on Ferdinands death there was a civil war between 
the partisans of hts daughter Isabel and those of Kis 
brother Chirles or Don Lailos The Carbst party was 
st ong I tl e Bi e pro mes m the Nortl' 
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iDTich lower in Europe than it was of old, besides tne 
loss of its American possessions. In Portugal a con- 
stitution was proclaimed in 1820, at the same time as 
in Spain, the King, John the Sixth, being in Brazil. 
From this time till 1832 there was a time of great 
confusion and civil war between the absolute party 
under Don Miguel or Michael, the King's younger son, 
and the constitutional party under his eldest son Don 
Fedro or Peier, who succeeded in 1826 and who 
presently abdicated in favour of his daughter Maria. 
In 1828 Don Miguel assumed the crown; but he was 
at last driven out, and the Queen was acknowledged. 
The strangest thing of all was that Pedro, after giving 
up the crown himself, acted as regent for his young 
daughter. Since then there have been some disputes 
and risings in Portugal, but there has been no revo- 
lution or Eerious change. 

12, The Netherlands. —By the peace of 1815 
all the provinces of the Netherlands had been made 
into onejiingdom, but as the Northern and Southern 
provinces differed in religion and other things, they did 
not well agree together; so in 1830 the Southern 
provinces revolted. Then the Kingdom was divided : 
the Northern part, which had been the United Pro- 
vituss, went on as the Kingdom of the Netherlands in 
the House of Orange; while the formerly Spanish, 
and afterwards Austrian, Netherlands became the 
Kin^om of Belgium under the House of Coburg, the 
first King being Leopold, who had been husband of 
the Princess Charlotte of England. This arrange- 
ment has gone on since, only there have been disputes 
about the Duchy of LUzelburg or Luxemburg, which 
was held by the King of the Netherlands as a mem- 
ber of the German Confederation, and which since the 
fall of the Confederation has been declared neutral 

H. Switzerland. — Switzerland has remained a 
Federal state ever since the Peace in 1815, and since 
that time it has not been engaged in war with any 
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other power. But there have been great changes in its 
own constitution, and at one time there was even a 
civil war. About 1831 there were disputes in most of 
the Cantons, which ended in their governments being 
made much more popular, but nothing was done to 
the Federal Constitution. In 1847 a war broke out 
between the Catholic and Protestant Cantons, in which 
the Protestants had the belter. It was now seen that 
the tie between the Cantons needed to be made much 
stronger, and in 1848 a new Federal Cotistituiion was 
made, in many things very like that of the United 
States, only, instead of a single President, there is a 
Council of Seven, with much smaller powers. Further 
changes were made in 1874, by which many of their 
powers were taken away from the several Cantons and 
given to the Federal body. 

14, Denmark and the Duchies. — Denmark 
remained an absolute monarchy till the accession of 
Frederick the Seventh in 1848, who at once gave his 
people a constitution. Since then there have been 
endless ciispuCes about the two Duchies held by the 
Danish iCings, of which Hclstein undoubtedly was 
part of Germany, while Sieswick was not a member 
of the German Confederation, and its people were 
partly German and partly Danish. A war went on 
from 1841 to 1851, but this time Denmark kept 
both Duchies, But in 1864, under the present King 
Christian the Ninth, disputes arose again ; a war fol- 
lowed, and the Duchies were given up by Denmark to 
Prussia and Austria, and again in 1866 by Austria to 
Prussia alone. The northern or Danish part of Sies- 
wick was to have been given back to Denmark, but 
this has not yet been done. 

15. Sweden and Norway.— At last we come to 
those countries in which during all these years there 
has been no revolution or great disturbance. One 
is Great Britain ; the other is the two Scandinavian 
kingdoms of Sweden and Norway. Sernadotte, who 
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had been already chosen C o vn Pnnce of Sw len 
succeeded to both kingdoms zs,C a le thcFourienSi 
and the two crowns have s nee s aye i n h s fam ly 
On the whole the two kngio s have gone on veil 
side by side, having the same kng bu. each keep ng 
its own constitution. Aw h 1 as son e ti e been 
shown to encroach on the ndepe de ce of Norway 
but the Northmen have always been able to 1 old 
their own. During tfae reign of the late King Charles 
the- Fijtunth, improvements were made in the Swedish 
constitution also, and greater liberty was given to 
people of other religions than the Lutheran. 

i6. Great Britain and Ireland.— No time has 
been more important in EngUsh history than this last 
time of which we are now speaking, but its events have 
been mainly of a kind which will be best spoken of in 
a separate History of England. It has been a time o( 
great advancement in every way, both politically and 
socially, and it has also been a time of many inven- 
tions and of great progress in men's minds. England 
has also had something to do in some way or another 
with most of the affairs of the continent of Europe, 
but she has been engaged in only one great war, 
namely that with Russia from 1854 to 1856. Nor has 
she gained or lost any European territory, unless we 
reckon it a loss that she has withdra%vn from the pro- 
tectorate of the Ionian Islands. But this time has 
been a time of great changes and great advance m 
the British possessions in distant countries. The 
trade in negro slaves was finally forbidden va 1807, and 
slavery itself was abolished throughout the British 
dominions iu 1833. The colonial dominions of Eng- 
land have vastly extended themselves, especially in 
Australia and North America. And most of them 
have received constitutions which have made them 
altogether independent in their internal affairs. In 
Canada alone has there been any serious disturbancti 
There was a rebellion in 1837 among the French 
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Canadians, but the colony has since been made 
almost independent, and it is now highly prosperous. 
In India we have had to wage several wars, and 
several provinces have been annexed. Here the 
British dominion was altogether shaken for a time by 
the Mutiny of the native soldiers in 1857, After its 
suppression, the government of India was taken from 
the Company and given to the Crown, and the plian- 
tom of the Great Mopd came at last to an end, as 
the last nominal Emperor had been concerned in the 
mutiny. There have also been wars with Cluna, 
Persia, Abyssinia, and the Ashantees in Africa; and 
generally England has come more and more to the 
position of an insular power, withdrawing from any 
great interfiirence with the affairs of the continent of 
Europe, but keeping up trade and colonization in all 
parts of the world, and being therefore ever and anon 
engaged in distant wars. The whole island of Great 
Britain has long been firmly Joined together, notwith- 
standing the differences of race and speech in different 
parts which have stiU not wholly died out. But the 
remembrance of ancient misgovernment has constantly 
kept up the spirit of disaffection in Ireland, which has 
broken out into more thin one conspiracy and rising, 
though i one on any greit scale Every care has been 
taken \>\ a succession of measures to do justice to 
Ireland, by the admission of the Kon an Catholics to 
equal rights with Protestants by the disestabhshment 
of the dominant Proteotant Church and by la«s for 
the benefit of the occupn,rs of Knd But it would seem 
that the memory of old wrongs is even now stroni,er 
llian tiie feeling of recent benefits. 

17. The Spanish Colonies in America. — If 
this period has been one of great change in the Old 
World, Jl has been one of equal change in the New. 
The example of the British colonies, which have 
given birth 10 the great commonwealth of the United 
States, has been followed by the Spanish Colonies also. 
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But it must be remembered that there is this great 
difference between the Spanish and the English 
coloaies, that, though in the United States the people 
are not of purely Ejiglish blood, yet the mixture has 
been with other European nations, or with slaves 
brought from Africa, and not at all with the natives 
of America. Eat in the Spanish settlements the 
Europeans and the natives have been largely mixed, 
and in truth the native blood prevails. When the 
national government in Spain was upset by Buona- 
parte, the Spanish colonies began to set up for them- 
selves in 1810. Mexiw was recovered, but it revolted 
again in 1820. A certain Iturbide for a while called 
himself Emperor, as people did in other places, but 
after a while a Federal Commonwealth was estab- 
lished. But the country has never been quiet for any 
long time, and it has lost the great province of Texas 
to the United States. In rSija a quarrel arose with 
England, France, and Spain; frotn this England and 
Spain soon withdrew, but J-ranee went on, and in 1863 
the Austrian Archduke Maximilian was set up under 
French influence as yet another Emperor ; but he was 
not acknowledged by the whole country, and in 1867 
he was overthrown and shot by the native President 
Juarez. Chili also separated from the Spanish 
dominion in iSio, and Peru in iSao, and now Spain 
has no dominions on the continent of America ; and in 
the Spanish island of Cuba there have been endless 
disturbances. 

18. Brazil. — The great Portuguese settlement in 
South America has had a somewhat different history 
from either the English or the Spanish colonies. It 
separated from the mother-country, but it is the only 
state in the New World which, instead of becoming a 
republic, has remained under a prince of the old royal 
family. %m^,John the Sixth, as we have seen, reigned 
in Brazil when he had to leave Portugal, and he 
called himself Kifig of Brazil as well as of Portugal 
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la 1822 Brazil was declared independent with a free 
constitution, under Dom Pedro as Emperor. The 
crowns of Brazil and Portugal have since reinained 
distinct, as on Pedro's abdication tie was succeeded 
by his daughter Maria in Portugal, and by his son 
Fedro in Brazil. Brazil has had fewer disturbances, 
and has been more prosperous, than any other South 
American state. 

19. The United States.— But neither in the Old 
nor the New World has this period made more im- 
portant changes than it has in the commonwealth of 
the United States, Many new States have been 
founded towards the West, and the great dominion of 
Texas, which had been part of Mexico, first became 
a separate commonwealth, and was afterwards joined 
Oil to the Union. But the greatest event in the history 
of America has been the war which began in 1861 
between the Northern and Southern States. There 
were many causes of difference between them, the 
chief being the allowance of slavery in the South, 
while it had long died out in the North. On the elec- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln as President, in i860. South 
Carolitia seceded from the Union, and the rest of the 
Southern States presently followed her. They called 
themselves the Confederate Slates, and set up a Fede- 
ral constitution, nearly the same as that of the United 
States, under Jefferson Davis as PresidenL Then 
followed the war which lasted till 1865, when the 
Confederate States had to submit About the same 
time President IJncoln, having just been chosen 
President a second time, was murdered. The result 
of the war has been the reconstitution of the Union, 
and tlie final getting rid of slavery throughout all 
parts of the North American continent. In Brazil 
and in the Spanish and Dutch colonies it still goes 
oil, but in Brazil it will come to an end before many 

ao. Summary. — Thus, in our own days, France haa 
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again, for the third time, tiied to get the chief power in 
Europe, and a third time she has been bcatiin back, 
and has been driven to give up part of her former 
conquests. The rest of Europe has been completely 
changed by the union of Italy into one kingdom, and 
by the union, though less close, of nearly aJl Germany 
under the Iciidership of Prussia. Austria has with- 
drawn from both German aod Italian affairs, and has 
become a state joined with Hungary, something in the 
same way as Sweden and Norway. The last traces of 
Polish independence have been trampled out, and 
Denmark has been cut short by the complete loss of the 
Duchies. Two new kingdoms have arisen, namely 
Belgium and Greece, of whicli the former has pros- 
pered much more than the latter. The whole East 
of Europe has during the whole time been more or 
less unsettled, as it doubtless always will be, as long 
as a Mahometan power rules over Christians, On 
the whole Europe has greatly gained in freedom and 
good government since the end of the wars of the 
French Revolution. But on the other hand, the keep- 
ing up of vast standing armies by nearly all the govern- 
ments of the continent makes peace at all times un- 
certain, and the tendency of later times has been to 
lessen the importance of the smaller states and to 
group Europe under a few great powers. Still, both 
in Great Britain, in most other parts of Europe, and 
in the United States, men may be very glad that they 
live in our own day and not in any of the times which 
have gone before us. 
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J^ritgoEi, kiiigdam of, its RTOwdl, 154{ 

quests of 'her kings over Bte Mahome- 
Uas, lo; ; uoioD of Sidly nrith. 214, 
i^a ; laations of, with Naplas, «. r 
war of, wiih Provence and Fiance, ii.; 

AiaLDs, trees Sikyon, 45 ; leader of the 

Architecture in die jtlh century, 15a, 
igS ■ in the 13th, r4th, and 15th eeo- 

A«0!, its early greatneSB, s6; Joins the 
0?ufed«acy against Sp^rta^ 37; he- 



early 3tate oft before their dispemcqh 

Kuiyipe and Asia,' g ; Older of their 
coming into Eifrope, la, j6; en- 
croached on by the 'J^uanians, f^- ; 
strug^e between them aud the Tura- 

AEtamiwar.l^eT' 

Ashk, i«Arsak«s 

Asia, sDudi-weatem, chief seat of the 
Semitic uationE, 7: exlent cf tlie 
Turanians in, 8: Aryan senlemetxta 
in, 9, s> ; its eeo^aphical character, 

cni^ests of Alexander in, ^ ; Mnc^ 
doman kiu^oms, 41, 64 ; Gaulish 



Armada, the Spanish, 343, 163 
Armies, standing, beginning and cauBe 
Armies victo of over the Romans 
Atmorica. British settlement in, 197; 
Aimil^ KinE''o?'lhe' East-Franks and 
ArpJnum, birthplace of Maiius, 7j 
ArsakSs, Ibunds the kingdom of Parthia, 
Art, highest development of found in 



Asia Miimr, Gi«k coloniu in, z^ 30 ; 

of the Gttek ciliea in, to Xcmta, 33 ; 
die Pernans driien out of, H, ; latter 

00 in, 35 1 campaigns of AgSsikos of 
Sparta in, 36 : cession of the Greeks 
in to Persia, 37 ; Macedonia!! king- 

66, 67 ; Seljuk power in, 156 

Aiyan peoples, €, :t% 54, 71 : K.Dman, 
becomes too large, 7a ; effects of the 
leudal tenures on, i65^ nature of in 
France, 184, i35 ; m England, [85 
Aslolf, king of the Lombnrds, 191 

skhan, taken hy Ivan the Fourth, 

Afliaulf, Kine of the West CoHa, 
• ■ i the Gothic Idogdom in GaiU 

^mo^weallh ot 36 : tymnny 

Arthur' "cJ'jl. ... ., , . ',...., 

'^- nan oP fte^ countj 'of, 'aMexed \ greatness Xider^eriklQs,''!^'^ win 



it5*c 



:ofin 



, i4lh. 



Artaxeriies, King f? Persia, hi 
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572 INDEX. 


wi* Peraa, a.- y/ramdl Sparia, U. ; 




renders f> LyBeaar<i£, to. i govern' 




Avars, wars of the Empire with, 115 


ment and sxpulsina of the Thirty, 




B. ; second v-ar with Spans, 37 : par- 


Avignon, become the scat of Popedom, 


tial r^toratim. of h.^ po»'er, 33 : 


=05; seiied by Lewis XIV., =85; 








Aajv, conqueted by Peter the Gvat, 


Rome, 84 : Dnohy oi; ic» 




Attalos the riret, King of Petgamos, 
helps Rome sgainor Macedonia. 64 ; 




Attaloa the Third, leaves hii kioE- 


B. 






AlU°^ King of ^ Huna, defeaUd at 


Baber, his reign and descendants. agS 


Augsburg Confession, 253 i Peace of, 


liaWon, taken by Cyrus, 3= ; death o! 


& 


Babj^oni^h Captivity, meaning of the 


Angustiue, Saine, his mission to Britain, 






.Ssrr"*!*,, B.,^ 


"h^.t.f. '- : T" 












Augustus the Strong, Elector of Saiony 
and King of Poland, wins bact 
Kaminiec from the Turks,_ iw 1 his 

Augustus in., King of Poland, 316 
Aurelian, Emperor, 8g ; Dverduows the 

wars with the German^ SB; his 

writings, a. 

/"^^ of th°/"Einirii?^dH, %gg \ 



toftheMahrac 
lin, bat^e oE 3- 



■ 3^ o,io,^rion ■ 
le Duchy, 139 ; grant 

ArefidnEes lyings "of ^u^^sM ; 

3D11 loss m Italian dommions, 306; 
wars under Charles the Sixth, 303; 

volt against, 314; share of, in die 
final partition of Poland, 317; wars 
vrith_ Buonapane, 33s, 331, 336; 



Bartholomew, Safit, m^'sacre o^ asS 
Basel, CouncP o£ 207, 208 

of die Emi^ uuder, 143 ; overthrows 
the Bulgar^ kingdom, S. 

peopls of EuroMj 3, 13 
Batanan Repuhlie, 339 
Batavians, revolt of, against Rome, 86 
Baton Khan, Mi^ul invasions of Eu- 

BaSJ^V^wllharles the Great, 137; 

war of succession to, joS 
Begging Friars, preaching of Wycliffa 

(^b^kanys ™ '"' '' 

to Au^Si™ «.,^™M«d M Turk'ey, 
319: Peace, of ». 

ends the Vandal kingdom in Africa, 

Italy. ». 
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a, Ssiat, fouDder o 

31 tun, Pyrchos defEate 
■ar, King of Jlaly, s 



I Charios XIV. of 
adies the Second 






li^Md'iwIjwii 



(!j1(^ Admiral, oBj 

(lEoDan Leagiie, character o£ 44 

w,irinl"^^^oriok, E?«wr P«la 

dne, King of^ 365 
Eumbay, Kngbfth setdemenr of» a^ 
Lonifycc, AMslle of Gcrmafly, t33 

on theFourtfi Cniaade, 189 
loniface VIIL, Pope, rcV and dead 

loirlo^e, Engliab conqneal of^ SS4 

^oi^rdeaux, rule of ihe Black Prince at 



gaetl.i'*. : settlement of the EnglL'^h 
ill. ^ : 1^ the Northmen, 134 ; the 



5| l£ucus fuo' 



;nawledH% of 



/*.: his fell, 333; his tetumfrc 
and final ovcnhtow, iS. 

Republic, 4. ; teigos as PreEi 



'^d™ of, bjlf-rance, '^^^'S^rt^ 
the dominions of Chariea ihe Bold, 
aa3 1 of Charlea V-, 949 ; conquered 
hy Lewis XIV., aSi 
3urgundy, Duchy lA 131 j btfiinnit^ 
oTthe Valffii Dukes of, 331 ; gmHA 
of their power wilhio th« Em^if, aaai 

Hu^undy, Kingdom of, isg, lu : its 

of, with France, 183 ; htiien up, aoi; 
the greater pari annexed to Fiance, 

E^urgnndy, vanous meanings of the 

^yzantion, 49 ; kee]3s its independence. 
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Cassar, Caius JuUus Oolarfmius, j 

Augustus Ca^r, 
Cssar, Caiii.? Julius, his tacdi aad ciia 

j8 ; hia wrilings, 84 
Ciius CiBsar, sunismed Caligula, Ei 

C^ais, English counuest d£ 215 ; 1 
takoa by diQ Freachi 9^4, 96a 

CulcuClh Bi^sh aQdemsnt el, ng; 
taken by Suraj-ad-dowla, 3a I. 

Caliph, meaning of the word, 117 

Caliphate, Eastern, b^:iDnmg 0^ tt 

Caliphale, WssBm, beeinnine o^ 191 

Cal^'loh™h?s"&^rinan followers, aj 
teachuig of, 255 1 his Silllcdicat 

Cauibray, League of, 945 



Canada, Freocli seltlimsnt of, 

rebellion in, 363 
Ca-adia, war o^ 993 
Canna:, batlje of; 61 
Canule. sit Cnut 
Cape of Good Hope, Ponugnese 

Cai^taiuiB Hill,* Snbina setlleneiii 

CaracaUa, -Emperor, S8, Bg ; exter 

of Soman cit^eaship um^er, Sg 
Carella, Rusuan annexaiion of, 30; 

Carolina, first coJonized by Huguei 
377 ; English settlement cf, 
Sonth, aedesMon of, from Ui 
Stales, 366 

Carlonitz, Peace <A, «}i, sgf 






her naval superiority- iA. ; her wars 
with Itome, 60-63 : her fleet defeated 



Ca^ans, revolt of, ag- 

CSteau-Camhreait Peace 
Catharine of Medici, bet 



Cato, Marcus Po 
Catullus, Roman 
Calulus, Caiua 



n colony by Cxiaa^ 
■n Iv the Saracenfc 



r, 7S 1 debated at Pbil- 

«ith Leon under Alfonso 

. campaign of the BLaclc 
; union of, with Ataaon, 



ir, Count, bis share 



L the 1 



Cayenne, French colony of, =77, 351 
Celts, the earliest Aryan settlers in 
Western Europe, 13 ; remains of their 

Ceylon, 30D ; acquired by die Eo^ish, 
Chair6neia, victory of PhDip at, 39; 
Chalka^&o, p'irsian' Itmies encamp sO. 

Oialkidik^ peninsula of conquered by 

Philip, 39 
Chylous, &le of. 101 
Chariemagne. tee Charles the Great 
Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, rrign 

and abdication oil 355 
Chatlea, . Duke of^ Lorrmne, deliver* 

ViEnDB from the Tislcs, 391 
Charles Edward Stuail, <th= Young 

ChaticE Emmtnu^rSite tSsavoy, ad. 
Charles Emmanuel the Third, Duke of 

change of kingdoms with Charles VI.. 
305 ; his share in the war of the Pot 
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iS=, 193 


loses the island, 




Ihe 


Bo]d,D 


ke of Bur; 


■undy. 




-air 
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Co.rf.d« 




dtaih 












Cbailss'lhB 


Gteat^coi 


iquets Lombardy, 






ties, li. : 


elected Em 






exu 


t of hi. 
















• Jia'L 




Bald, K 


ngof tho 






dEmpsp 




king- 


Chul^'s 




I>t,£iiip 




ofthe 


Plan 






undei, 11 




poKd 










Oiatlcs 


the 


Simirfe, Krag of th 




Fraiil 
Charles 


!v' 


''iKwjor 


CTOwn'ld KinE of 


f^uf'v' Jfm~.^ 


5°iK>V 


r: 



74S i ovetthrows the lihertiee of Cas- 
makea peace with Franci^ B47 ! 
crowned at Bologna* ib^ ; his dcal- 
iDgs wi^ the reformerB, SSI ; gives 
Malta to the Kjiightscf Saint John, 

aatlra'vi, Em^oi,_ jji ; becomes 
Pra|n''aIK Sancdoi^ i6. ; hK ^wara, 
306 death of; 307 

Chiles Vll , Eoqicror (Elector of Ba- 

1 heresa, 307 ; his election and death, 

(.hatles I of England, executi«i of, :«4, 
=87 

Chsiles II of England, restoration o£ 
aS?; his intrigues with Levris XIV., 
288 ; joins with him agabist Holland, 



Charles IX. of F 



Charles X. of France, illegal aci 

deposition of, jjo 
Charles 1. of Spain, ssc Chatl 

Charles '11. of S 

his.alliance with the Uiiiled~!^vm 
3S4: death o£a85 
Charles III. of Spain, King of the Two 



is XJV., ^83 i 



^\ 



: of Spain 



IV. of Spt 

Cha'riKX. of Swet 
Charles XI. of Sweden, 



33B ; abdics 



Charles XIIl. of Si 
Charles XIV. of S« 



en, 363 
r;363 , 



Charlotte, Princess of England, 361 
Charier, the Grea.t, wrested from John, 

Chatham, WilUam Pitt, Earl of, 310 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, inHuente of hit 

1 .!_ ---.jijli language, aja 



ChiJpenc, 
Chlodwig, 






m Spain, 365 



tahlishment 10 the Empire. 517 ; vail- 
ous fbnns of, 98 -, early disputes, 97, 
9S, lis; conversion of European 



.i,,GoogIf 



37' 



^, Genen] Councila at, 9; 



I'lilliut, 76, S4 

GbuU 76 : defealEd a 



aiid the K 

dsra impor 

qcsio, Marc 

Cimbric Cha 

Ci&nidaiiSr 

CitizeriBhip, 33, ^ 
Ovn Law, Ongi" "* 
1^^ by Jusl 

Claud ii, Emperora < 

amyl^S '°*™' 
OaudfutGodlicus, 

vmM7 over the G 
acmmi III. Pope, 

Emperor, i*a 

Philip lbs Fair, 3 
(0 AvigcoiL, iS. ; 

Cisalpine Gaul, 19 i Raman gonquesl 

ot67, 68 
aemen. VII., Auti-Pope, r« Eob«t 

Geneva 
Clement VII., Pope, 347 :. makes peaoi 

Cfcilienc XIV., Pope,' sup^'^^'lfl. 

Clergy, lAnrriage oC fnrbiaden by Gie- 
gory VH., 849 ; position ot in Sliddli 
A^s, 1^9, 170 ; distLncdon benveej 
regular ami Eecidar, 170; learning ir 
Ihe West chiefly m thnr hands, 171 ; 



'°«™tea'o 



nne uf the t 









Cnut, hia conqueal of England, 144 ; his 

Cols di Rienii, i^e Kien^ 

Colleges Ibunded in Knglisb Unive 

Col3nef'"s KHln 



ColnmhuE, Cbristoplier, bis discovi 

C<^imodus, Emperor, 88 
-jmmons, one of the three East 
184 : Honse ot Jit Parliament 

Como, oppressed by Milan, 177 ; set 

Cond'^ Pripce ot his share in tbeThi 

Yeats' War, =71 
Confederate States of Nordi Ajneri 

federates, lei Swiss League 
lad II., Emperor, first S the Fr 

Conrad, (on^of Henry IV., war 

Second 

Conrad IV„ Kmg, son of Frederick IL, 
Offlradin, attiniipls to win back SicUy, 






e VL, Empov 



Western Oiurch, ai 



muire. 96 ; Greek influence in, 
Saracen sieges of, 118: Ronis 
es iixdependenr of, ia» : Lalui 



3>1 



si«-cd by AiT 

{.I^IUIDCt, II., 1 



Consuls, powM- si 
Oi^nhajven. Tiea 






id dynasty Jbunded al, 
ijv: v:hi ui uic Westom CalipliJtle, i6- 

Bttack^ by Ihe I'urks, acw 
Corinth, early tbnndadon of, t6 ; joiua 

Aleiandei'E synod at, 39; joins the 
"-■--■"n L«^ue, 4i; destroyed by 



a byF 



CmUde"'sec™d,'"preached by St. Bei- 
Crusad'e, Third, iSt 

Crusades, bcEinning and causesof, 15s: 

Cuba, 36s 

Curiand, Duchy ot, 217 

Cnlloden, battle of; 310 



Mummius, fis 


_.^.^.. 


Corsica, its aocient inhabitants, 49: 




subject to Caithage, 59: ceded to 




Rome, 69 ; its rebdons to the Kast- 




em Emph^ 114, iso: revolt o£ 




against Genoa, 31a ; annexed 10 




Corlez, Hemando, his conquest of 


Dacia, wars oC with Rome, S7 : made 
a province ofby Trajan, 83 ; given up 


Mexico, !7S 


by Aureliati, 91 ; Gotbio kingdom in. 




100 ; Romance language of, 107 
Dandolo, Henry, Doge of Venice, his 




Dnnwsll'^ Marquess, his adminieira- 




share in tbe tburtii crusade, 189 


Cosoode-MedH^'Medid 


Danes, their relations ivith Charles ths 


Council, nature of, among Atyau na- 
CoundU of the Church, i« Church 


Great, 137; their ravages and settle- 


SM -.I'iSis stl 


Conrtray. battle of, aig; why famous, 


^- \, ,' 


13S, 137 ; thdr final conquesl of Eng- 




land, 144 


pression of, 3*0 


Dante AT^hieri, fius the standard of 


and iJUed by the Parthians, 7S 


the Itaban laueuage. ija ', his atli- 
lude towards the Empire, 209 ; his 


Crecy, batde of, ^n 


birth and death, ari 




Danohe, Roman boundary crossed by 


back to the Enstem Empire, 143 : 
Venetian socsession ot; M7. 34*: 
conquered by the Turia, 803 ; Ihsir 


die Goths, 8., ,00 
Darius, Kiue of Persia, his expedition 


conquest of, a. 


^w^'li""^ rf°s"cSt^capdve i. 


Greeks 00 ilie coast of Asia, 33 : con- 


Dav;a, JeSerwn, Prosidenlof Confeiiet- 




quered by Cyrus, ii. 


Deccsn, tbt9 


Cromwell, bli-cr, Protector, graatiicfs 


Deems, Emperor, persecutions of Clim 



..Google 



ottheHouseofOldenliiirgin, bS.; la 
rektliona with Slcovick uid Hol'tein, 
£i, i its Eeparadon from Sweden, ^64 J 
accepts the R^umaOoD in, 965 : <™'9 
of, iv[ih LflbEck. a.; cedes Scania >□ 

mk)Darchyj Ui.i Sleawick and Holalcin 
territory in 1ST4, 394 ; b«oinca a 
constitutiDnal slals, 3«3 : l°s> of lie 



Diel^ German, id Middle Ages, 167 
Dijon., capital of the Duchy of Bur- 

Dwletiaii, Emperor, bis division of the 
ElIIpi^>^ ^ ; his abdication, ii. ; perse- 

DionyrioE,, "I^ajxt of Syracuse, 59 

DituiaT3chea oonqu^ed bj Deocaa^ 

Domimc, SvM, founder of die Damini- 

BoraJDicans attacked tiy WicklBb, a07 

Dmsua. campaigns of, in tSermany, Bj 
Doukirli, cession of, lo England, 37a ; 

sold by Charles if, to Fiance, aB8 
Dupl™, governor of Pondicherty. 330 
Dutch, aelUemenlB of High and Low, 

Dutch colonies in America, ajS, gco ; in 



Eaai-Aagles, mna 
Kasleni Caf^>l^tl 
Eastern Cliurch, i 






f°wer, la ; cut short by the SeUnlc 
^ks, isfi ; its renval under tha 
KomnSnian dynasty, ii., 189! ba- 
oojnes practically Gredt, rfe ; uncer- 

^"i "France a^d d«li'^ l|S 
^aT^li^'«°ASst?i!? 



Crown, aai, 364 
IE West Saxons, Ma 



, .,_. ..._ res, .16 

Ironside. Km^ of the Bngusll, 
- Cnut, i« 

Henry III. of El^land, 
crown of Sicily offered to, 19a 
Edward the Elder, Kine of die En^h, 

"= --^ -^-^anes, laS ; rocelves 

IT, King of the Eng- 
:d, 14s ; his alUance 
r Henry II., r4E; 
laxorx dynasty, 150, 



lisl^ son of Athe 
last of the West 



■i VI. of Eniland, at; 
rd the BLact Prince 
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Etagabaiua, Emperor, takca I 
Eleanor of Aquitake, mfe of 



INDEX. 



Eiiiabeth 01 Pariaa, wife of Philip V, 
Eliiab^lU daughur of James I. of Eng- 



ti% \ hisLOEy of jheir Un^^uage^ 153, 

eks, so. as ! kingship m, 37 ! ill 
Ltuess under Pyrrhofc 43; reck- 
j as a Greek state. &. \ Ikcoidcs 



3-1S, jflS; given back Co Germa 

Emmanuel Filibert, Duke of Savoy, 
Emperor-eleci. title oC s;o 
Empire, Roman, sre Roman Empire 
Em^nre, Eastern, i« Eaalero Empb 

Hei'itBomneiion with ihe^csn™ 
Enipir<;,1441 Danishconquutof.iZ.j ! 

n^cioQs with Fraticc, 150, iSo; 



France bjr Philip die Fair, 

ision"of, S" 
eniiL3lV.,^Dpe, 307; hold 

'^*s, 34"*^ ergamos, 

>pe. its geueraphkai charf 
-lirce Brest penmsnjas, j 



Scotland, 3G3, 36^ ; lU coloDcCB. a 

3B5, aGti ; greatness of, under die i 

wars with the United PmvineeB. — , 
bSS ; deg^alion at; under Charlgs 
and James, ib. ; eBects uT the Revo- 
lution in, ib, \ legislative union of 
ScoiJand with. aSp ; gcomh of her 
power in India, 3^. ag}. 331, 344 ; 

Emwtb of her maritime power, 300 ; 
cr foreign irars, 309, 31a; revolt of 
, her Ameneaji colooics, 310; her cof- 



I Fatiniites, their Caliphate in Egyp^ 

186 ; put down br Saladin, iS; 

II Fcderat™, nature oi; 44 
, FenUnand III. of CastUe, finally unites 

r Ferdinand, King of Naples. sjS 

" '' -- ' tt AFagon, marries Isabella 



FerdiDand VU. of Spain, 33S, 3 



ungaryand Austria, 



fe^iK« from a^>dial renute, id^ \ 
effeciE of, 165, 166 

Finland, Russian co^quist of, 341 
Fiua, a remnant of the non-Aryfln peo- 
ple of Europe, fl 



FlorenCh CouodL o^ itS; subject 
Pisa ei, an ; tonstitulian of an, _ , 
power of ^ Medici liij sia ; the 
bicthi^aca of Baule, ii. ; gcu rid of 



FoKEt Cantons, Ih 
by, aic) - , 



' thf*, le^uQ foitoed 



153 i eHeotE of the Notman cot 
on, ii. ; iSkca of the Feudal Ti 
OD, 167; the croum becomes h 

Snidish poGsesRioiis in, i3l; erowth 
of me royal power in, jSb ; advance 
of her dominion, 183 ; conj^tituti-- -'' 



3; illS»S 

£iiglajid,9i5; V, 
aij5-2T7 ; Jiuthor 






England, 

; Duchy of Burgundy 

quLi^s RoussUloD ai 
rivalry of, with Spaiiu 



a bii^hoprjckfi, i^^i b( 
Savojj ^i; ber part m the 






thanni^an 



aSa; Graai 



!a of, undo- Lewis XIV, 



Spain against Portugal, 
ra with England in India, 



innii^ of the Revolution, 
□uies a Republic 339 ; wart 



bought i^ *■ 



ie Ounte. ifif Burgundy 

is 1. of Fiance, his rivalry with 



•S'i-F 






5SV&; 

I^ Emperor. 



SrorofAusttia, ft. ; Prebideiuof lbs 
■jiaaa Confederation, 336 ; rtign of, 
356 
rranda Joaepb of Austria, 357 ; crowned 

Kbg of Hungary. I*, 
franris, Saint, Toonder of the Fraud* 



under Chlodwig, il 
"nd™ Charles^'thrGra 
of, under Charles die Fat 
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no, use of the name, i 



thnrkWdoc 
Frederidi t, I 



: with the Popes, 



wirh the Eastern Ea 
the Third' Crusade, a., 147 
Frederick XI-1 Smwror, hia two efec' 
tionsi 170 ; caElH the " Wonder of 
the WDrld,^ iA. ; Boansiaaa state of 

Gamany. Slyand die Pops, 11. ; 

Frederick III,, last Emperar crowned at 
Rom.:, ID4 

Norway, s6s 
Frederick II., 365 

Fiederiek lit. of Deomaik, the king- 
Frederick Vll. of Deooiai'k grants a 
Frederick. LlecDr of Saxcuy, protector 



.^t^l: 



. . , .& ; drivf 
of Arasioa, Kie^ of ' 
, — of Austria, <" 



t., the Great Elector 
a66 ; joins ttic leagno 



± of Austria, doubVe ■ 
of Swabia, brother 
III., IM 
Frederick William I,, the Gi 
of BraudenbuTz, iij$ ' ' 
against Lewis Xiy., 

Fre&ii^'W^iam I., Kiugcf Prus: 
FretTericIt II. (the < 
growth of Pms 



ntiuest of Silesia, 2 
_..]n'^tPolaid..'3i 



,ch, Dukes ot 131 

[Ch, Romance speech of Norther 



Galba, Emperor, B6 
Gallieaus, Empsor, 90 
GanganeUi, jrr Clemool XtV. 
QM™idi.JI56 
Gaaconj, Duchy ot 131 



usalpine, Greek Colonies on 



sieved W Dukes of Savoy, ii. ; Cal- 

Genoarl'ts paation ui !4± and 15th 

I^Jlvis^x'lv" is* j'reTOll"'^ Corsica 

from,3ij; revoluuonaia, 314 ; joined 

to Piedmont, 337 
GeoRrey, Count of Anjou, husband of 

Eiaptes! Matilda. 153 
Geography of Europe, 10 
George I. of England, 389, 309 

Geo^e III.°of Eifglaoil.^^o 

George of Denmark, King of Greece, 

George, Czenu, revolt of Servia under, 

G™reia, colony ot founded, 301 
German Confederation, the, 336 
German Emperors of Qie West. 135 

High andlfiw-l-Germany 



wars with, Bs, SS, go; their io- 



.1,, Co Ogle 



Kiiigdi% ib>, i^ ', apcdal grciimcas 
Freiatea in, 170 \ lajiguage Dt^ 17: 
growth of ttivniB in. 17a ; re^ 
FredorLck II. in, 179 [ dcdineiift 
kingdom, 1B3, igg ; cfTccts of L 



; results M Peace of Ai^abu^, 
: the Thitty Yeats' War in, afig, 
: state of, afte^aIeP«l«ofWei^ 



Frendi kevoLution in 



conquered by Ferdinant 
^ Gtand Alliance, ihe, 285 






Ghi^lii^ aril 

a'braltai', tal 
3Sc): dcfini 

cbosatThe 



Empire of, M+ 

i!niViao.nli,ifsVi,-=conli 
talKn by ihe English, iE6, 

■bermopylai, 65 
33oult^n8, Kioft of Jen 



^epn^^^of h« coloni^ 
363; leas interference of, in coo* 
DCDtal aBairs, 364 ; later wars oi, ii. i 
firm unioD of, ya-^fn 

Gna.t Mo^l, doe 0(^300, 364 

Great SduBm, 3o6 

Great iDtcnefoum, svy 

Gtccce, Aryan setllement in. IB ; Itl 

bducacB of its geographical character 

at; eaiiy bistory o£ bow &r trust- 

nd, ^'; supremacy of Philip, 



kintlom^in Gaol a'S^" Spain .0., 
103 : ioae and recover pan of Spain, 

c't'lan^ Ule oi; annexed to Sweden, 

aSs 
GDt±ard Kettler, Grand Master . 

Jjvotlia, bis ces»ons to Poland, =66 
Govertunen^ earliest form of, amor 

Arydn nations^ 6,37; forms of, 



Macedoiua, 64 ; pracdcally depeadent 
on Romt £6. ; final conquent 65 ; in^ 
Ruence cf its culture in A^ 67 ; Isst- 

voiiic BeCllemcnls in; rda ; Tuiltish 
mnquest of, 057 ; War of Indeptn- 
deuce, 3SJ ; kii^dom ot 358 

Greelcs, their kindred with Italians, la. 
Bo, 51 ; first Aryati tiadon taentioned 



Sjesi of iheir cilies in Asia Minor, by 
roisus, 35 ; by Cytu3, .*. : ihor 
dispnles. »ilh J-ersfao Kings, ib. ; 
submission of their mlonies to Xerses, 

fesiafw : apMd^of Ac^'miliauioB 



t, Cooglf 



GrcEnlaDd, Scandinavian Kttlemer 
Grtigory I. (Ihe Greal), Pope, » 
Grtgoty IL, Pope, ' wiihsiands 



,it by Henry, ii.; 
Gregory IX,, Pope, op 
IL, iSj i pieaciies i 

Gregi^ X., Pope, 1 

Gr'?^ir|'xi.','?Jp"'brinsi 

Gtc^r'^xiu"-'-™-'-' '■■■ 



^rsasVj™^ 



of Olto ii. w 



d by Couni 



:, gidiUy Df, ;c Klalions 
lid, daugbla of Cnut, marrii 



Harold Hardrada, of Norivay, mvai! 
F England, 15' 

Harard, King of die Eoglidi, defeal 
by William the Conqueiar, t^i 

Hastings, battle o^ 151 



of Pola 









C.usKvua IV. of S 

deposition of, 341 
Gutenberg of Maini, h 



r of, a 



a of, vnth 



Hadrian, Emperor, 87 ; giva up the ] 

conquoslsofTrajan, 83 
Hadrian IV., Pope, his dis - -■■■- 



^avaiia, his v/sis with Frederick T., 
19: marries Matilda, daugbcer id 
lency II. of England, id. ; loss ot 

Heni^ II., Lmpcror, t|i 

Henry IIL, Emperor, his dealings wr(h 

ibe Papacy, 14.7 ; his alliance with 

Englaml, 1*8 

Clemaitlll'., ST" ^"™ " 



g. tamunonweallh OC, 17I, 
T Bai^s, growth of the i 
d, general of the CarthaginL 



' Henry VII,, Emperor, revival of i 
at Milan and Kome, i&, ; deftdi (^ j 
daughter of A^lcolm of Scodsnd, 1 



...iv.Googlf 



qE Hogue- 



enry \ . of ^Dgland, his . 

ien^Vl!^ of Ei^and, e 

Paris, 217 

(cary VIII. of Eagland, 



kmjnro, 354 ; Bone 

HeMvIII-'of^ice 
Hairy IV. of Fri. 
I«aer of (hi Hui 



Hejiry of Trsfitaroaj: 

Pearo of Caslile, 3 

HSrakleia, kmg inde; 



isen-Caesd, Electorate d£, 314 
■h-Oulch loDgue, Influenoo 0/ Luthei 

Ein^ of Syracuse, hctps Car 



chagd against Rome, 6( 



, 171 ; English and 



HolUuid, Sladholders 

Nelherlauds :uid Ut 

Holsicin, Duchy of, i 

the Euiuire, 3^9 : J' 

}63 

Holy League, the, 345 



i relations with 
,1,^61 ; 8 fief oi 



Hau» of Commons, 
HouK of Lords, origin 
Hugh the Great, Dul 


m 


Frendi, 


Hu=h' C^t, Duke (J'lhs 
^cteof,'35e; tnloiiiBCaro 


French, 
end of. 


nS^rians, dwirieiri 


eutenli 


Eiuope, 



Hungaiy, tnngdoui o^ fbunded, lag, 
163 ; ravaEes of the Mogula 01, 197 ; 
its connection nith the Einpite, 203 ; 
it! Aneevin Kmgs, 330 ; threalened 



1 in, li. ; 



Huniadea, John, exploits rS, Bj 



Ibrahim lays wasle Pdoponni 

Ignatius Loyola fbunde the 

Jesuits, 350 
Ikomon, capital of Seljuk Tui 



Enen^h and I^uldi set&Tneiits in, 
Bj8; Miffiul nils in, ib., 299; be?in- 
nine of the Company in, «. ; French 
HniTEnglish stninlcs W supremacy 
in, 3SO ; Etowfli of EngliEh power in, 

Indies, 'Wesi^ diacovoy of, by Colum- 

Innocent lit., Fope, 179 ; his dealings 

- «ilh John of Eng^d, iBz 
Innocent IV,, Pope, dipOMS FrEdeiick 

I^ing of Zara, 1S9, tct ; prociainie 

loftian iGlands, Repubiie of, formeid, 

- under Engliah -protectioD, 341 \ in- 
corporated with Greece, sjB, 3^3 



English cooqueat of, 155, 185; 

qucflt of^ £167 ; conqueBC of, by 
haiu Il£.^ BB9 ; iodependencB oT, 

Uritain, a, ; diufiecCioD in, 

diflulablishmeat ot Church m, iA. 

Irish, 3. Celtic peDple,:ioS ; set Scot 

iBheUa^wTfe'of Edward II. of . 
land, 915 ; Edward III.'s clair 

Isabella, Queen of Castile, 'ma 



by Dapte^s poems, 172 

llafians, their Idndred with i 

i=, 5tp S7i tbdt relation! 






geosraphy of, 48 ; e 
«'; inVlded by Hani 



kingdom united to Germany, 140; 

17E; ^derict IL'a wara b, 179I 
falls off from 4ie Enqqre, floo; revival 

ineand gunpowder in, BDoi itsCom- 
monwealths la liiB and isth ce ' 



vaby of F 



ipain in, 
Lll. atid 



rs of Charles Vll 



of the princes, 337; Sanges in, iS. i 

the kingdom, 355, 356 
Icurbid^ Emperor of Meiico, 365 

Ivan IV. of Russia, his wars, a66 ; lake* 
the lide of Czar, =67 

J. 

Jacob, Caliph of the Almohades, defeats 
Alfonso of Caslile al Alarms, IM ; 
growth of the, Mahometan power ui 

Jagcllon, Dake of lithuania, marries 
Hedwig, Queen of Poland, =30; his 

Ia™i^',™Dglis'h conquest of, 287 
James the Conqueror, King of Aragon, 



JZ! 



tt England (V 



mes 11. of England, reig 
aiioD of, 28^, ^S 



3^6 

Lewis Xrv., jog; 

7 ! ™3 o£, 3sa 

,y. Treaty ot 319 
■ngiri Mogul Emi 



lack by Fradiikk 1 
capture 0^ by ihe Cbdj 



out ofSpain and Portu^l, 313 ; bu^ 
prtssedVcieraencXlvT, 315 
BWE| a Semiiic people, 7 ; reli£^ of^ 
if. : subdued by ItlU!, 86 ; pHStco- 

nachuo Mutat, Kine uC Naples, 333 
:iaD of Aii^ caOed the Maid of Oilcans, 



loan™ H., QuMD of Naples, sy 
(ohn, CbrifsosloRi, Saint, Patriarch of 

lohn XXlt., Pope, quants of, wilh 



log of Bohenua, killed at Crecy, 

r r.ngland succeeds Richatd. 

"" """i^^Third.VBi'S'Bipii 

ie'^lKB -sooera 

SJgmi, King oE Portugal, 3z8 
VI->of ForluEaL, eoee to Stazil 

'of Salisbury, 198 

, Duke of^ Bedford, Regent of 

lobn IheVeacless, Duke of Buijundy, 



[ohi!, Dulie of Calabria, 118 

John Tziraiskas, Easlcni Emperot, 
murders Nik^phoros Pbokas, 14' i 
bis wars and vfciories in the East, ». J 

n KoiuufinDs, Eitstem Emperor, te- 

:phX., Emperor, reignand dealhof^ 
;ph 11., Emperor, his reign and r<e- 
;^ Ruonapane, Kjn^of Sp^n, 339 

FuBurtha, cojiqueied by Marius, 73 
[uJian, Ca,sar under Conamntius, 96 ; 

tiou, ^: reign and death, 97 ; pagau- 

ofCambray, 245: his Holy League, 
a.: his alluuicewidi the Swiss, ii.-. 
bis policy, ^9 

"uiSi^ aniTeodeofiaws,'!^.; e:S 

jtes, a Low-Duich tribe, loo; found 
the kingdom of Kent, 110 



biardji. Peace of, 319 . 
Id^lo^edcricklu'Sr'"" 



FrankiZkingd'om, 13a' 
Karolingia, kingdom of, t^, 131, 140 
Kasan, Mogul, 19J ; Russian conquest 

06366, J& 
Kent, kingdom of, founded by the 
juteB, no, 133; the first Christian 
kingdom of the English, 133 
KephallSnia, Roman conquest rX, 6s 
Kettler, Gollhard, Grand Master of 

Livonia, his ces^ons to Poland, 366 
Kiev, Lithuanian conquest ot 107 
"King of France," ijtie of English 

Kings, >r6 
Kings, ways of appointing, 167 ; in- 
crease of Iheir power, 237 

tions, 37, T63 : gradually abDhshed in 
Greece, aS ; sbSiihed in Rome, ;« 



HostczbvGoOglf 



Kleoparra, Qu=en of Egypt, her influ- 
eKS , 79. 

Kaln, in Acchb[shops and Elecran, 

170; French aimexalJDn of, 334 
Konminos, ByzaiHiue dynasly, 156 

Korkjia, m ; subniiis 10 Rome, 63 

Kj'nDskephaler baltie of, 64 

L. 

LabmirdonnaiG, Fnnch Governor of 

lAD£iiagcs, Ary^n, Iheit commoA on- 

A^i, i^B, 331 : ETDwth of the sLudy 
of, iS: 
Laon, capital of the Kaclings, 131 

la Rc^eUe! =56 

J.aii>,, use of the word in ijlh cenlmy, 

Latin languagCf classical writers jn, 



Latin ^>ro 



, lh=irl 



t of Thin; 



»aed to Dm 



Kxtg, Diich/ of, ]< 

Lausanne, Bis^Lcprick ot, unoexed by 

Bern, s6d 
Law of natiooa, ajg 
Leagues, naturcof, a6; in later Greece, 

44,^; inoncienC Italy, 53, 5^ 

173 ; revival of, in Italy, aoS, 709 ; in 
13th, 14*. and isth '— 



^in'^h 



□ X., 34!i ; 

■hiiiy~yoBre'' ^ar'%'. 

»y, 30Z, 336; revival of, to Ger- 

^'Cleor 



LeSn'da 



Pope, his alliance with Charley 

Isaunan, Emperor, defeats ths 

onder, i&.: dedme of the liar 

growth and union with Cas- 

<, Ki^ of Siiatta, liilled at 
1 neimopylai, 33 
Leopold I., Emperor, alUande oE with 
Ihe Uniwd Provinces, =St : reign ofi 

Leopold if.. Emperor, 30S ; his pre- 
vious rule as Grand Duke of f us- 

LeopoU, Duke of Austria, defeated nt 

Leopold, King of Belgium, 361 
Lepaoio, defeat of the Turks at, 143, 

Lewis ,L (the Piou 

Lewis '11., Emperor, his reisn in Italy, 

Lewfs the Child, last of the Ksrliogi 

in Germany, r30 
Linns IV., Emperor, his dispuKd 



of the Spartans af: 



with Edvjard II 



e Wcsl^Franks, 



L^S vii'^rfSi^'.ai 










the Second Crusade, 1B6 






Lewis VIII., of France, th 


EnBlish 


crown offered to, by the Ba 






Lewis IX. (Saint), of Fra. 




i8a; 


Kis crusades and death, .3 


ider, 


tSi: 


LewU XL of France, his 






of Provence, 2 18 






Lewis XfL, his ItaUan wars 


wftl,^ 


his 


death, a4'5:hisnarru^ 










lJ^UlII.,34«=bi, death 






Lewis XIV.. accession of. 


'li^ 




bis seizure of Orange, >7» 


Jiar- 


acter and absolute donu 


jion. 


a83. 



... IV, Google 



Uwi; 



if, 309 



Lewis XVI. of France, his ragn and 

L^Xyiir^DrFrance. his resBrlL. 

Leufis liie Great, Kin? of Huncaiv and 

Poland, =30 
Lewis l[. of Hungary, Hied st Mo 



. -^^^^ 



.k of. 19 



: RoQiat 



y. JrtyTeuLoni 



Lombard League, 178 ; 



Luii, seeks lielp from 
barossa as:ainsl MOai 
Lollards, the bUowers of ^yckUfie, 3^2 





Mahnoud IL, Sultan. 344, 358 


rsg; Duchy of, its relations to 
Charles the Bold, aa : witli France. 


Mahomet, bom at Mecca, 116 ; sp 


0fhisreliEion,ii7 
Mahomet n., Sultan, called the 


asj: settled on Sunishuis, 306; 


annexed to France, 31a ; part of 


queror, .aa6 ;, his siew and conq 


i|SfSrfXS'«™. *h 


of Greece and ■frebizond, =27 ;d 


jxSht U l;Tnperor. kiuBdom of, ia3 
alharll.. Emperor, ijS 


ot; a. ; defeated by John Hunia 




Mahomet IV., Sulian. 207 
Mahomet Aloohade, liia defeat 




Louis ^ippe, 'Kms of A^ French. 


Tolosa, 195 
Maliome. All, Pa^ha of Egypt, ^58 



er of the Jest 



S^li^Vrel 1 



MKcenas, Caius ainiuB, a. 
Magn^ia, defeat of Antiochos alv 66 



..Google 



en Hi ths Knights of Sajal 
SSi Turkish aitEe of, 3/; 



Main!:, it: 

Malci, gi. 
John, '. 

Maine lukcs. 344 

Manfred, K:^ of Sicily, Crusad 
preached agamel, zuj defeated ai 
slain by Charles of Aniail, loi 

Manlineik batlle of, 38 

Manuel Komn&ios, Kestem Empen 



Mai^arel, *, 
Msria, Que 






S3 



dispuLcd auccnsion, 307 ; 
Ma^ignaiio, battle o^ 246 



Marlborough, ]! 
MarseUlE, i« ^.u>sa..a 
Martin v., Pope, xoj 

Mary, daiighter of Lem& o 
Mary, Queen of Seot^ he 
Rfa^i.Tf England"'raame» Philip IL 
ii.-, resioratl™ of (he Pope^i pow 

Marylud, 377; settlement of, 37G 

with Borne, fi? 
MaxiunisEa, Kinr of Numidia, ally 

Rome aeainat Carlhage, 63 
Matilda, daughlEi- of Henry I. of Eng- 

GeoBrey, Count of Ai 



ei"of"5iaicDlm, n 



rice of Orange, leader 
I Nelh^lands, =;8 

txt 93 ; his enforced a1> 



[edici.Cosmo ie, Duke of nor. 

Grand Duke otTuacaiiy, 344. 
ledittrranean Sea, the riMihT 

three__old oonlinenls, jo 



rnaalyot.al 



MettBi' 



e, SpattBn_ 






^pliiish 
m, 36s 
Palaioloi 
idi Con: 

Middle A^^ appH 

Portugal, 361 



r.Ciarof Russia, i6j 



Milan, d 



u Kings of Ital^, 140 ; hee 



by Lewis XII. of Ftanct 



... IV, Google 



by Frat 



INDEX. 
se of S^iris, ^^fi : taken 



306 i Napoli 

.1,3.1! ani , 

revolts lisaiD3tAustr^3J5 
MjLStos, Qotimfahis; perioa or, 
MiljOrv Ordera, 171, iBl5 
JIfiV, a common Aryan word. 
Milosh, O' "-^ - — '■ 

imdiT. : 
Miltiadia, 



! by Charics V., 



1 Gcnei 



Minorca, caken by the EnfliBh, 

MilhtidatEa. King i3 Pontoa, hi 
with Some, 74 ; defeated 1^ Si 
Greece, 7^ ; his final defeat, ib. 






MonslrelEt. bis hiclgrj 

HontcD^m, ica relati 

Morad, at Amutaih 
Morat, battle o^ bb; 

Hoisiulen. baale of, iso 
Monscos, driven out of Spain. 344 
Morosiai, Francesco, conquers Pelojmo- 

Hrnnmius, tiidos, destroys Corinth, 65 
Murat, Joachim, King of Naples, 33: 
MlnCea, see Morat 



Nantes, Edict o£ io 



Naples, 



Iddgdom rA, its separation froi 



National Convention of Fr 
Navarete, battle of, ?i.8 
Navstino, battle <A, 358 
Navarre, kioEdom of, o 
Ferdinand iS^Aiagon, 24 



yinces Iransfcimi to 
kmgd^nx qrfl 339 : 



h Pros™, 



New Jersey, qohinyo£ founded, wi 
New Nethcrland. Dulch colony of, =78 : 

N™SSan5'foSdded, 301 
New Rome, see Constantinople 

Nicholas, Empet™ of Russia, 3S9 

Nifcaia, counS^ o^ 07 ; captlal of tha 

Seljuk ■I'arks, 15S; Empire of, 190. 
Nik6pliot03. Pholia^, Eaatem Empero^ 






Nonhinen, their setdeme 
Notth-Gennan Confeder: 
Nova Scol£a, origin of, 3< 
Novara, battle ofi 355 



..Google 



Oilysfey, see Humeric Poems 
OdeiiathuB, reien of* At Falrnvra, 90 
Odo, Count of ParU, King of lh= W«l 

i^^\ defendaP^naagain&t theN'oitli- 



Oraogt, Princ[palilr<i a; 



Olfao. Emperor, S6 



tarries Kditli, daiigh- 
Ono It,, Emperor, his w'srs with the 
'mpnor, rsSSsA ths Woiii 



erofEdiva 



Ottniiisn TuAs, bs^inii 



ig of Bohe- 



of, UDder Suleiman the Law^s 
b63, fl6p r their wars with PerBJa, 3__, 
with Hunaa^ and the ]^fure, 990, 



; relets Oi subjec) 
with EKSPt. 3sS 



Palaiolog;o£. dynu'ity of, loi 

Palaiine, first Romau sEtllemont on, 53 
PfllaOnate, ravaged by Lewis XIV., aSj 
Paoli, the, leaders of &a Conican ravoU 



le Duohy of FrsDO 



AisSss, 6^ 1 



^TPope.'^t^^hi^pn 



Macedonians al Pydna, 65 

Fedro, Kjr^ of AraDon, defeated by 

Simon of Monifore, 19a 
Pedm of Aiaeon, King oi die I^od ot 

airaly, T93 
Pedro the Cruel, King of Castile, ei- 

P&to^Doni, EmperJrlif BHilll. 319 i 

King and Regent of Pnrtugal, 36a 
Pedro, IL, of Breail, 5S6 
Peisisttalos, Tyrant of Adiens, 39 



quered by Turks, ii. 
eimsylvania. colony oi;i 
ean, William, colonizes 



Perseus, Kine of Macedonia, 65 
Peisia. groivfli of, under Cytos, 3 



... IV, Google 



dynasty io, 137 ; bcfmmiif of 
iDodern Ifiiiedoni^ a6B ; war& ^Lth 
Ottomani, ».t wilb Kuaaia, 343 



x-wa, Spanish conqueat of, 376 

Peter, Kioe of Aiaeoo. Casiilo. and 

Por.tigal,J« Pedro 
Peter the Hemiii, preadiea the First 

CmEode, 157 
Peter the Great, rise tif Kuasia undti. 



Philip II. of. Man 

donia under, 38 ; eonjuers Ulyiitli 
3S I his supremacy in Greece, a 

Phiiip V. of Macedonia, his ware w 

, Pwfip Augustus of Fiance, his cnisai 
181, 187 : annexes Normandy, it 

Phil^'the yak of Frailoer^ounds l... 

widi Bonifkce VIII,' m;: suliservi- 
ence of the Popes to, ti. : destroy 
the Tetnpbi^ 305 ; seizes Aquilaini 

PhiLip I. of CaatiLe, hia descent an 

Phnln'^'>f *Spain, -m : his pera^c. 



Sp"?!!" of ! 



™'^err. 



Philip IV, of Spain, loses Ponugal, 
sa: hiswrswilhFrance.ia. 

Phil'ip of Valois, Duke of Bui^ndy, 
Philip the Good, Bake of Burgundy, 



Phiiippiue Islands, Spanish seltlem 



Pieduionl, French ai 



n. Earl of ChnFham, 310 
s writings ajid attempted 



Podolin, given up Da the litrks, 590 
Poiliera, tetdeoC aij 

igj; Mosul invaaion ol^ 196; its 
unjon with Lithuania, rso ! its great- 

worswitll Sweden and Rusdi-'ififi, 
067 : itA crown made purely elective, 
a66 ; its decline^, 267, 996 : pamtjons 

KusBia, $43 ^ revolts of, against 

Russia, 350. !& 
Poles, Slavonic people, i^ 117 
Polish Eleca™, »ar of Ihe. 306 

Polileiania. ah!^g''oi^lemtory in, be- 
tween Sweden, Denmark, and Pn«f 
sia, 11J7, m6 

Ponjpems, Cnscus, hia eastern wars, 75: 

defeat al Phaisalo; and death, ji 

Pontos, kingdom 0^ 43 
Popea, beginning of lh«r power, jso; 
dispnled elections o^ 147, 178, 307 ; 



.1,, Co Ogle 



M^ineB 



mwdi"of her 



313 , expulFioo of die jEsuils ftom, 
t&^ ; libeiaDon of, 338 ; Tevolutions and 

Fosen, Grand Duchy of, f^^ca back to 

Pia^'a^' SMCiion, Ihe, 305 

PresshurE, Treaty of, 334 

Pretender, the Old, !«■ Janita Francis 

Edward SniBn 
Prelendtr, the Young, 111 Chatiei Ed- 

Prinlins, invention of, 5m 

PratesiaDt, origin of the name, a^ij 

Provence, orutin of the name, 60 ; 
- a fief of the Empire, .9=; 
if Anjon, j'S; French 



jy diaries 



ti?^ Si ' ^ ™""' 

Prussia, {i^ry IX.'preaohes t 

Teu^ Kni^B.'aTVesttm 

«a annexed to Polaad, ajo; Ducby 

the pardli^ia of Poland, 317 ; dis- 
meoioeied by HuoQapartei 33a ; war 
with Fcnnc«, 352-35^ ; ioriiu the ZoU- 

PtotemieB, kingdom of the, in KsVPti 4' 
PiUlows, Chad» XII. defeated at, 295 

Pf dDS, battle of. ds 

Fyrihos, King of Epeii-O!!, kilted at 
ArgoB, 43 ; helps the Tnrendnca 
aitainst Rome, 58 ; eocs into Sicily, 



Ituple Alliance, the, » 



Raleigh, Sir Walter, fc 

ofVirainia, 377 
RadaBdt, treaty of, iSI 
Eavcnna, Exarchate ot 



diJTarent fbrms of hi t 



Renj, Duke of Lorraine, helped by the 
Rene, King of' Sicily, and Count of 



die lliiiehts of St. 
_Knighi3 ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 



Ruthaid, Earl of Cornwall, elected King 

royal power under, 356 ; hi^ share in 
Kienai, Cola, di, hia Tribuneship, 2ig 

WRolS.iaj ™""' '^^"'' 

Rdberi of'"lfeneva!''of' element VII., 



soltlement and InipLi^n], i 

Empire, 17 ; Mining of^ 
of; So, S3 ; distmclian o: 



tJimily, 86; Emperoi^f clio*i^!]i by tlio 

gi; threatened by the CqeIi?, ifl. -, 
growth and pei^cudons of Chii^ 



..:l,vG00gIf 



of ChriBrianity lo 
forms of ChrisIH 
tanic Eciilemmia 



g'S; Tei 



; wiLh the Saracens, 



: decLiDc trfita po 
: So^l diciaon, 133, 
lan Law, Mi Civil L 



character of her hislor^, ^, 54, s% i 
hor Itii^, 54-: dycH^ of Che Ta^ 

iiakcs a aeal)' with Carthagb 

' 'leii by Ihe Gauls, iJ, ; gradual 

stofltaly, ■ ■ ■ 






^t ofMacf 



Che iSabti au3 
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